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Zbe  Ibaip  of  3,000  Strings. 


EW,  if  any  of  us,  in  the  course  of  our  daily  existence, 
hearing  the  voices  of  friends,  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
the  deep  rolling  of  the  thunder  or  the  sweet  and 
measured  strains  of  a  musical  instrument,  ever  spare 
a  single  thought  to  the  marvellous  mechanism  that 
transfers  these  sounds  from  external  nature  to  the  human 
brain  and  makes  them  part  of  our  conscious  existence.  And 
of  those  who  do  give  the  subject  any  consideration,  the  greater 
part  look  upon  the  phenomenon  much  in  the  same  light  as  they 
regard  a  feat  of  legerdemain  or  jugglery.  Now  a  piece  of  leger- 
demain appears  marvellous  because  a  result  is  achieved  appar- 
ently without  any  cause,  or  when  the  cause  seems  inadequate  to 
produce  the  result,  or  when  there  is  a.  seeming  irrelevancy  be- 
tween cause  and  result.  Tn  the  phenomenon  of  sound  and  hear- 
ing none  of  these  conditions  exist;  and,  unlike  the  tricks  of  the 
juggler  which  lose  their  charm  when  the  method  of  their  ac- 
complishment is  known,  the  production  and  propagation  of 
sound,  the  mechanism  of  the  ear  and  the  phenomenon  of  musical 
sound  gain  an  added  charm  and  cause  increased  wonderment  and 
pleasure  when  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated. 

To  explain  the  production  and  propagation  of  sound,  to  ex- 
plain fundamentally  the  physical  theory  of  music,  to  describe  the 
complex  and  marvellous  construction  of  the  human  ear  by  which 
mere  vibrations  of  matter  are  carried,  with  all  distinctions  of 
pitch,  intensity  and  quality,  to  the  brain,  there  to  h,.  translated 
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into  ordinary  noise,  pleasant  music  or  intelligible  speech,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  and  instrument  of  production  —  all  this  is  the 
object  of  the  present  essay. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  attain  to  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  method  in  which  sound  is  produced,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  three  conceptions  of  general  physics: — (1)  the  pendulum 
and  its  motion;  (2)  the  atomic  formation  of  matter;  (3)  the  pro- 
perty of  elasticity  in  bodies.  Hence  a  few  words  on  each  of  these 
will  not  be  amiss. 

A  pendulum,  forced  from  its  ordinary  vertical  position,  will 
swing  to  a  certain  height  until  the  force  imparted  to  it  is  ex- 
pended. But  then  by  virtue  of  its  position  and  under  stress  of 
the  attraction  of  gravity,  the  pendulum  descends  at  a  speed  that 
constantly  accelerates  until  the  original  vertical  position  is 
reached.  In  this  position  the  speed  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the 
momentum  of  the  pendulum  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  past  the 
vertical  position  to  a  certain  height  where  the  acquired  force  is 
spent.  The  same  proceeding  now  follows  again  and  in  an  ex- 
actly similar  way.  The  to  and  fro  movement  is  called  an  oscilla- 
tion and  the  great  law  of  the  pendulum  as  deduced  by  Galileo 
is  that  the  oscillations  are  isochronous;  or,  in  other  words,  that, 
for  the  same  pendulum  the  time  occupied  in  an  oscillation  is 
independent  of  the  extent  of  that  oscillation,  a  fact  which  may 
easily  be  demonstrated  b}r  actual  experiment,  and  indeed  was 
first  noticed  by  Galileo  in  a  swinging  chandelier. 

As  regards  the  second  conception,  that  of  the  atomic  for- 
mation of  matter,  it  is  necessary  only  that  we  should  know  that 
all  matter  consists  of  minute  particles  called  atoms,  which  are 
free  and  independent  of  each  other,  and  are  at  liberty  to  move 
without  disrupting  the  body  they  compose. 

By  the  third  conception,  the  elasticity  of  bodies  is  meant  the 
property  in  the  atoms  of  soni"  Indies  which  causes  them  to  re- 
turn to  a  position  of  equilibrium  after  oscillating  on  either  side 
of  it  under  strain  of  some  force  applied. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  application  of  these  conceptions 
to  the  production  of  sound.  I  wis]]  to  show  that  sound  is  the 
result  of  vibration  and  must  therefore  show  the  possibility  of  vi- 
bration in  bodies.  Now  regard  each  atom — or  molecule,  if  you 
wish — of  a  body  as  a  pendulum  which  may  be  forced  from  its 
natural  position  of  equilibrium  by  seme  force.  It  travels  a  cer- 
tain  distance  until  the  force  is  expended:  then  the  cohesive  force 
— or  elasticity  of  the  body — asserts  itself  (replacing  gravity  in 
the  case  of  the  pendulum)  and  the  atom  returns  at  a  constantly 
increasing  speed,  passes  its  natural  original  position  and  travels 
a  pertain  distance  on  the  opposite  side.     Now  these  oscillations 
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or  vibrations  (as  they  are  called  when  of  small  extent  and  great 
rapidity  as  in  the  case  of  atoms)  may  follow  the  general  law  of 
the  pendulum  and  be  isochronous,  or  they  may  be  very  irregular. 
Some  irregular  vibrations,  as  is  shown  in  general  physics,  are 
closely  related  to  the  phenomenon  of  heat;  but  only  regular  ones 
enter  into  our  consideration. 

Having  shown  that  vibration  of  bodies  is  possible  it  remains 
to  showthat  wherever  there  is  sound  there  is  also  vibration,  and 
that  the  two  phenomena  occur  coincidently.  Example  is  at  once 
the  easiest  and  most  efficient  method.  Take  the  usual  means  of 
producing  sound  for  experimental  purposes  —  the  vibration  of 
rods,  plates  and  membranes,  strings  and  columns  of  air.  When 
a  tuning  fork  is  producing  sound,  its  vibrations  are  perhaps  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye  or  to  the  touch  are  also  sensible :  if  not  they 
may  be  rendered  visible  by  reflected  light  from  a  mirror  on  one 
of  the  legs  or  by  any  of  the  numerous  graphic  methods  that  have 
been  invented.  When  the  fork  is  producing  no  sound  the  absence 
of  vibrations  may  be  discovered  in  the  same  way.  When  sound 
is  produced  by  means  of  plates  or  membranes  the  vibrations,  may 
be  made  visible  by  covering  the  plates  with  sand  or  some  such 
substance,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  t lie  sand  is  agitated.  When 
there  is  no  sound,  no  such  agitation  occurs.  The  vibration  of 
strings  when  producing  sound  may  bo  made  apparent  by  the 
use  of  "riders,"  which  may  be  merely  bits  of  paper  rolled  and 
bent,  then  suspended  on  tin1  string  whence  they  are  thrown  off 
by  the  vibrations.  The  vibration  of  columns  of  air  in  tubes  (such 
as  organ  pipes)  is  made  visible  by  lowering  into  the  tube  a' 
stretched  membrane  covered  with  a  powdered  substance,  when 
the  same  phenomenon  is  observed  as  in  the  ease  of  a  vibrating 
plate;  or  it  may  be  shown  by  the  ingenious  and  interesting  ap- 
paratus of  Konig,  known  as  the  manometric   flame. 

In  all  these  cases  (and  many  more  could  easily  be  given) 
where  sound  is  produced,  and  by  widely  different  methods  and 
substances,  it  is  shown  that  vibration  is  also  coincident,  and 
that,  when  there  is  no  sound,  no  vibration  is  discoverable.  ITence 
it  may  he  inferred  that  sound  is  the  result  of  tin;  vibration  of 
bodies. 

But  vibration  is  an  objective  while  sound  is  a.  subjective 
phenomenon.  Where,  then,  is  the  link  between  vibration  and 
sound?  What  is  the  bridge  between  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive; the  mediator  between  matter  and  mind?  The  answer  to 
this  question  leads  as  to  a  discussion  of  two  subjects  —  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound  in  the  different  media  and  the '-construction 
of  the  human  ear.  : 

The  ear  is  ihe  organ  by  which  the  vibrations  are  communi- 
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■bated  to  the  brain  1<>  be   made  into  sound.       But   between  the 
sounding  body  and  the  ear  there  must  be  also  a  medium,  else 

how  could  .sounds  not  made  in  the  ear  itself  reach  that  organ. 
That  such  a.  medium  is  necessary  may  be  shown  by  linging  a 
■hell  in  vacuo.  Experience  tells  us  that  a  sound  is  pr<  di  eed  by 
ringing  a  bell,  but  fact  tells  us  that  in  this  case  no  sound  is 
heard.  The  only  abnormal  condition  is  the  absence  of  air  and  to 
ihis  we  must  attribute  the  absence  of  sound.  And  though  air  is 
the  common  medium  for  the  propagation  of  sound,  any  gas  liquid 
or  solid  may  serve  provided  only  that  it  be  elastic.  Elasticity  is 
the  sine  qua  non  both  in  the  production  and  propagation  of 
sound,  for  a  vibration  can  be  propagated  only  by  communicating 
itself  to  the  layers  of  the  medium  nearest  it;  and  in  order  that 
these  may  receive  and  transmit  vibrations  it  is  necessary  that 
they  themselves  be  capable  of  vibrating.  It  is  this  theory  of 
imparted  vibrations  which  explains  a  fact  taught  by  experience, 
that  sound  is  transmitted  with  greater  intensity  through  liquids 
-than  through  gases  and  with  greater  intensity  through  solids  than 
through  liquids.  The  explanation  is  as  follows:  Liquids  are 
•more  elastic- — or,  in  other  words,  have  a  greater  cohesive  force — 
than  gases  j  consequently  a  molecule  forced  from  its  place  has  a 
greater  power  acting  on  it  to  make  it  return  when  the  substance 
is  a  liquid.  This  greater  power  will  cause  the  molecule  to  perform 
*wider  vibrations  by  imparting  to  it  a  greater  momentum,  and 
since,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  intensity  of  sound  depends  on 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  it  follows  that  sound  will  be 
transmitted  with  most  intensity  in  a  body  where  atoms  are  cap- 
able of  greatest  amplitude  of  vibration  —  in  other  words,  bodies 
with  most  elasticity  or  greatest  cohesive  force.  Hence,  in  order 
of  greatest  intensity  of  transmission,  are  solids,  liquids,  gases. 
But  no  matter  what  the  medium,  the  manner  of  propagation  in 
the  same,  that  is  by  a  vibratory  wave  running  in  that  medium. 
A  splendid  example  of  such  a  type  of  motion  is  to  be  found  in 
llic  waves  produced  by  throwing  a  stone  into  water.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  from  the  point  where  the  stone  strikes  the  water  a 
series  of  little  ripples  spread  in  ever-widening  circles  until  they 
finally  die  away  in  the  distance  —  which  is  dependent  on  the 
force  with  which  the  stone  strikes  and  the  mass  of  the  stone. 
Now  when  the  object  strikes  the  water  it  displaces  suddenly  and 
with  considerable  force  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  own 
volume.  This  displaced  water  is  mainly  forced  downwards  and 
sideways,  and  the  molecules  thus  forced  from  position  strike 
against  neighboring  ones ;  these  in  turn  are  thrown  against  others 
and  thus  the  force  of  the  falling  stone  is  expanded  in  creating 
the  disturbance   which   is  visible   to  us  in  the  form   of  circular 
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waves.  A  very  good  ocular  demonstration  of  the  effect  that  may, 
be  produced  by  impact  of  bodies  can  be  shown  by  standing  a; 
row  of  dominoes  on  ends  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other 
and  then  causing  the  end  one  to  fall  against  its  neighbor.  The 
result  will  be  the  downfall  of  the  whole  row.  It  is  by  a  series  of 
blows  similar  to  this  that  vibration  is  carried  along  by  the  atoms 
of  a  body,  whether  that  body  be  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  if  two  stones  are  thrown  into 
the  water,  two  different  series  of  concentric  wave  circles  will  be 
caused;  and  it  will  be  further  seen  that  these  areas  may  encroach 
upon  each  other  without  destroying  the  wave  form.  The  same 
phenomenon  exists  also  in  the  case  of  sound  waves  passing  in  the 
air,  so  that  the  same  space  of  air  may  be  occupied  by  any  num- 
ber of  sounds  passing  in  different  directions  without  destroying 
one  another. 

A  sound,  therefore,  produced  as  all  sounds  are  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  bodies,  passes  on  the  atoms  of  successive  layers  of  the 
transmitting  medium  until  it  reaches  the  ear,  and  is  there  ad- 
mitted to  the  auditory  nerve.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  transmission  is  instantaneous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
velocity  of  sound,  when  compared  with  others  known  to  physics, 
is  extremely  slow.  In  ordinary  air  the  speed  at  which  sound 
travels  was  estimated  simply  by  firing  a  cannon  at  one  point 
and  observing  the  interval  between  the  flash  of  the  powder  and 
the  perception  of  the  sound.  Estimated  in  this  way,  the  velocity 
of  sound  was  found  to  be  330  metres,  or  about  1,100  feet,  per 
second.  Of  course  in  liquids  and  solids  it  is  greater:  indeed  in 
some  metals  it  is  even  twenty  times  as  swift  as  in  air.  But  with 
the  same  medium  the  velocity  of  sound  is  nearly  uniform,  with 
the  exception  that  the  velocity  increases  slightly  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound.  A  rather  ludicrous  incident  illustrating* 
this  peculiarity,  and  dependent  upon  the  different  velocities  of 
sound  and  light. — which  latter  travels  at  the  rate  of  190.000  miles 
in  ;i  second. — was  observed  in  the  Arctic  regions  by  members  of 
an  expedition.  A  cannon  was  fired  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  vessel.  Those  on  board  saw  the  flash  instantaneously: 
Some  lour  seconds  later  the  report  of  the  cannon  was  heard,  and 
the  sound  of  that  report  had  died  away  when  the  command 
"Fire!"  came  to  their  ears.  The  absurdity  of  the  phenomenon- 
was  apparonl  1o  all  and  caused  great  mirth,  coupled  with  no. 
little  wonder,  among  those  who  knew  not  the  explanation, 

However,  in  this  ess;iy,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  is  uniform  at  330. 
metres  per  second.      And   this  velocity  is  the  same   for  different 
musical  notes,  as  was  shown  by  playing  a  tune  on  a' flute  at   the- 
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end  of  a  long  tube,  when  it  was  found  that  the  tune  could  be 
heard  at  the  other  end  Avithout  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
rhythm. 

J.  J.  KRKKLANI),  M.A  .   07. 

:  (To  be  Continued.) 

«^=i^^SMaK>  ta^TS^s^o 

Gbe  IRew  international  3Sriooe 

Between  Brownsville  and  Matamoras. 


RETROSPECTIVE  —  PROSPECTIVE. 

IfSIIAT  is  a  Bridge?  A  Bridge  is  a  structure  contrived 
by  man  spanning  a  space  of  air  between  one  solid 
formation  on  one  side  to  a  solid  formation  on  the 
other.  ><  liether  Ave  knoAV  it  or  not.  all  of  us  are 
interest  in  a  Bridge.  The  reason  Avhy  is  not  hard 
to  tell.  In  childhood's  days  all  recall  the  time  when  Ave  tried 
to  jump  a  ditch  that  Avas  too  Avide  for  our  strength  and 
landed  in  the  water.  From  that  day  Ave  are  all  interested  in  any 
form  of  structure  that  spans  space.  Hence  our  intuitive  interest. 
This  interest  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  a  bridge  represents 
the  handiwork  of  man  overcoming  an  obstacle. 

Primeval  man  possessing  by  nature  an  inquiring  and  roving 
disposition,  tiring  of  his  immediate  surroundings,  soon  decided 
to  cross  the  stream  bordering  his  domain.  After  using  swimming 
and  floating  crafts  he  readily  discovered  that  a  fallen  tree  across 
a,  creek,  felled  by  the  beavers  or  by  the  elements,  was  a  quicker 
and  easier  means  of  ingress  and  egress.  At  convenient  points 
he  therefore  felled  trees  across  small  creeks  and  streams.  When 
the  lusty  axeman  first  felled  such  a  tree,  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, he  created  the  art  of  bridge  building.  It  is  worth  while 
co  note  in  passing  that  this  primitive  kind  of  bridge  endures  this 
day. 

After  man's  interest  increased  he  desired  to  cross  cattle. 
teams,  and  so  it  was  natural  for  him  to  fell  tAvo  trees  side  by 
side  and  lay  boughs  across.  Again  after  a  time  he  Avished  to  span 
fctreams  that  were  too  wide  for  a  fallen  tree.  When  this  problem 
was  solved  the  first  bridge  engineer  was  born.   But  solved  it  was. 
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For  to-day  we  have  bridges  that  cross  streams  at  least  1,600  feet 
wide  wTith  a  single  span. 

All  bridges  at  first  were  constructed  from  wood,  but  as  un- 
treated wood,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  only  a  temporary  material, 
steel,  stone,  and  concrete  were  gradually  substituted.  Now  when 
a  bridge  was  finished,  man  being  both  a  social  and  warlike  being, 
he  was  free  to  cross  back  and  forth  whenever  he  pleased,  whether 
bent  on  a  peaceful  mission  or  a  warlike  and  pillaging  errand. 
In  either  case  the  bridge  always  carried  him  safely  across. 

The  bridge  has  therefore  done  its  part  in  perfecting  com- 
merce, prosecuting  war,  affording  means  of  inter-communication, 
thereby  advancing  civilization.  It  has  also  made  itself  felt  in 
forming  our  Traditions,  History,  Customs  and  Literature.  Julius 
Caesar  in  his  commentaries  in  fighting  the  Gauls,  makes  a  special 
mention  of  constructing  a  bridge  across  a  Gaelic  stream  in 
record-breaking  time.  Sad  to  relate  in  time  of  war  a  bridge  is 
one  of  the  first  things  an  enemy  desires  to  destroy.  Destroy  an 
enemy's  bridge  across  an  important  stream,  on  his  line  of  com- 
munication,  and  nine  chances  out  of  ten  his  army  is  without  food. 
The  history  of  any  nation  is  replete  with  the  offices  that  their 
bridges  have  performed.  This  is  so  true  that  the  character  of 
bridges  that  a  nation  builds  is  a  good  means  of  telling  what 
kind  of  a  civilization  that  nation  enjoy. 

In  the  English  language  the  bridge  has  furnished  us  many 
figures  of  speech.  For  example: — A  man  always  praises  the 
bridge  that  carries  him  over.  Again, — Man's  character  is  like  a 
bridge  for  the  strength  of  a  bridge  lies  in  the  strength  of  its 
weakest  member. 

What  a  magic  name  has  the  bridge  in  the  measures  of  Poetry 
and  in  the  annals  of  Romance. 

Who  has  not  been  saddened  when  reading  Tennyson's  im- 
mortal poem  entitled  the  "Bridge."  Who  has  not  read  with 
marked  attention  Robert  Burns'  account  of  the  Old  Bridge  look- 
ing down  with  scorn  upon  the  New. 

There  is  scarcely  a  sleeping  hamlet  in  any  country  without 
a  Lovers'  Lane  or  a  Lovers'  Walk.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Lovers' 
Lane  complete  without  a  bridge?  Who  has  not  stood  upon  an 
old  bridge  spanning  a  sylvan  stream  at  twilight  and  mused  and 
mused?  Small  wonder  then  that  even  the  most  pi-osaic  of  us 
stand  in  awe  and  reverence  when  gazing  at  a  large  and  imposing 
bridge.  And  well  we  may  for  the  average  layman  has  no  idea 
of  the  amount  of  nerve  force,  energy  and  brains  that  has  been  used 
in  planning,  fabricating  and  erecting  the  finished  structure.  Be- 
sides there  are  very  few  bridges  of  any  magnitude  that  have  been 
erected  without  exacting  a  toll  on  human  lives,  and  very  few  in- 
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deed  without  an  accompanying  baptism  of  good  red  blood.  ''Loose 
the  lachet  on  thy  shoe,  stranger,  for  the  ground  whereon  thy 
standest  is  holy." 

So  much  for  bridges  in  general,  but  the  bridge  in  particular 
that  concerns  us  is  the  bridge  across  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
between  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Matamoras.  Mexico. 

This  bridge  is  being  built  primarily  to  connect  a  great  rail- 
road system  in  one  great  nation  with  a  great  railroad  system  of 
another  great  nation.  It  is  therefore  another  connecting  link 
in  the  unbreakable  chain  of  friendship  that  binds  these  two 
nations  together.  These  two  nations  as  the  year  roll  by  are  be- 
coming closer  and  closer  allied,  in  the  bonds  of  Sympathy.  Tra- 
ditions, Customs  and  Thought.  Their  forms  of  government  are 
practically  one  and  the  same.  The  constitutions  of  both 
notions  are  founded  upon  the  selfsame  foundations,  and  both 
breathe  freely  of  the  air  of  liberty.  The  only  marked  difference 
between  the  two  nations  is  the  small  difference  in  tongues.  But 
the  knowledge  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States  and  the  know- 
ledge of  English  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  growing  among  all 
classes  each  day. 

The  completion  of  the  Brownsville  and  Matamoras  bridge 
will  assist  in  no  small  way  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  two 
languages.  Little  need  be  said  as  to  what  extent  the  business 
and  commerce  of  the  two  nations  will  be  increased  by  the  build- 
ing of  this  bridge.    This  is  apparent  to  all. 

With  rare  consideration  for  the  localities  contiguous  to  the 
bridge  the  officers  of  the  'Frisco  and  the  National  lines  of  Mexico 
have  made  provision  for  the  use  of  the  bridge  by  carriages, 
pedestrians,  and  automobiles,  and  if  in  the  future  the  business 
between  the  two  respective  cities  warrants,  the  passing  of  street 
cars. 

Very  little  of  note  is  ever  accomplished  without  some  feel- 
ing of  regret  and  sadness.  The  completion  of  the  Brownsville 
and  Matamoras  bridge  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  regie; 
that  will  be  occasioned  in  this  instance  lies  in  the  possible  pass- 
ing away  of  the  picturesque  ferry,  one  mile  below  the  bridge 
site,  with  its  cunning  boats,  and  its  artful  "Botaroes. "  To  the 
mind  of  the  writer  the  most  interesting  thing  that  he  has  seen, 
in  either  of  the  cities,  is  the  ferry.  The  negro  barracks,  where 
the  negroes  shot  up  Fort  Brown,  or  the  bull  fights  in  Matamoras 
possess  scant  interest  for  him  as  compared  with  the  ferry.  Who 
could  wish  to  see  a  more  inspiring  scene  than  to  see  the  ferry 
in  operation  on  Sunday.  The  little  boats  gaily  decorated  with 
the  colors  of  the  two  Sister  Republics  carrying  their  precious 
cargo   of  human   freight   back  and    forth,   guided   and   propelled 
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safely  across  the  River  Bravo  del  Norto  by  the  skilful  Mexican 
"Botaroes"  to  the  martial  strains  of  a  peerless  Mexican  band. 

With  exceptional  public  spirit,  the  genial  and  much-loved 
Judge  Forto  who  manages  the  ferry  has  thrown  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  building  the  bridge,  but  on  the  contrary  has  shown 
every  interest  of  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  His  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  bridge  builders  has  always  been  theirs  for  the 
asking ;  he  has  done  this  although  he  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  that  when  the  bridge  is  finished  his  ferry,  which  has  been 
carrying  people  across  the  river  for  30  years  with  the  unparalleled 
record  of  not  hurting  one  soul,  will  gradually  die.  God  bless 
the  Judge  and  long  may  he  live. 

The  bridge  rejoices  in  the  good  name,  The  Brownsville  and 
Matamoras  Bridge.  The  name  is  unusually  appropriate.  Browns- 
ville possesses  a  unique  name  in  the  United  States  for  reasons 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Matamoras  is  famous  throughout  Mexico  as  being  the  city 
where  the  great  events  transpired  that  gave  Mexico  her  greatest 
citizen  and  statesman,  the  wonderful  and  wise  Diaz. 

People  of  Brownsville  and  Matamoras,  the  bridge  identified 
by  your  name  is  yours.  A  bridge  of  stone  and  steel.  May  its 
foundations  never  fail.  May  no  rascally  fiddler,  on  a  summer's 
eve,  with  his  instrument  attuned  to  the  responsive  chord  of  one 
of  its  tension  members,  fiddle  away  till  the  whole  struct  tire  shall 
collapse  as  traditional  fable  tells  us  has  been  done.  May  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  flow  gently  when  passing  by  your  bridge 
in  their  turbulent  roll  to  the  sea.  May  no  violent  tornado,  orig- 
inating among  bad  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  wreck 
its  fury  on  your  bridge.  May  the  trains  of  the  two  great  railroads 
that  will  use  it  roll  proudly  and  safely  across  the  yawning  chasm 
of  the  river  for  many  years  to  come.  May  no  accident  of  any 
description  ever  mar  its  fair  name.  May  it  perform  its  offices 
as  a  good  bridge,  as  all  good  bridges  in  history  have  done,  in  per 
f<  <|ing  communication,  promoting  commerce  and  advancing  civili- 
zation of  the  two  nations  that  it  joins.  May  the  young  ladies  of 
Brownsville  Avith  their  sturdy  beaus,  and  the  senoritas  of  Mata- 
moras with  their  escorts  frequently  use  the  bridge  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  courtships.  And  lastly,  but  not  least,  may  the 
result  of  such  unions  engendered,  fostered  and  favored  by  the 
bridge  produce  a  race  of  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  that  in  human  achievement,  progress,  and  love  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  shall  rival  the  Spartans  of  Old. 

W.  B.  TAYLOR. 
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Hutu  in  u . 


The  year  grows  ripe  to  middle  age: 

All  o'er  the  sober  garden  bed 

The  flaunting  summer  petals,  shed, 

Give  place  to  that  more  fruitful  stage 

AVhen  seeds  of  healthy  life  grow  ripe, 

And  pulpy  fruits  with  juices  swell, 

And  Nature  from  her  rustic  pipe 

Draws  music  of  the  softest  type 

'Mid  stream  and  woodland,  mead  and  fell. 

Only  by  chance  outpipeth  now 
The  robin,  but,  his  note  grown  dear 
Through  rarity,  more  charms  the  ear 
Than  when  he  piped  on  every  bough. 
And  foliage  takes  a  richer  green 
And  skies  assume  a  warmer  hue 
And  mellow  from  their  azure  to — 
A  golden-moated  deep  serene, 
Of  which  the  earth  reflects  the  sheen 
In  autumn's  sunny  harvest  hue. 

And  as  the  year,  my  spirit  grows; 
For  lo !  my  life  hath  passed  away 
From  summer  with  its  blossoms  gay, 
Unto  the  seed  time  and  the  close. 
The  flowers  of  memory,  thought  and  love, 
Have  ripened  with  the  golden  dust 
Of  rich  experience,  what  in  trust, 
They  held  of  fruitage  from  above ; 
And  through  my  quickening  spirit  move 
The  vital  throbbings  of  the  must. 

Quicken  of  wine  of  life  in  me ! 

Grow  ripe  within,  thou  wine  of  song? 

That  souls  may  drink  and  hearts  grow  strong; 

For  genuine  art  should  ever  be 

Inebriating  in  such  wise 

That  all  of  baseness  reel  away, 

And  fall  as  native  clay  on  clay, 

Leaving  the  nobler  faculties 

Untrammelled  all,  and  forced  to  rise — 

For  very  buoyance  to  the  day. 

FRANK  WATKRS. 
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Bubbles. 


1TII  that  trenchant  insight  and  nervous  terseness 
of  expression  so  supereminently  his  own,  our 
immortal  Will  of  Avon  remarks  that  "men  are 
but  children  of  a  larger  growth."  He  is  right. 
It  is  not  "the  nature  of  the  beast"  which 
changes  ■ —  it  is  merely  the  nature  of  his  toys : 
the  full-grown  man  is  but  the  overgrown  in- 
fant. What  one  of  us  has  not,  in  the  days  of  his  guileless  youth, 
extracted  whole  hours  of  rapt  delight  from  no  more  complicate 
or  ethereal  raw  materials  of  the  same  than  are  comprised  in  a 
clay  pipe  and  a  mug  of  soapy  water?  Barren  of  a  lost  delight  is 
truly  that  incomplete  childhood  which  never  thrilled  to  watch  the 
beamy  bubble  bud  and  blow  from  forth  the  inverted  bowl,  swell 
to  majestic  rounded  beauty  of  perfect  form,  clothe  itself  in  iri- 
descent dyes  of  changeful  splendour,  and,  released  by  the  deft 
manipulation  of  its  infant  creator,  float  majestically  away  on  the 
lucent  heavens  of  air,  a  microcosm  of  glory  in  itself — "a  thing 
of  beauty"  newly  born,  though  not,  alack!  "a  joy  forever."  Ten 
seconds  —  twenty  seconds  —  ye  gods!  full  thirty  seconds  of  ful- 
filled delight,  of  trembling  absorption  in  that  glowing  flight,  that 
infant  sphere;  and  then  —  f uff !  the  heavens  are  vacant  of  a 
rapture,  and  the  places  of  a  glory  know  it  no  more!  What 
matter?  The  magic  pipe,  the  glory-breeding  suds,  the  informing 
breath  of  the  infant  world-builder,  still  remain ;  new  planets  of 
delight  break  forth,  soar,  and  disappear;  until,  sated  with  his 
evanescent  universe  of  joy,  the  youthful  godling  rests  from  his 
pleasant  labour,  and  feels  that  it  was  good — while  it  lasted! 

In  the  days  of  our  proud  maturity  (God  save  the  mark!)  we 
do  not  revert  to  the  unsophisticated  bubble  of  our  childish  ad- 
miration ;  but  all  the  same,  in  one  way  or  another,  do  we  remain 
bubble-blowers  from  childhood  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The 
mischief  of  it  is,  that  the  bubbles  wherewith  we  amuse  our  adult 
intelligence  are,  as  a  rule,  not  near  so  pretty  as  the  primal  and 
genuine  article,  and  our  amusement  is  therefore  in  so  much  the 
less  intelligent.  For  the  bubble  of  the  overgrown  child  is  a  thing 
multiform  in  aspect,  ranging  "through  all  the  forms  diverse  of 
waking  dream"  from  an  eye-glass  to  a  "hobble-skirt,"  and  its 
name  is  legion,  though  reducible  to  a  generic  singleness  under 
the  one  pithy  and  expressive  cognomen  —  a  "fad." 

There  are  fads  of  all  sorls,  shapes,  and  sizes.  There  are  fads 
of  fashion  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  eye-glass  just  adverted  to. 
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This  <it  one  time  pervaded  space;  and,  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory, 
you  encountered  al  every  hand's  turn  young  gentlemen  of  aspir- 
ing mood,  who  had  no  earthly  necessity  for  such  an  appendage, 
dangling  the  magic  crystal  from  its  string,  or  adjusting  it  for  a 
glassy  stare  of  supercilious  insolence  which  proved  conclusively 
to  themselves,  if  to  no  one  else,  how  vastly  superior  they  were 
to  the  vulgar  herd  who  plodded  through  life  with  merely  the 
eyes  furnished  them  by  crude  uncivilized  mother  Nature.  0,  the 
exulting  glory  of  that  first  stare  at  an  inferior  universe  through 
the  medium  of  the  magic  glass!  0,  the  sublime  difference'  it  at 
once  created  between  the  privileged  wearer  and  his  base  sur- 
roundings! And  how  contemptible,  in  the  comparison,  became 
that  "othah  fellow,"  without  the  eye-glass,  whom  the  eye-glass, 
stared  at  and  through  with  a  gaze  at  once  transfixing  and  ignor- 
ing— boring  through  the  insignificant  wretch,  and  losing  itself 
beyond  in  the  deep  abysses  of  infinite  space  !  Whence  the  ecstaey  .' 
Why  the  ecslacy?  Wherefore  the  delicious  sensation  of  sublime 
superiority  imparted  by  this  so  simple  instrument  of  occult  in- 
fluence? We  know  not :  "it  is  a  theme  beyond  our  feeble  powers" 
like  poety.  or  a  good  joke,  it  defies  and  evades  explanation.  Of 
young  Barnacle  and  his  brothers  of  the  glass,  the  ghost  of  John 
Keats  may  arise  from  his  tomb  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius,  and  cry  aloud  to  a  listening  universe:  —  "why 
in  the  name  of  glory  were  they  proud?"  But  we  cannot  answer 
the  unanswerable  :  a  sacred  obscurity  im'olves  the  mystic  theme. 

The  eye-glass  still  prolongs  a  precarious  subsistence,  but  the 
days  of  its  glory  are  gone  by.  Never  mind.  New  bubbles  float 
forth  to  beautify  the  ambient  air.  Still  within  the  memory  of 
man  lingers  the  impressive  and  touching  custom  of  the  gentlemen 
lifting  their  hats  to  the  ladies  after  they  had  met  and  passed  on! 
To  a  profane  and  unsympathetic  eye,  it  might  have  suggested  a 
silent  act  of  pious  and  humble  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the 
male  biped  for  a  deliverance  mercifully  vouchsafed:  but  the  lofty 
chivalry  wherewith  tin1  soul  of  the  modern  man  is  so  gloriously 
imbued,  spurns  the  invidious  suggestion,  and  declares  that  the 
deferred  salute  must  have  been  intended  as  a  kind  of  grace  after 
meat  —  sweetmeat.    This,  too,  is  a  glory  departed. 

Very  diverting  have  been  the  variations  in  cut  mysteriously 
developed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  nether  masculine  garment — 
that  awful  piece  of  raiment  which  shrouds  its  majesty  behind 
the  tenebrific  epithet,  "the  inexpressibles."  In  this  unspeakable 
article  of  apparel — culminating  glory  in  a  magniiieent  depravity 
o!'  costume — there  is  no  consistency  of  form.  Now  it  is  loose  and 
flowing,  like  a  pair  of  potato-sacks  sewed  together.       Anon,    it 
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shrinks  skin-tight,  until  the  luckless  citizen  who  drops  his  purse 
on  the  sidewalk  must  let  it  lie,  or,  stooping  to  reclaim  his  own, 
brave  the  awful  possibilities  of  such  temerarious  daring.  Then, 
again,  the  changeful  garment  appeareth  suddenly  in  its  bell- 
mouthed  variety ;  and  honest  Jack  before  the  mast,  home  from 
a  cruise,  finds  himself  quite  en  regie,  while  gentlemen  of  leisure, 
"half  seas  over,"  may  feel  with  dignified  self-approbation  that 
there'  is  a  kind  of  happy  nautical  harmony  between  their  habitude 
and  their  habit.  Till  lo !  once  more  the  freakish  article  reverses 
its  mode,  and  changes  to  the  peg-top,  which,  as  it  descends  earth- 
ward, grows  "small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less" — like,  per- 
chance, again,  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  wearer. 

All  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  passing  fads  in  dress ;  but 
some  assume  a  proud  permanence  of  being.  Bubbles,  these,  of 
tougher  texture,  warranted  to  stand  the  pricks  of  time,  circum- 
stance, and  even  the  aspic  tongue  of  ridicule.  Instance  that  most 
imposing  item  of  male  headgear  variously  yclept  the  tall  hat, 
the  top  hat,  the  plug  hat,  the  chimney-pot  hat,  the  stove-pipe  hat, 
and  with  playful  hyperbole,  the  sky-scraper.  This  prehistoric 
article  of  head-dress  has  been  to  me,  1  humbly  confess,  a  perennial 
object  of  wonder,  awe,  and  pensive  stupefaction.  What  must 
not  have  been  the  sublime  daring,  the  superb  superiority  to  ridi- 
cule, the  soaring  invention,  of  that  glorious  Edison  of  fashion 
who  first  from  out  the  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness  evolved 
the  skyward  structure,  and,  finally  crowned  therewith,  deservedly 
a  king  among  his  lesser  brethren  of  the  mode,  stalked  forth  in  the 
light  of- day  and  challenged  the  reverence  or  defied  the  laughter 
of  an  awe-bestricken  or  censorious  and  unimpressible  world! 
We  are  used  to  the  glorious  superstructure  now,  and  its  lofty 
majesty  has  a  peculiar  faculty  for  instilling  a  timid  respect; 
but  even  to  this  day  it  does  excite,  by  whiles,  the  malicious 
humour  of  the  ungodly  and  irreverent-minded,  while  many  have 
been  the  assaults  perpetrated  on  its  venerable  dignity  from  time 
to  time  by  barbaric  wielders  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  It  has 
survived  them  all  —  it  has  come  to  stay;  and  it  may  be  that  "The 
Last  Man"  of  the  poet  Campbell  (or  is  it  Campbell?)  will  con- 
front a  crumbling  universe,  and  give  utterance  to  his  sublime 
monologue,  beneath  the  time-hallowed  shadow  and  heaven-prop- 
ping dignity  of — a  stove-pipe  hat  ! 

I  would  fain  refer,  in  a  few  feeling  words,  to  the  sacred 
swallow-tail  cf  vespertilion  festivity.  Bu1  here  language  reds 
into  fatuity,  and  beggared  expression,  closing  the  doors  of  bank- 
rupt speecli.  refuses  all  further  drafts  on  exhausted  resources. 
and  takes  refuge   in  the  silence  of  despair. 

MARK  LOVKLL. 
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Zbc  flftabing  of  flftcyico. 


INCE  the  birth  of  man  he  lias  been  groping  in  his 
different  spheres  where  ignorance  reigned,  in  different 
intensities,  searching  for  that  truth  which  might 
enable  him  to  distinguish  fact  from  falsehood,  friends 
from  enemies,  to  determine  those  forces  which  could 
made  to  produce  advancement  instead  of  retrogression, 
and  to  cultivate  in  his  nature  some  of  the  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed  by  nature  that  he  might  steadily  lift  him- 
self to  the  high  plane  where  reason  instead  of  brute  force  should 
be  his  chief  asset  and  where  the  dictates  of  an  ever  wakeful  con- 
science and  intellect  should  faithfully  point  to  the  paths  of 
conduct  that  would  find  him  following  that  rule  of  internal  good- 
ness, "To  do  unto  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him." 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  men  had  effected  their  escape 
from  the  bonds  of  untutored  nature,  and  found  it  more  pleasant 
to  adopt  the  principle  that  right  should  be  encouraged  and  the 
commission  of  wrong  prohibited  by  some  preventive  law.  they 
still  clung  with  prudence  to  the  idea  that  "to  do  unto  other 
nations  as  they  would  have  other  nations  do  unto  them"  would 
be  the  one  great  precept  that  would  promote  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation, that  would  secure  for  the  richest  and  for  the  poorest  of 
their  inhabitants  the  greatest  peace,  safety  and  prosperity,  and 
stand  out  as  a  guiding  light,  not  possessed  by  other  nations  con- 
templating invasion  or  oppression,  nor  by  the  evil-minded  who 
essay  the  despoiling  of  the  industrious. 

Virtue,  truth,  industry,  intelligence  and  patriotism  are  per- 
sonal attributes  among  the  nation  whose  greatest  percentage  of 
people,  having  emerged  from  the  primary  condition  of  mankind, 
are  found  to  possess  these  qualities,  must  imperatively  be  classed 
among  the  first  of  our  so-called  civilized  nations  —  whether  its 
population  is  twenty  millions  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants. 

All  the  races  and  the  nations  of  the  world  to-day  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  banish  ignorance,  vice,  indolence  and  super- 
stition from  their  confines  and  are  encouraging  and  making  the 
proper  compensation  for  the  industry  practised.  They  are  point- 
ing out  to  the  individual  that  these  improved  paths  will  secure 
for  him  a  longer  and  happier  life,  result  in  less  friction  with  his 
associates,  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  more  perfect  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  his  existence  and  drive  him  slowly  but  surely  to 
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that  goal  of  perfection  which  is  the  acknowledged  desire  of  man. 

When  resistance  is  offered  to  this  acknowledged  improved 
idea  of  control  for  the  immense  mass  of  humanity,  and  when  in- 
fractions are  practised  which  endanger  society,  it  is  then  necessary 
to  punish  the  violator,  generally  by  imprisonment,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  seed  which  has  been  planted  will  prosper.  Modern 
and  even  ancient  governments  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  she'd  the  blood  of  persons  who  persisted  in  their  malicious 
attempts  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  domestic  labour,  and,  above  all, 
international  peace. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Mexico,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
this  last  four  hundred  years,  Mexico  has  found  herself  invaded 
and  oppressed.  Industry  was  comparatively  dead,  the  govern- 
ment was  weak,  the  treasury  was  low.  In  fact  from  the  date  of 
her  independence  in  1810  till  the  year  1870,  she  has  had  a  suc- 
cession of  revolutions,  reverses  and  domestic  struggles  which,  in 
number  and  severity,  possibly  are  without  an  equal  in  history. 

AVhen  Maximilian  sought  to  establish  his  empire  in  Mexico 
at  the  close  of  the  French  intervention,  there  was  developed  a 
sentiment  that  all  domestic  eruptions  must  cease  and  that  each 
and  every  individual  should  help  the  advancement  of  the  country 
and  be  subordinate  to  the  country's  necessities.  And  this  re- 
juvenation of  the  country  was  commenced  under  the  guidance  of 
two  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times  —  Juarez  and  Diaz. 

Their  success  has  been  so  marked  that  any  faithful  searcher 
after  the  truth  knows  that  Mexico  has  emerged  from  the  dark 
cloud  of  financial  discredit  and  revolution  to  the  sunlight  of 
national  unity  and  prosperity. 

Mexico  makes  a  lasting  impression  on  the  senses.  No  matter 
where  you  go  something  of  tin1  spirit  and  charm  of  the  country 
comes  to  3rou ;  you  .smell  it  in  the  ozone  that  comes  to  you  on  the 
four  winds  of  the  earth,  the  perfume  of  its  constant  blooming 
vegetation,  that  hangs  about  you  like  a  benediction. 

To-day  the  true  facts  will  prove  that  Mexico  occupies  an 
enviable  posilion  on  account  of  the  age  of  her  civilization,  the 
strength  of  her  government,  her  climate,  her  mineral  wealth,  her 
hospitable  inhabitants  and  her  immunity  from  evil-minded  men. 

Vet  .Mexico  and  its  people  are  the  most  maligned  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  even  a  superficial  investigation 
would  disclose  |<>  the  intelligent  person  that  this  country  has  a 
model  government,  a  hospitable  people,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments accomplished  through  the  genius  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz. 
and  generously  supported  by  a   loyal   Mexican  people. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  no  railways,  telegraph  or  secur- 
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ity  that  would  aid  commerce.  General  Diaz  lias  overcome  all 
these  obstacles  and  has  so  firmly  established  such  a  foundation 
that  a  backward  movement  of  Mexico  is  impossible. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  city  in  Mexico  a  certain 
newspaper  man.  who  was  European  by  birth,  education  and 
citizenship.  He  felt  so  disappointed  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment should  refuse  to  adopt  his  personal  ideas  that  he  went  to 
the  United  States,  where,  under  the  free  press  guaranties,  he 
could  write  a  book  and  in  it  vividly  describe  the  alleged  cruelty 
of  the  Mexican  Government  and  other  products  of  his  disappoint- 
ed mind.  Should  such  a  man  be  noticed  who  tried  to  cauft 
eruption  between  Americans  and  Alexicans,  either  commercially 
or  socially,  or  both? 

Again,  a  certain  Mexican  betrayed  a  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  his  government  and  embezzled  a  large  sum  of  the  public 
money.  To  avoid  notoriety  of  this  man.  the  President  allowed 
certain  wealthy  citizens  to  contribute  a  sufficient  amount  to  re- 
imburse the  treasury  of  the  funds  extracted,  so  that  this  self- 
confessed  thief  might  return  to  the  paths  of  .honesty  and  secure 
a  livelihood  for  his  large  family.  He  was  given  every  advantage 
of  "making  good."  but  after  obtaining  a  loan  of  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  Mexican  currency,  he  fled  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  has  employed  his  talents  in  furthering  revolutionary 
moves  in  his  own  country.  He  and  many  other  Mexicans  live 
in  the  States  as  political  fugitives.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  piti- 
fully describe  their  hard  lot.  Sensation  mongers  write  up  articles 
on  "Barbarous  Mexico,"  which  poison  international  relations. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Smith,  a  warm  American  champion  of  Mexico,  re- 
quested President  Taft  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  mails  to 
certain  magazines  that  were  publishing  articles  detrimental  to 
international  peace.  This  was  a  wise  move  for  it  prevented  these 
magazines  from  entering  millions  of  homes,  where  they  would 
cause  disgrace  and  injury  to  American  citizens  in  Mexico. 

Despite  the  adversity  which  Mexico  has  encountered,  she 
has  at  last  been  placed  on  a  base  level  with  (lie  other  success- 
ful nations  of  the  world.  Centuries  ago  it  was  the  boast  of  a 
certain  King  that  "he  found  Rome  of  muck  and  he  left  it  of 
marble,"  but  how  much  more  can  be  said  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Porfirio  Diaz  that  "he  found  Mexico  impoverished  from  three 
centuries  of  vice-regal  exploitation:  burdened  with  feudal  in- 
stitutions and  superstitions;  disintegrated  by  internal  discord: 
and  left  it  after  his  own  labour  of  a  third  of  a  century  a  happy 
and  united  country,  bulging  with  prosperity;  an  untarnished 
credit    before  the   whole   world:    with    freedom  of   press,    speech. 
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religious  worship ;  free  schools  and  compulsory  education,  and 
his  country  occupying  a  position  as  a  moral  and  educational 
factor  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world." 

Long  life  and  peace  for  the  Mexican  nation !    Happiness  and 
prosperity  for  her  people!     Viva  General  Porfirio  Diaz! 

F.  A.  L.,  '14. 


IRcception  to  CavMnal  Dannutellt. 


On  Thursday,  September  15th,  the  Canadian  Capital  was 
highly  honored  by  a  visit  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vannutelli, 
papal  legate  to  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  held  but  a  few  days 
previously  in  Montreal.  Not  only  was  his  visit  of  great  gratifi- 
cation to  thousands  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  city,  but 
persons  of  all  creeds  joined  alike  in  welcoming  the  distinguished 
guest.  His  Eminence  was  met  at  the  depot  by  Mgr.  Routhier, 
diocesan  administrator,  the  local  clergy,  and  University  students, 
and  together  with  La  Garde  Champlain  and  thousands  of  ardent 
admirers  the  Cardinal  was  escorted  to  the  Basilica  where1  he  was 
tendered  a  welcome  befitting  only  one  of  so  high  an  ecclesiastical 
rank. 

As  early  as  (i  p.m.  crowds  of  well-wishers  were  wending  their 
way  towards  the  Basilica,  and  by  the  time  the  Cardinal  bad  ar- 
rived not  even  standing  room  was  left  for  those  desirous  of  being 
present  at  the  reception.  Here  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
honored  legate,  and  after  a  suitable  reply,  followed  by  a  bless- 
ing of  the  congregation.  His  Eminence  withdrew  to  the  palace. 

The  following  morning  at  10  ;i.m.  Ottawa's  celebrated  guest 
I '.iid  a  visit  to  the  University  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  tho 
Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Murphy,  O.M.I.,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  I  he  faculty.  The  students  were  present  "en  masse*'  and 
everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the  occasion  a  memorable 
one.  Indeed  such  it  was,  the  participants  in  the  reception  ex- 
celling themselves  in  manifesting  to  His  Eminence  that  Ottawa 
in  general,  and  Ottawa  'Varsity  in  particular,  realized  what  a 
great  honor  it  was  to  he  the  entertainers  of  such  an  illustrious 
individual. 

His  Eminence  was  received  primarily  with  a  hymn  specially 
composed  Cor  the  occasion,  and  sung  by  the  University  Chora! 
Society  under  the  able  direction  of  Rev.  Ur.  Paquette.     This  was 
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followed  by  two  addresses,  one  in  English,  the  other  in  French. 
The  former  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  J.  O'Gorman,  '11,  the  latter  by 
Mr.  0.  Sanve.  The  following  is  the  English  address  presented 
to  His  Eminence : 

To  His  E?ninence  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Vannutelli,  Pontifical  Legate  to 
the  International  Eucharist ic  Congress. 

Your  Eminence, 

We,  the  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  find  it  difficult 
to  express  in  adequate  words  our  deep  sense  of  the  honor  that  has 
been  conferred  upon  us  this  day.  Your  Eminence  comes  to  us, 
representing  in  a  very  special  and  in  a  very  immediate  way,  the 
august  person  of  the  Holy  Father.  Moreover,  if  the  recent 
Eucharistic  Congress  is  the  most  important  public  event  that  lias 
taken  place  in  the  religious  life  of  this  country,  how  great  must 
be  our  privilege  and  honor  of  entertaining,  within  these  walls, 
him  who  was  the  central  figure  of  that  event. 

But,  between  Your  Eminence  and  ourselves  there  is  a  tie 
still  stronger  even  than  that  of  respect  and  veneration.  We 
would  recall  that  day,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  twenty  thou- 
sand Catholic  young  men  of  Canada  were  gathered  together  at 
the  feet  of  Ycur  Eminence,  and  when  these  twenty  thousand 
young  men,  fired  by  your  presence  and  example,  promised  to  fight 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  Religion,  nay.  if  need  be, 
to  shed  their  blood  in  behalf  of  the  righteous  cause.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  there  were  wrought  ties  of  affection  and 
loyal  devotion  that  years  will  not  weaken.  Not  only  by  your 
kindness  and  by  your  solicitude  for  our  spiritual  welfare,  have 
you  endeared  yourself  to  Canadian  youth,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  you  have  shown  us,  by  your  example,  how  we  ought  to  be 
brave  and  self-sacrificing.  For,  in  the  stirring  days  of  1S(J7. 
when  the  enemy  was  warring  against  the  Temporal  power  of  the 
Church,  Your  Eminence,  as  military  chaplain,  was  ever  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  bearing  the  stress  and  danger  of  battle. 

The  labors  of  Your  Eminence  during  the  last  few  days  have 
been  crowned  with  consolations.  May  we  this  morning  add 
still  another  consolation,  by  expressing  our  resolution  to  follow 
the  advice  that  was  given  to  us  at  the  public  meeting  in  Mont- 
real, and  to  imitate  your  example,  by  being  prepared  to  shed 
our  blood  in  the  defence  of  right,  or  when  duty  calls. 

We  shall  always  remember  this  day  with  feelings  of  pride, 
and  we  shall  be  grateful  that  to  us  has  been  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  entertaining  so  distinguished  a   guest  as  your  Eminence. 

THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  OTTAWA. 
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His  Eminence  replied  as  follows: — 
Mes  chers  Universitaires, — 

Votre,  bienveillante  reception,  ainsi  que  vos  magnifiques 
adresses  dont  vous  venez  de  m'honorer,  prouvent  hautement 
votre  religieux  respect  pour  le  Cardinal  Legat  et  votre  solide 
attachement  au  Saint-Siege.  Venu,  d'outre-mer,  pour  presider 
au  grand  Congres  Eucharistique  dont  la  Metropole  se  glorifiera 
de  l'evenment  dans  son  histoire  du  vingtieme  siecle,  je  ne  vou- 
lais  pas  quitter  l'Amerique  sans  visiter  la  Capitale  du  Canada. 
De  tons  les  magnifiques  edifices  qui  honorent  votre  ville,  chers 
Universitaires,  de  tous  vos  beaux  temples  dont  les  fleches  prient 
Dieu  dans  les  nues,  de  toutes  vos  institutions  qui  alimentent  votre 
jeunesse  etudiante,  il  y  en  avait  une  dont  la  visite  me  souriait 
depuis  longtemps,  et  cette  institution,  c'etait  cette  belle  et  grande 
Universite  d 'Ottawa. 

On  m'en  a  tant  parle  de  l'Universite  d'Ottawa!  et  je  vois 
que  les  eloges  qu'on  m'en  a  fait  sont  encore  au-dessous  de  la 
realite.  Et  si  j'en  juge  par  la  majeste  de  votre  edifice  et  le 
nombre  imposant  des  braves  etudiants  qui  me  temoignent  si  bien 
leur  affection,  je  suis  force  de  constater  que  les  Oblats  de  Marie- 
Immaculee  marchent  a  grands  pas  dans  le  chemin  du  double 
succes  materiel  et  intellectuel !  Vous  recevez  ici,  chers  Universi- 
taires, une  formation  incomparablement  chretienne  et  profonde- 
ment  scientifique,  une  education  qui  fera  de  vous,  des  soldats 
dignes  de  vos  ancetres  dont  la  semence  de  foi  et  de  bonnes 
tt'iivres  sur  ce  sol  d'Amerique  est  l'objet  d'une  perpetuelle  admi- 
ration du  monde  entier ! ! 

Soyez  toujours  fideles  a.  la  voix  de  votre  conscience  et  de 
vos  devoirs  religieux,  que  l'obeissance  a,  vos  etudes  soient  le 
partage  de  votre  vie  collegienne ;  et  que  toujours  et  en  toutes 
circonstances  rayonnent,  sur  vos  fronts,  ce  rayon  de  votre  foi 
et  votre  fidele  attachement  au  Saint-Siege. 

Soyez  assures  que  notre  Saint  Pere  le  Pape  pense  souvent 
a  vous  la-bas,  ct  qu'avec  un  cceur  plein  de  joie  je  lui  parlerai 
de  vous  et  lui  demandcrai  de  repandre  sur  vos  nobles  efforts  sa 
feconde  benediction. 


The  study  of  the  Irish  language  in  the  State  University  of 
California  lias  bogun.  Professor  J.  J.  OTIegarty  is  head  of  the 
new  department. 
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THE  NEW  TERM. 

This  year  owing  to  the  grandiose  Eucharist  ic  Congress  in 
Montreal,  lectures  were  resinned  a  week  later  than  usual,  hut 
everything  is  now  in  full  swing  and  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  seems 
to  animate  such  and  every  one  connected  with  Alma  Mater. 
Particularly  gratifying  is  the  great  number  of  students  who 
have  registered  in  the  Business,  Arts  and  Theological  depart- 
ments. It  can  safely  be  said  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Institution  have  the  numbers  been  greater,  and  this  in  spite 
of,  or  rather  is  it  not  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  standard 
of  studies  is  being  steadily  raised.  A  strengthened  staff  and 
curriculum  and  more  exacting  examinations  are  things  of  which 
every  student  may  well  be  proud,  harmonizing  as  they  do  with 
a  general  movement  in  the  same  direction  throughout  the  entire 
Province  of  Ontario.  Our  great  institutions  of  learning  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  it  is  quality  not  quantity  that  counts.  -  — 
that  it  is  immeasurably  better  for  the  country  to  have  a  dozen 
strong  B.A.'s.  B.L.'s  or  M.D.'s  than  a  hundred  weak  ones.     In- 
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deed  signs  are  not  wanting  that  in  the  not  distant  future  a 
degree  in  Arts  may  be  required  for  entry  into  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. 

Some  of  our  graduates  of  1910  have  taken  up  the  study  of 
Law  or  Medicine,  others  have  heard  the  call  of  the  Master  and 
entered  Seminary  to  prepare  for  His  service.  To  each  and  all 
we  wish  great  happiness  and  success.  Their  departure  has  thin- 
ned the/  ranks  of  our  Editorial  Staff,  but  there  is  many  an  eager 
and  enthusiastic  pen  ready  to  take  up  the  burden.  We  trust 
that  the  Board  of  1010-1911  will  respond  nobly  to  the  calls  made 
upon  it,  and  maintain  the  high  standard  of  literary  excellence 
set  by  its  predecessors. 


THE  EUCIIARISTIC  CONGRESS. 

The  gathering  at  Montreal  in  September  to  proclaim  the 
Catholic  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence  was  unique  in  many  re- 
spects. It  was  the  first  Congress  held  on  the  continent  of  America 
and  the  first  held  in  the  British  Empire  after  the  abolition  of  the 
Coronation  Oath.  Neither  distance,  nor  seas,  nor  countries  to  be 
Ira  versed,  prevented  individuals  and  prelates  of  every  nation 
and  tongue  from  gathering  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Royal 
Mount  to  co-operate  with  the  local  clergy  and  laity  and  the  civil 
authorities  in  an  admirable  profession  of  Christian  unity,  truth 
and  love.  We  do  not  doubt  that  all  who  were  present  at  any  of 
the  more  important  functions,  such  as  the  open-air  mass  or  the 
procession,  and  who  were  able  to  view  the  sea  of  faces  that  met 
one  on  every  side  and  the  devotion  manifested  for  the  Eucharistic 
King,  felt  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  Canada  is  a  land  of  deep 
and  strong  faith  as  well  as  unlimited  resources  —  a  land  destined 
for  great  things  in  the  designs  of  Providence  and  the  spread  of 
Catholicity.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  Congress  upon  Catholics 
is  certain,  while  the  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy  of  our  separated 
brethren  were  manifested  in  a  practical  way,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  press  was  one  of  respectful  admiration. 


FORUST  FIRES  --  A  NATIONAL  MENACE. 

During  the  past  summer  foresl  fire«  have  been  devouring 
the  growth  of  centuries  with  ruthless  rapacity.  Northern  On- 
tario. Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  have  suffered  most.  Fine 
tracts  of  merchantable  timber  worth  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
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destroyed,  square  mile  upon  square  mile  of  young  growth  com- 
ing on  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  future  has  been  wiped  out 
of  existence.  In  Northern  Ontario,  where  but  a  thin  layer  of 
vegetable  mould  covers  the  rocks,  the  soft,  oozy  foresl  lloor,  the 
only  hope  of  vegetation  and  equable  stream  flow  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed,  leaving  a  cheerless  rocky  waste  for  generations 
to  come.  Even  if  no  thought  be  given  to  the  number  of  lives 
lost,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  loss  occasioned  this  year  by 
forest  fires  has  been  nothing  short  of  appalling. 

Can  nothing  be  done,  then,  to  prevent  this  loss?  The  answer 
is  that  much  can  be  done.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  indi- 
cated in  two  words — public  sentiment.  The  two  principal  cai  - 
of  forest  fires  are  campers  and  railways,  and  public  opinion  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  these.  The  tourist-camper  does  not  at 
all  realize  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  his  unextinguished 
camp  fire  may  do.  Laws  against  leaving  camp  fires  burning  are 
already  on  the  statute  books,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  their 
observance  rests  mainly  with  the  tourist  himself.  He  must  be 
impressed  with  the  very  serious  nature  of  his  offence.  If  a  man 
sets  fire  to  a  building,  he  is  convicted  of  arson  and  sent  to  prison 
as  a  felon,  but  if  his  unextinguished  camp  fire  burns  down  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  timber  and  perhaps  destroys  human  life 
as  well,  he  is,  at  best,  made  to  pay  a  small  fine.  When  public 
opinion  views  this  carelessness  of  the  camper  as  a  criminal  act 
and  frowns  upon  him  accordingly,  considerable  progress  will 
have  been  made  in  lessening  the  number  of  forest  fires  from  this 
cause. 

But  it  is  the  railways  that  spread  the  most  destruction.  Tra- 
versing, as  they  do,  the  great  lone  stretches  of  uninhabited  tim- 
ber areas,  the  sparks  from  their  locomotives  start  numerous  fires 
that  gain  great  headway  before  being  detected.  Too  often  the 
right-of-way,  piled  thick  with  inflammable  rubbish,  furnishes  a 
tinder-box  for  these  conflagrations.  The  owner  of  destroyed  pro- 
perty along  the  line  has  found  it  almost  impossible  under  the 
present  laws  to  get  damages  from  the  railway  company,  so  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  fix  the  responsibility,  and  so  expensive  is  the  process 
of  litigation.  In  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  fires  due  to  this 
cause,  the  Committee  on  Forests  of  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion has  proposed  to  make  the  railways  pecuniarily  responsible. 
It  has  recommended  that  there  be  added  to  the  Railway  Act  a 
clause  making  them  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,000,  recoverable  by 
summary  prosecution  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  or  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  for  every  fire  started  by  sparks  from  their 
locomotives.    It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  fire  begins  out- 
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side  the  right-of-way  or  spreads  therefrom  to  adjoining  land. 
The  railways  are  exempt  from  this  fine  if  they  ean  show  that 
they  have  the  best  modern  appliances  on  their  locomotives  to 
prevent  the  emission  of  sparks,  that  their  employees  have  not 
shown  negligence  in  conducing  to  the  starting  of  the  fire,  and  that 
they  have  maintained  an  efficient  arid  properly  equipped  staff  of 
fire-rangers.  In  other  words,  the  Committee  proposes  to  lessen 
the  number  of  fires  caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives  by  having 
the  railways  fined  for  the  damage  they  do,  unless  they  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  such  damage.  This  is  obviously  a 
fair  recommendation  as  regards  both  the  railways  and  the  public, 
and  the  effort  to  have  it  made  law  is  worthy  of  public  support. 
Every  Canadian  is  deeply  interested  in  the  protection  of  our 
forests;  for  each  forest  fire  means  that  he  and  his  children  will 
have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  every  foot  of  lumber  they  use. 
Such  a  measure,  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  as  that  re- 
commended by  the  Committee  on  Forests  of  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  should,  therefore,  commend  itself  to  every  public- 
spirited  citizen  in  Canada. 


o>^-^<^- 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  put  it  tersely  when,  according  to 
Rev.- J.  R.  Cohn,  he  said:  "Teach  your  children  the  Three  R's. 
and  leave  out  the  great  R.  of  religion  and  you  will  only  produce 
a  fourth  R.,  Rascaldom,  and  get  a  nation  of  clever  devils." 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  open  a.  school 
of  journalism  in  October.  The  school  will  be  under  the  director- 
ship of  Rev.  J.  E.  Copus,  S.J.,  who  has  had  many  years*  exper- 
ience in  newspaper  work,  and  who  will  conduct  the  practical  side 
of  journalism. 


*4 
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This  being  the  first  issue  of  the  Review  of  this  year,  the 
Exchange  editor  desires  to  extend  welcome  and  good  wishes  to 
the  men  whose  articles  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
during  the  coming  ten  months.  As  he  glances  down  the  editorial 
lists  of  the  various  magazines  on  his  desk,  he  notices  many 
new  names, ^and  misses  many  old  familiar  ones.  The  latter  he 
supposes  have  gone  to  occupy  the  places  for  which  they  have 
been  preparing  themselves  for  years,  and  in  which  he  prays  they 
will  meet  with  nothing  but  success,  and  trusts  they  will  find 
frequent  opportunities  to  wield  the  quill.  To  their  successors 
he  extends  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  Review.  May  they,  each 
and  every  one  ,uphold  the  high  standard  of  College  Journalism, 
and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  betwen  the  different 
"•educational  institutions  of  the  land. 

Comparatively  few  September  numbers  have  appeared  as 
yet.  St.  Mary's  Chimes  was  the  first  arrival.  If  this  magazine 
continues  to  produce  matter  of  the  same  calibre  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  September  number,  it  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the 
very  best  on  cur  table.  In  an  article  entitled  "Some  Catholic 
Writers  of  Our  Own  Times,"  the  author  shows  that  although 
"English  Literature  will  ever  have  been  Protestant,"  yet  there 
prevails  in  the  ripening  of  English  literature  a  spirit  of  Catholic- 
ity.. Many  great  English  masterpieces  were  inspired  by  Catholic 
.subjects,  and  are  decidedly  Catholic  in  the  emotions  they  excite. 
The  author  then  cites  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Paradise  Lost."  "Ham- 
let" and  "Richelieu,"  as  examples  of  the  class  of  works  she  is 
considering. 

The  mid-summer  number  of  the  Viatorian  contains  among 
other  features  several  orations  upon  Joan  of  Arc.  This  old 
theme  is  considered  under  many  new  aspects  by  the  budding 
orators  of  St.  Viateur. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  the  following:  The  Columbia,  The  Trinity  University 
Review.  The  College  Spokesman,  The  Rates  Student.  The  Ford- 
bam.  Abbey  Student,  Acta  Victoriana.  Georgetown  College 
Journal.  Young  Eagle,   Nazareth  Chimes. 
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Books  and  Reviews. 


The  Empire  Review  for  September  deserves  careful  read- 
ing. George  T.  Bisset-Smith  has  a  comprehensive  article  on 
the  approaching  census  in  England,  lie  advocates  the  quinquinial 
system,  which  is  in  vogue  in  France.  He  says  very  truthfully 
that  the  Population  Census,  viewed  as  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
social  organism,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  legislator  and 
the  sociologist,  and  the  statistics  of  cur  numbers,  occupations  and 
effective  fertility,  studied  in  all  their  aspects,  should  indicate  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country.  Edward  Dicey,  C.B.,  is  the 
author  of  three  interesting  articles,  on  the  annexation  of  Corea, 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  Anglo-German  Relations.  He  as- 
serts that  the  annexation  of  Corea  was  a  triumph  of  Japanese 
diplomacy.  Corea  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Japan,  as  she  is 
adequately  able  to  support  the  surplus  population  of  the  island 
Empire  Canada's  Experimental  Farms  receive  the  attention  of 
Elizabeth  Walmesley,  in  a  carefully  written  article. 

The  American  Historical  Review  contains  many  exhaustive 
treatises  by  well-known  writers.  Frederick  J.  Teggart  in  his 
effort,  "The  circumstance  or  the  substance  of  History,"  defines 
history  as  the  record  of  man's  efforts  to  secure  an  adjustment  of 
human  relationships,  lie  adds  that,  probably,  every  adjustment 
attempted  so  far  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  real  solution,  yet 
every  adjustment  when  put  into  operation  has  but  revealed  new 
complexities. 

In  "Reconstruction  and  its  Benefits,"  W.  E.  Burghart  Du 
Hois  makes  a  rather-  bold  claim  when  he  asserts  thai  practically 
the  whole  new  growth  of  the  South  has  been  accomplished  under 
laws  which   black  men  helped  to   frame  thirty  years  ago. 

The  display  of  documents  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  organization  in  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
ditions of  national  independence  of  1783-178!),  has  a  fascinating 
effect  upon  the  student  of  Catholic  History. 

The  August  number  of  "Current  Literature"  is  complete 
ae  usual  with  interesting  reading.  The  wreck  of  the  Zeppelin 
airship  Deutschland  is  described  as  follows:  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous, lacerating,  long,  metallic  creaking,  and  then  a  break- 
ing of  branches,  a  ripping  of  fabric,  a  sonorous  trembling  all  over 
the  airship,  which,  for  a  few  moment8  seemed  to  pant  like  a  dying 

leviathan.     Then  the  passengers  clutching  lightly  to  the  slays 

saw  the  whole  of  the  metallic  funnel  distorted  before  their  eyes. 
The  railing  along  which  they  had  walked  twisted  until  it  formed 
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a  kind  of  steep  ladder.     Leaves  of  trees  unexpectedly  appeared. 
The  airship  was  a  wreck. 

The  "United  Empire"  contains  many  well-written  articles 
on  Imperial  subjects.  The  closer  union  of  Great  Britain  with 
her  over-seas  Dominions  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  "United  Em- 
pire." Colonel  D.  A.  Mills,  in  "British  Diplomacy  and  Canada."' 
makes  a  half-hearted  defence  of  the  mother  country  in  her  diplo- 
matic dealings.  He  asserts  Canadians  arc  too  provincial.  lie 
quotes  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  saying:  If  we  take  all  the  treaties, 
from  the  treaty  of  1783,  to  the  treaty  of  1903,  we  Canadians  do 
not  feel  particularly  cheerful  over  the  way  we  have  been  treated 
by  British  Plenipotentiaries. 


Among  the  Magazines. 

"America"  is  on  our  counters.  A  special  article  contained 
tiierein  refers  to  the  action  of  the  Montreal  Freemasons  with  re- 
gard to  the  proceedings  at  the  Eucharistic  Congress  held  there. 
The  wrork  of  the  Freemasons  is  a  familiar  circumstance  to  all, 
but  that  they  extended,  or  would  dare  to  extend  their  ramifi- 
cations into  Montreal  would  be  doubted  by  most  people,  had  not 
a  most  infamous  plot  of  theirs  been  discovered.  They  planned', 
with  their  usual  knife-enforced  secrecy,  to  lead  unwitting  clergy- 
men into  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  there  to  have  them  arrested  and 
brought  to  disgrace.  But,  as  might  seem  very  fitting  in  a  tolera- 
tion-country like  ours,  the  first  attempt  at  infidel  lawlessness 
was  frustrated,  and  frustrated  in  so  singular  a  way  that  they 
were  met  and  defeated  by  their  own  weapon  of  plot  —  a  counir- 
plot.  Three  or  four  intelligent  young  men  forced  an  opening 
in  the  plaster  beneath  their  conference  chambers,  and  now  the 
City  Council  of  Montreal  holds  an  investigation,  while  the  culprits 
withdraw  in  confusion,  and  fear  of  punishment. 

The  settlement  of  the  Fisheries  Dispute  by  arbitration  is 
another  event  of  the  day  which  commands  the  most  interest.  By 
the  agreement  difficulties  of  long  standing  have  been  brought 
to  an  end,  and  as  both  sides  seem  to  claim  their  share  of  victory. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  may  well  be  pleased  with  as  im- 
portant a  decision  arrived  at  without  Avar,  and  they  may  well 
join  as  one  —  the  America's  tribute  to  the  justice  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  1910. 

The  Rosary  Magazine  has  it  that  Commander  Peary's  crew 
with  one  exception  were  Catholics.  That  one  was  an  Indian 
guide.   Matt.    P.enson;  all  the  others  were  Roman  Catholics. 
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In  the  above-mentioned  magazine,  it  is  related  that  Presi- 
dent Montt  of  Chile  died  indirectly  as  the  result  of  Gallagher's 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Mayor  Gaynor.  Montt  became  afflicted 
with  acute  nervous  breakdown,  and  died  a  week  later,  after  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  find  out,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  of 
the  satisfactory  progress  that  was  being  made  by  the  stricken 
Mayor. 


Priorum  Temporum  Flores. 

On  Saturday,  October  1st,  a  very  interesting  event  took 
place  in  St.  James'  Church,  Eganville,  when  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Jones, 
'07,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Lorrain.  On  Sunday,  Oct.  2nd,  Father  Jones  celebrated  his  first 
mass  in  the  same  church  of  his  native  town.  Large  numbers  of 
the  clergy  were  present  and  the  sermon  of  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  Very  Rev.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Rector  of  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity. It  was  a  great  event  for  Eganville  and  its  zealous  pas- 
tor, Fr.  Dowdall.  To  Father  Jones,  who  was  an  energetic  member 
of  the  Review  staff  and  Athletic  Executive,  the  whole  student 
body  extends  hearty  and  respectful  congratulations. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brennan,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  John  Burke,  B.A.,  of  the 
class  of  '10,  have  entered  our  diocesan  Seminary. 

Messrs.  Michael  Smith,  B.A.,  Martin  O'Gara,  B.A.,  and 
Charles  Gauthier,  of  the  same  year,  have  entered  the  Grand  Sem- 
inary, Montreal. 

Messrs.  C.  D.  0 'Gorman,  '10,  and  W.  Breen.  '09,  have  also 
entered  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Louis  Cote,  B.A.,  '10,  will  take  a  Law  course  at  Osgoode 
Hall. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Philip  Kirwan,  of  the  Ma- 
triculation class  of  1006,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Fellowship  in 
Chemistry  at  Toronto  University. 

We  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  T.  Tobin,  '06,  the  other  day, 
and  were  glad  to  find  his  health  somewhat  improved. 

Mr.  Frank  Macdonald,  B.A.,  '08,  has  accepted  a.  Professor- 
ship in  our  Business  Department. 

Rev.  Dr.  Albin,  '00,  of  Onaway,  Michigan,  paid  a  visit  1o  the 
sanctum  last  week. 
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We  also  had  visits  from  the  following: — Rev.  W.  Kavanagh, 
P.P.,  Rev.  Pr.  Brownrigg,  P.P.,  Rev.  A.  Reynolds,  Ste.  Then 
P.Q.;  Rev.  G.  O 'Toole,    Bayswater;     Rev.  W.  Eerwin,    O.M.I.. 
Buffalo^  N.T. 

Rev.  Lionel  Seguin,   '06.  has  gone  to  take  a  post-graduate 
course  in  Rome. 


Obituary. 


COME  JEAN  COUPAL  ('14.) 

To  the  bereavement  of  all  who  knew  him.  one  of  the  "old 
ones"  who  was  to  be  met  regularly  on  opening  day.  did  not  ap- 
pear this  year  with  the  familiar  "glad-hand."  However,  this 
was  no  surprise  since  every  one  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  a 
better  land  some  time  before,  and  that  in  the  most  consoling  cir- 
cumstances. However,  the  news  of  his  death  was  a  shock  deeply 
felt  by  every  one. 

Come  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  morning  of  September 
the  4th  last  at  1.30,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Montreal,  after  some  four 
weeks  of  illness  and  bitter  suffering.  (Anne-Jean  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Max.  Con-pal,  notary  at  St.  Michel  of  Napierreville. 

Needless  to  say  that  his  father,  together  with  his  sister  and 
three  brothers,  are  more  than  afflicted.  For  Come  had  become 
as  it  were  at  home  a  necessary  factor  of  happiness. 

As  to  his  character  and  conduct  whilst  amongst  lis  it  may 
be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  every- 
body, and  a  most  trustworthy  companion.  Professors  and  stu- 
dents without  exception  all  had  a  word  to  that  effect. 

As  the  deceased  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  his  great 
love  for  the  Blessed  Eucharist — witness  his  frequent  communions 
— one  naturally  feels  that  he  already  sees  his  dear  Lord  face  to 
face  in  the  great  "beyond." 

The  Review  in  the  name  of  the  students  begs  to  offer  its 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max.  Coupal. 

JOHN  O'MEARA,  K.C.   (79.) 

With  feelings  of  deepest  regret  we  record  the  death  of  John 
O'Meara,  KC,  a  brilliant  graduate  of  Alma  Mater.  The  death 
occurred  on  the  21st  inst.  of  last  month  at  the  family  residence, 
Sweetland  avenue. 
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The  deceased  was  born  in  Pembroke,  Ont.,  in  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  Ottawa  University,  receiving  his  degree  in  Arts  in 
1879.  lie  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Magistrate 
O'Gara  and  was  early  admitted  to  the  Bar.  lie  has  since  been 
known  as  a  very  clever  lawyer.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
O'Meara  was  a  charter  member  and  supreme  grand  chancellor 
of  the.C.M.B.A.,  and  also  a  member  of  the  C.O.F. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sad 
bereavement. 

R.  I.  P. 


We  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the 
distinguished  Irish  Parliamentarian  and  Journalist,  on  Oct.  5th. 
He  delivered  a  most  inspiring  address  in  the  University  Rotunda. 
We  hope  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  his  Ottawa  visit  in  onr  next 
issue. 

Nearly  all  the  Faculty  took  part  in  the  magnificent  Euehar- 
istic  Congress.  The  Oblate  Order  was  one  one  of  the  best  re- 
presented religious  bodies  there,  having  some  five  or  six  Bishops 
and  a  host  of  missionaries  from  the  four  quarters  of  this  greal 
Dominion,  in  addition  to  many  from  the  United  Slates.  Mexico. 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

The  following  honoured  us  with  their  presence  during  the 
pasl  few  weeks: — 

Monsignor  Tampieri,  Secretary  to  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val. 

Most   Rev.  Archbishop  Bourne,  of  Westminster.   England. 

Rt.    Rev.   Bishop   Ilsley,  of  Birmingham,   England. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gillow,  of  Anteqnera,  Mexico. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Herrera,  of  Tulancingo,  Mexico. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Redwoi  d,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McSheny,  of  Capetown,  South  Africa. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McDonald,  of  Victoria,  B.<  . 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Legal,  O.M.I.,  of  Prince  Albert.  Alta. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fallon,  O.M.I.,  of  London,  Ont. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Pascal,  of  St.  Albert,  Alta. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Very  Rev.   Father   Delouche,  O.M.I.,    Provincial,    Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Constantineau,  O.M.I.,  Provincial.  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Soubry-Matthews.   O.M.I..    Hector  of  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Jaffna. 

Rev.  Father  Suffa,  O.M.I.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Parkington,  Liverpool,  England. 

Rev.  Father  Hudson,  Birmingham,  England. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Mulhern,  Monaghan,  Ireland. 

By  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Archbishop 
Duhamel,  the  University  of  Ottawa  has.  ipso  facto,  a  new  Chan- 
cellor in  the  person  of  Most  Rev.  C.  H.  Gauthier,  of  Kingston, 
Ont.  The  Review  hastens  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  expressing  to  His  Grace  its  profound  joy,  veneration 
and  filial  devotion.  Archbishop  Gauthier  will  come  among  us  as 
no  stranger,  for  his  visits  to  this  institution  have  been  numerous 
and  appreciated,  and  he  has  ever  shown  himself  one  of  its  truest 
friends. 
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Football  Season,  1910. 


Another  fall  season  is  with  us  now,  and  the  general  topic  of 
course  is  the  great  game  of  Rugby  Football.  Such  queries  as 
"How  is  the  team?"  "What  are  the  prospects  for  a  winning 
aggregation?"  are  quite  common,  and  quite  as  unanswerable, 
until  the  first  real  test  comes  in  the  opening  encounter  with  our 
worthy  opponents,  the  "Presbyterians"  from  the  Limestone  City. 
Take  your  choice  of  the  answers.  We  are  going  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship, or  we  are  not.     One  is  sure  to  be  correct. 

It  is  always  considered  "the  thing"  to  give  your  impressions 
of  the  team  before  the  first  game,  then  to  say  "I  told  you  so," 
or  "Hard  Luck,"  after  it  is  over.  Well,  from  the  exceptionally 
good  materia]  to  draw  from  this  year,  the  team  should  be  quite  a 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  the  Intercollegiate  honors.  We  have 
this  year  what  we  lacked  in  former  .years,  a  heavy  line  and  scrim- 
mage. This  ought  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  back  divi- 
sion, for  with  a  strong  defence  in  front  it  should  have  no  trouble 
in  playing  a  most  effective  game.  If  the  line  was  good  last  year, 
it  should  he  twenty-five  per  cent,  better  this  year,  with  almost 
all  the  old  players  hack  in  the  game  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

Each  member  has  added  quite  a  i'rw  ounces  of  avoirdupois, 
and  with  the  experience  of  last  year's  games,  the  line  promises 
to  be  the  best  in  the  Union.  The  back  division  candidates  are 
rumerous  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  of  senior  calibre.  So  with 
this  material  to  work  on.  we  will  say  with  the  reverend  coach, 
"Nothing  but  the  championship  will  satisfy  us."  It  will  indeed 
lie  a  pleasure  to  record  another  such  successful  year  as  that  of 
the  "little  trick-   team  of  1907"  of  pleasant   memory. 
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Our  New  Coach. 

The  vexed  question  of  finding  a  successor  to  Rev.  Father 
Turcotte,  O.MJ.,  last  year's  coach  of  the  Football  team,  was 
finally  settled  when  the  Rev.  .James  P.  Fallon.  O.M.L,  was  named 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University.  Father  Fallon's  brother, 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  M.  F.  Fallon,  of  London.  Ont..  while  coach 
of  the  football  team,  made  quite  a  name  for  himself  and  for  the 
institution  by  winning  several  championships,  and  it  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  this  winning  trait  still  runs  in  the  family.  The 
Rev.  coach  is  not  a  novice  in  the  coaching  line,  having  previously 
handled  the  football  squad  of  St.  Patrick's  Hall  in  1906  in  the 
now  defunct  Quebec  Union.  The  students  and  professors  of  the 
Institution  wish  the  new  coach  every  success. 

Soccer. 

A  new  game  to  the  already  long  list  of  O.  U.  pastimes  has 
been  added  this  fall,  viz.,  tin-  great  English  football  called  in 
sporting  parlance  "soccer."  It  is  entirely  different  from  Cana- 
dian Rugby,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  keen  interest 
taken  in  it  by  quite  a  few  students.  Already  a  scheduled  contest 
has  been  played  against  the  "Juniorate"  eleven,  which  ended  a 
tie.  Our  energetic  treasurer.  Mr.  "Sextus"  Coupal,  was  duly 
elected  captain  of  the  brawny  "  Soccerites, "  and  is  whipping  his 
men  into  shape  for  a  hard  season's  series  of  games.  The  line-up 
for  the  first  game  was  as  follows: — 

Forwards — "Sextus''  Coupal  (Capt.),  F.  Corkery.  A.  Mur- 
tagh.  II.  Morel,  P.  Guichon;  halves — II.  Lawn,  V.  Guichon,  J.  .Mc- 
Donald; full-backs — J.  Contway.  M.  O'Meara:  goal.  P.  Daniel. 
Referee — P.  Corkery;  time-keeper — Rev.  Fr.  Finnegan.  O.M.L; 
goal-judge — R.  Robillard. 

Inter-Mural  Rugby. 

The  Inter-Mural  Rugby  League  is  off  to  a  good  start  this 
season,  at  least  half-a-dozen  games  being  played.  Rev.  Father 
Stanton  inaugurated  the  Inter-Mural  and  Inter-Class  contests 
last  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Inter-Mural  players 
are  now  battling  for  places  on  the  "Big  Fourteen,"  and  with 
good  chances  of  making  the  senior  squad. 

The  students  have  elected  the  following  four  captains: 
Joseph  Labelle,  from  Clarence  Creek:  Dinny  Guindon,  from  the 
same  thriving  hamlet;  Frank  Burrows  and  Jack  Robillard.  The 
last-named  captain  claims  the  "Fair  Capital"  as  his  home,  and 
says  "Yes.   we  are   going   to   head   the   league" — not.' 
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Canadian  Intercollegiate  Rugby  Football  Union. 

SCHEDULE  OF  GAMES,  1910. 

Oct.  8 — Queen's  at  Ottawa  —  McGill  at  Toronto. 
Oct.  15 — Queen's  at  McGill  —  Ottawa  at  Toronto. 
Oct.  22— Ottawa  at  Queen's  —  Toronto  at  McGill. 
Oct.  29  or  31— McGill  at  Queen's  —  Toronto  at  Ottawa. 
Nov.  5 — Queen's  at  Toronto  —  Ottawa  at  McGill. 
Nov.  12 — Toronto  at  Queen's  —  McGill  at  Ottawa. 

Notes. 

Captain  Sylvester  Quilty  is  going  at  top  speed  and  promises 
to  tear  things  up  generally  this  season.  As  a  tackier,  sprinter 
and  punter,  he  stands  right  at  the  top. 

Jerry  Harrington,  George  Whihbs,  Jack  Sullivan  and  Pat 
Leacy  are  showing  fine  form  and  promise  to  more  than  hold 
their  own  on  the  line. 

Con.  OTIalloran  and  Peter  Loftus  have  few  equals  when  it 
comes  to  heady  and  aggressive  scrimmage  work.  Big  Jim  Ken- 
nedy, cousin  of  George  Kennedy  of  the  Rough  Riders,  is  playing 
the  game  of  his  career  as  centre  scrimmager  and  substitute  quar- 
ter.   Jim  works  hard  all  the  time  and  "keeps  on  smiling." 

Harry  Smith,  the  Renfrew  High  School  "phenom"  has  all 
the  ear-marks  of  a  whirlwind  back-division  man.  1 1  is  line- 
plunging  and  running  make  him  quite  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  football  squad.  College  did  a  fine  stroke  of  business  in  being 
able  to  get  him  to  come  to  Ottawa  as  Queen's  were  hot  on  his 
trail.     He  likes  the  place  and  is  taking  up  first  year  Arts. 

Bert  Gilligan  will  be  at  his  old  place  of  flying  wing,  and  if 
he  plays  half  as  well  as  lie  did  last  year  the  rail-birds  will  be 
happy. 

Contway,  Mulligan.  Sheehy  and  Muzante  are  showing  form 
on  the  back  division,  their  punting  and  catching  being  a  great 
improvement  over  last  year. 

Dan  Breen  and  Jim  O'Brien  look  good  for  places  on  the  line 
if  their  present  showing  is  any  criterion.  Dan  hits  the  line  hard 
and  generally  makes  his  yards.  He  uses  his  head,  and  is  a  quick 
thinker. 

Billy  Chartrand.  Kid  Egan.  Perron,  Chanfal.  Robillard  and 
F.  Harris  are  working  well  on   the  back  division.     Chartrand's 
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punting  and  Egan's  line-bucking  being  \cn  noticeable.     Any  of 

them  could  fill  in  a  gap  nicely  on  the  senior  half-back  line. 

College  loses  a  good  steady  young  player  in  the  person  of 
Henry  Robillard.     He  makes  an  ideal  full-back. 

Jack  Duscet,  Holly,  Ardouin,  P.  Harrington,  Jos.  Coupal, 
Jack  McDonald,  Jack  Sanmion  and  Hackett  make  up  the  second 
team  line  and  all  are  improving  steadily.  Duscrt  scons  to  have 
the  goods  on  him  for  a  line  man,  and  with  a  few  more  weeks1 
practice  will  be  a  good  substitute  player. 

Inter-Mural  League  Standing. 

R.  Guindon 3  0 

Jos.  Labelle 2  1 

F.  Burrows .   ...  0  2 

J.  Robillard 0  2 

The  "Richards"  Trophy. 

A  handsome  silver  trophy,  mounted  on  an  ebony  base,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Inter-Mural  Football  League  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Richards.  The  cup  is  for  annual  competition,  and  is  quite1  a. 
worthy  addition  to  our  already  numerous  collection  of  silver- 
ware. 

The  spirit  which  prompted  Mr.  Richards  in  making  this  pre- 
sentation is  one  which  we  all  admire,  and  one  which  should  be 
imitated  by  quite  a  number  of  ex-students  and  graduates.  The 
students  greatly  appreciate  these  acts  of  loyalty,  and  extend  to 
Mr.  Richards  their  most  sincere  thanks. 
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Mike   (whistle)    S-tli  has  "went." 

Perhaps  he  has  started  out  on  the  hypotenuse. 

Oh,  you  rough  house,  Jim  McE-y  ! 

S-rle :  Why  do  you  have  so  many  flies  around  your  room, 
Or-ton? 

Cr-hton :    Oh,  Sh-hy  is  a  baseball  player. 

Talk  ahout  your  fish  dreams,  but  T.  O'Neill's  beats  'em  all; 
lie  dreamed  he  had  a  mud-pout,  but  awoke  in  the  morning  and 
found  it  a  Sa(l)mon. 

Professor  in  Physics:     Give  me  an  example  of  a  transparent 

object. 

S.  C-p-1:     A  keyhole. 

Prof,  in  Zoology:     What  is  a  bat? 

Bright  Student:     A   bat.  sir.   is  a  mouse   in  an  aeroplane. 

It  is  rumoured  1  hat  Gr-n  is  coming  back  for  his  "O." 

II-k-tt  will  "never  be  short"  so  long  as  he  has  Munn  in  his 
room. 

1 

B-rke  likes  to  hear  birds  sing;  he  lias  brought  a  canary  to 
sing  with  "Oiseau.'," 

The  students  find  the  rooms  colder  than  at  this  time  last 
year;  some  aceountffor  it  by  the  fact  that  Dub-s  has  not  returned 
to  college. 

Gil-gan:     How  are  you  feeling  to-day,  Vincent? 
Vincent:     Bully,  I  had  oxtail  soup  for  dinner. 

We  know  where  Br-nn-n  is,  but  where  is  G-th-r  now? 

Cu-y:     How  do  you  like  your  room,  L-ft-s? 
L-ft-8:      "Grate.'' 

Our  friend  Levy  B.  has  nol  returned  to  college  yet,  he  must 
be  living  on  his  lots. 
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Cr-ght-n :     What  kind  of  fuel  arc  you  going  to  burn  in  your 
fire-place,  Bert? 

Bert:     "Pete." 

Hough- :     That  first  team  is  not  last  enough  for  me. 

Coxswain   Cr-hton  has   signed  stroke    "Ten   Eyck"    Ard-n 
from  Duluth  for  the  Varsity  creAv. 

A-d-in:     Apples  make  eider  and  Pears'  make   soap. 

"W-bbs:     This  place  is  like  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

L-cey :     Why  ? 

W-bbs :    Because  no  one  can  beat  it. 

Visitor:     What  are  you  doing,  Jack? 

Jack:    Oh,  Je  "tack"  les  cartes-postales  sur  le  "wall." 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Ottawa,  O/it.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


Zbc  Ibarp  of  3,000  Strings. 


AVING    spoken   of  the  production   of   sound;    having 
shown  the  method  of  its  propagation;  having  in  fact 
conducted  it  from  its  origin  to  the  portal  of  the  ear. 
*    ^  —     the  nexl  duty,  in  Logical  sequence,  is  to  describe  the 
fm>  manner  in  which   that   organ  carries  it   to  the  brain 

gfea*  of  man.     We  shall  first  give  an  anatomical  description  of 
Jjy      the  ear  and  then  eonduel  a  sound  over  the  various  parts, 
showing  how   necessary    and    admirable  is  the    mechanism     in- 
volved. 

The  ear.  for  descriptive  purposes,  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  external,  middle  and  internal  ear. 

The  external  car.  the  only  visible  part,  consists  of  the  auricle 
and  the  auditory  canal.  The  auricle  or  finna  consists  of  two 
prominenl  rims  enclosed  one  within  the  other  and  surrounding 
a  central  hollow  called  the  concha  or  shell.  This  external  ear 
with  its  convolutions  serves  simply  to  collect  the  vibrations  and 
lead  them  by  means  of  the  meatus  or  auditory  canal  to  the  mid- 
dle ear.  This  auditory  canal  leads  upwards  and  forwards  from 
the  concha  to  the  tympanum,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanic  membrane  or  drum 
and  a  series  of  three  small  bones  called  the  malleus,  incus  and 
stupes  or  the  hammer,  the  anvil  and   the  stirrup.     The  drum  of 
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the  ear  is  ;i  membrane  which  stretches  across  the  internal  end 
of  the  auditory  eanal.  cqcctually  closing  off  the  middle  ear. 
The  membrane  is  not  directly  across  tin-  canal,  but  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees.  It  is  made  of  tough  fibrous  mem- 
brane, capable  of  expansion  and  contraction.  Of  the  boms  of 
the  middle  ear,  the  malleus  or  hammer  comes  first  in  order.  It 
is  attached  by  its  long  process  —  the  handle  —  to  the  drum  and 
moves  with  every  motion  of  that  membrane.  The  incus  or  anvil 
bone  is  more  like  a  bicuspid  molar  tooth  than  like  an  anvil.  The 
part  that  corresponds  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  joined  to  the 
malleus,  while  one  of  its  roots  is  free  and  the  other  joined  to  the 
stirrup  or  stapes.  This  stapes  is  exactly  like  a  stirrup,  and  its 
base  or  bar  fits  into  the  oval  window  of  the  inner  ear,  which 
will  be  mentioned  later.  These  three  bones  are  movable  as  a 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  free  to  move  upon  one  another. 

The  inner  car,  which  is  the  proper  organ  of  hearing,  being 

the  distributing  centre  of  the  auditory  nerve,  is  situated  dee]) 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  consists  of  two 
labyrinths  —  the  osseous  and  the  membraneous.  The  osseous 
labyrinth  is  made  up  of  three  principal  parts,  the  vestibule,  the 
cochlea  and  the  semi-circular  canals.  Of  these  three,  the  vesti- 
bule is  the  central  one.  and  inded  the  central  cavity  of  the  whole 
auditory  apparatus.  In  its  outer  wall  it  has  an  opening  called 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  into  which  the  stapes  fits  and  through  which 
all  sound  vibrations  pass.  Tn  its  outer  Avail  this  is  the  only  open- 
ing, but  in  the  inner  wall  there  are  several  which  admit  divisions 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  its  back  and  upper  — technically  call- 
ed its  posterior  and  superior  —  walls  it  has  five  openings  by  means 
of  which  communication  is  held  with  the  semi-circular  canals. 
There  is  also  another  opening,  the  mouth  of  the  "aqueducl  of 
the  vestibule."  a  little  canal  running  out  into  the  bony  surround- 
ings, hut  whose  contents  are  uncertain  and  whose  purpose  is 
unknown.  In  all.  therefore,  there  are  at  least  twelve  openings 
from  this  chamber.  Well  may  it  be  termed  the  vestibule,  with 
its  numerous  doors  through  which  enter  the  vibrations  of  the 
outside  world.  And  surely  no  other  vestibule  has  within  it  the 
entrance  to  such  a  wonderland  as  will  greet  the  scientist  who 
cans  to  pass  these  portals.  Truly  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
is  great,  and  depth  in  learning,  while  often  used  in  an  endeavour 
to  belittle  that  wisdom  and  power,  to  the  fair  mind  will  but  serve 
as  the  strongest  confirmation. 

The  semi-circular  canals,  the  second  portion  of  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  are  three  arched    cylindriform   canals   set    in    the    very 
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bone.  They  all  open  at  both  ends  into  the  vestibule  —  two  of 
them  uniting  and  entering  by  the  one  opening  —  thus  making 
live  points  of  entrance.  Just  before  entering  the  vestibule,  the 
ends  of  these  canals  dilate,  and  one  end  of  each  being  dilated 
more  than  the  other  is  given  a  special  name  —  the  ampulla. 
These  little  canals  are  no  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
in  width  and  make  a  curve  of  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  third  division  of  the1  osseous  labyrinth  is  the  cochlea. 
This  organ,  in  shape  like  a  common  snail  shell,  lies  directly  in 
front  of  the  vestihule.  It  consists  of  a  modiolus  or  conical  column 
round  which  a  spiral  canal  makes  about  two  and  oner-half  turns 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  At  this  apex  the  r;anal  is  closed,  but 
in  the  base  there  are  three  openings.  One  is  the  direct  opening 
into  the  vestibule  ;  another  is  the  foramen  rotundum  or  round  win- 
dow which  opens  into  the  tympanum  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  membrane.  The  third  is  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct 
of  the  cochlea,  and  like  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  all  we  know 
about  it  is  its  name  and  position.  Its  contents  and  pin-pose  have 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  now  come  to  describe  the  "organ  of  Corti,"  and  a  finer 
and  more  delicate  organ  cannot  be  conceived.  Upon  the  basilar 
membrane  of  the  cochlea  are  situated  the  rods  of  Corti,  con- 
sisting of  an  external  and  internal  pillar  slanted  against  one 
another  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof.  A  series  of  them  will  there- 
fore form  a  triangular  tunnel.  These  rods  seem  to  be  but  a  modi- 
fied form  of  epithelial  cells.  In  number  these  rods  consist  of 
about  :],000  pairs  of  pillars.  Proceeding  from  the  base  of  the 
cochlea,  towards  the  apex  these  pillars  increase  in  length  while 
the  angle  at  which  they  meet  each  other  also  increases.  Thus 
the  tunnel  formed  by  a  succession  of  them  increases  in  width 
but  diminishes  in  height.  Upon  these  rods  lean  other  cells  of 
Which  the  external  ones  end  in  small  hairlike  processes.  This 
whole  complicated  structure  rests  upon  the  basilar  membrane  of 
the  cochlea  while  above  it.  serving  as  a  roof,  is  an  open-work 
membrane  into  which  the  hair-like  rods  and  cells  are  set.  Tn 
close  relation  with  these  rods  of  Corti  and  the  cells  upon  the 
external  ones  are  filaments  of  the  auditory  curve.  Which  probably 
project    into  the  little  tunnels  roofed  in  by  the  rods. 

We  have  now  completed  a  description  of  the  various  parts 
Of  the  OSseoUS  labyrinth.  Inside  it,  however,  and  corresponding 
to  it  in  general  form,  is  the  membranous  labyrinth.  This  is  sep- 
arated  Prom   the   walls  of  the  surrounding  labyrinth   by  a.  fluid 
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called  perilymph,  while  inside  ii  is  a  fluid  called  endolymph. 
Hence  all  sonorous  vibrations  transmitted  to  the  inner  car  reach 
it  by  being  conducted  through  a  fluid  to  a  membrane  contain- 
ing a  fluid.  The  membrane  labyrinth  of  the  cochlea  is  covered 
with  cells  of  which  those  in  the  ampullae  of  the  semi-circular 
canals  are  prolonged  into  hair-like  processes.  In  the  endolymph 
inside  the  membranous  sac  are  found  tiny  little  particles  of  lime- 
like  little  stones.  These  stones,  known  as  otoliths,  are  thrown 
into  action  by  every  vibration  that  excites  the  fluid  in  which 
they  lie. 

All  this  mechanism  that  has  been  described  exists  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  vibrations  to  places  where  the  audi- 
tory nerve  can  receive  them.  Yet  about  that  auditory  nerve 
itself  little  can  be  said.  It  comes  from  the  common  sensorium, 
entering  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  in  two  divisions:  the  first  for 
the  vestibule  and  semi-circular  canals;  the  second  for  the  cochlea. 
The  branch  for  the  vestibule  spreads  out  and  radiates  through 
the  membranous  labyrinth,  but  where  it  finally  ends  is  a  mys- 
tery. The  branch  for  the  semi-circular  canals  passes  into  the 
ampullae  while  that  for  the  cochlea  enters  by  the  modiolus  and 
thence  passes  into  the  various  little  canals  of  the  organ.  Their 
ultimate  destination  is  also  uncertain,  but  many  of  them,  beyond 
doubt,  end  probably  in  cells  in  the  organ  of  Corti. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

J.  .7.  FREELAND,  M.  V.,  '07. 
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OUR  LADY  OF  MONTLIGEON. 

In  Her  robe  of  heavenly  blue,  with  the  Christ  child  at  her  breast. 
Stands  Our  Lady  of  Montligeon,  giving  to  the  faithful,  rest. 
One  by  one  she  lifts  them  heavenward  from  the  purgatorial  tire. 
And  in  white  robes  and  crowns  golden  they  join  the  angel  choir. 
Lovely  Lady  of  Montligeon,  in  the  souls  of  hapless  men 
Burns  a  fire  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  that  found  in  Satan's  den. 
Lift.  Thy  hands  to  Him  Thou  lovest,  thai   His  gracious  mercy's 

rain 
Quench  those  flames,  and  dost  Thou  give  them  blessed  peace  for 

hopeless  pain.  * 

I    LMEO. 
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Quebec  anb  its  surrounbinos. 


^S3^,  UR1NG  the  summer  just  passed  it   was   my  good  tor- 

jft'llll      tune  to  be  transferred  from  Ottawa  to  the  ancient 

%mffl      caP^al  of  Canada,  Quebec.     Although  my  stay  was 

Hi     very  brief,   I  made  the   most   of    my    time,    visiting 

places  of  interest    to    all   Canadians. — the    Plains   of 

Q  Abraham,  Wolfe's  Cove,  Montmorency  Falls,  Ste.  Anne  de 

%^f    Beaupre,  and  others  of  less  importance. 

Quebec  is  rightly  called  the  cradle  of  Canadian  history,  for 
there  first  came  French  Canada,  or  New  France,  then  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  and  il  changed  to  British  North  America,  and  later 
on  to  Lower  Canada.  All  these  alterations  left  indelible  marks 
on  the  brow  of  old  Quebec.  The  Citadel,  the  old  French  earth- 
works at  Montmorency,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  lines  of  forti- 
fications along  the  river,  all  tended  to  work  changes  on  the 
landscape  around    Quebec. 

At  Quebec  were  made  treaties  with  the  savage  Indians. 
Warring  generals  met  to  draw  up  agreements  of  peace  or  war 
which  meant  the  making  or  unmaking  of  a  nation.  There  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Canada,  the  saintly  Laval,  with  his  pioneer 
band  of  priests  and  holy  men  and  women  coining  to  fighl  the 
good  fight  for  the  Faith  of  Rome  and  France.  The  now  famous 
University  of  Laval  had  its  humble  beginning  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bishop  Laval,  and  its  present  position  stands  as  a  living 
monument  to  his  greatness.  Within  the  walls  of  this  institution 
of  learning  are  priceless  relics  of  holy  men  who  gave  up  their 
lives  for  the  Faith.  Bones  of  martyrs  who  fell  under  the  cruel 
swing  of  I  lie  savage  tomahawk',  are  carefully  stored  away  in  the 
'li:i pels.  The  vestments  of  the  Holy  Bishop  are  kept  locked 
away  for  safe  keeping,  being  exhibited  only  on  special  occasions. 
The  stole  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  lies  reverently  encased  in  a 
glass  cabinet,  and  on  1he  walls  hang  pictures  by  Van  Dyke, 
Raphael,  and  other  famous  painters.  These  works  of  art  are 
worth  ;i  fortune  in  themselves,  and  tempting  offers  by  the  opu- 
lent art  gatherers  have  been  refused.  In  fact  the  institution 
is  teeming  with  art  treasures,  souvenirs,  and  historical  relies 
impossible  to  lie  duplicated. 

The  surrounding  country  offers  a  very  wide  field  for  tourists' 
pleasure  trips,  and  is  taken  advantage  of  every  season  by  thou- 
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sands  of  travellers  who  rove]  in  the  beauties  of  nature's  pano- 
rama. 

About  twenty  miles  below  old  Quebec  is  a  world-famous 
Shrine  and  pilgrimage  mecca.  It  is  known  as  the  Shrine  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre.  The  name  Beaupre  was  given  to  the  north 
shore  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  river,  extending  from  Quebec 

to  Cape  Tonrmente.  on  account  of  the  following  circumstances : 
The  early  colonists  of  New  France  not  finding,  at  first,  any 
prairie  or  pasture  ground,  hesitated  to  import  cattle,  but  they 
hailed  with  such  delight  and  joy  the  discovery  of  this  lovely 
prairie  or  pasture  land  that  they  were  unanimous  in  calling  it 
"Beaupre."  Viewed  from  Dufferin  Terrace,  this  magnificent 
amphitheatre  recalls  the  classic  description  given  of  Athens. 
Colonists  settled  on  it  as  early  as  the  year  1650.  The  present 
Basilica  is  the  fourth  shrine  to  la  Bonne  Ste.  Anne,  the  preced- 
ing ones  having  been  demolished  as  the  increased  population  and 
pilgrims  required. 

The  Memorial  Chapel  and  the  monument  called  the  Scala 
Santa  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Ste.  Anne  has  been  visited  by 
Vice-Regal  parties  under  the  French  rule,  and  is  being  so  still 
under  the  British  sway.  A  call  at  the  Vestry  reveals  a  wealth  of 
Regal  gifts  lavished  on  this  Shrine.  The  interior  architectural 
designs  of  this  Basilica,  and  marble  base  reliefs,  paintings  and 
relics,  are  most  beautiful  and  truly  repay  one  for  the  visit. 

Miracles  of  early  years  of  this  Shrine  are  attested  by  no 
lesser  authorities  than  Monseigneur  de  Laval,  who  is  presently 
undergoing  the  preliminary  tests  of  Canonization  at  Koine,  and 
by  the  Venerable  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Ursuline  Mon- 
astery, of  saintly  repute. 

Pillars  of  crutches  and  canes,  cripples'  appliances,  deform- 
ed persons'  shoes,  ets.,  amply  testify  to  the  veracity  and  au- 
thentic! tiy  of  the  miracles  performed  at  this  Holy  Shrine  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 

l'UIL.  ('.   HARRIS,  '11. 
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Warren  Ibastings, 


""ACAl'LAY'S  treatise  on  Warren  Hastings  is  one  of 
the  best  known  essays  of  that  gifted  and  versatile 
writer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  personality  of 
Warren  Hastings  would  be  almost  unknown  in  our 
day  but  for  Macnulay.  This  essay  takes  its  place 
among  Macaulay's  most  interesting  productions.  The 
author  paints  the  character  of  Hastings  quite  success- 
fully; it  is  true,  however,  that  he  sets  forth  many  actions  of 
Hastings  with  too  much  leniency.  We  are  given  a  faithful  por- 
trayal of  English  rule  in  India  —  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Indian  Council,  and  the  princely  magnificence  of  the  native 
princes.  We  are  given  a  true  account  of  English  depredations 
and  native  intrigues. 

Warren  Hastings,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
family,  was  born  in  1732.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger 
s<  ii.  if  Ave  may  he  permitted  to  use  the  phrase.  His  mother 
died  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  so  he  was  left  dependent  on  his 
grandfather,  his  father  being  already  dead.  He  attended  the 
village  school  until  he  was  eight  years  old.  Then  his  uncle  took 
charge  of  him  and  sent  him  to  Westminster  school.  When  he 
was  seventeen  his  uncle  died,  having  appointed  a  friend  of  his 
guardian  of  the  boy.  This  friend  desired  to  be  rid  of  his  un- 
welcome protege,  so  Hastings  was  given  a  clerkship  in  the  East 
India  Company,  and  sent  off  to  India.  In  1761,  after  eleven 
years  of  studious  industry  and  careful  management  spent  in 
India,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council.  Tn  this  posi- 
tion he  acquitted  himself  with   honor. 

In  17(i4  he  returned  to  England.  He  had  accumulated  a 
moderate  fortune,  but  this  was  soon  lost  by  careless  manage- 
ment. He  aided  very  generously  towards  his  distressed  rela- 
tives. After  four  years  spent  in  England  he  again  obtained  a 
position  from  the  Company,  and  departed  for  India  in  17(i!).  In 
1772  he  A\as  appointed  Governor  id  Bengal.  In  this  position  he 
met  the  first  great  difficulty  of  his  career.  The  native  prince  of 
Bengal,  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussulman,  and  a  man  of  integrity  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  standard  of  morality,  was  subjecl  to  the 
English  Governor,  lie  had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Nuncomar, 
a    Hindoo   Brahmin,  well   known  by  his  criminal  intrigues.     At 
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ihi.s  time  the  revenues  of  Bengal  were  not  yielding  such  a  surplus 
as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Company.  Accordingly  Hastings 
received  orders  to  depose  Reza  Khan  and  place  Nuncomar  in  his 
stead.  But  the  Governor  held  no  good-will  inwards  Nuncomar; 
so  he  abolished  the  native  rulership,  and  made  Nuncomar's  son 
treasurer  of  the  household.  For  this  act  he  earned  the  hatred  of 
Nuncomar,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  all  the  subsequent 
troubles  of  his  administration. 

The  despoliation  of  the  Rohillas  of  their  lands  and  of  their 
freedom  cast  a  lasting  stain  on  the  character  of  Hastings.  Tin- 
directors  of  the  Company  desired  more  money:  they  instructed 
him  to  obtain  it.  lie  cast  his  eyes  around  for  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity; he  Avas  not  long  in  finding  one.  The  prince  of  the  rich 
province  of  Oude  had  permission  from  the  English  to  assjime  the 
royal  title,  but  lie  was  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  fierce 
opposition  of  the  Rohillas.  They  were  a  powerful  tribe,  really 
independent  of  the  prince,  renowned  for  their  bravery  and  their 
knowdedge  of  war.  The  prince  cast  covetous  eyes  on  their  rich 
and  fertile  district.  Hastings  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him.  For  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  the  prince  was 
loaned  an  English  army  to  subdue  the  Rohillas.  Their  armies 
were  defeated,  their  country  laid  waste  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  and  the  Prince  of  Oude  assumed  the  royal  title. 

By  the  regulating  act  of  1773,  Hastings  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  India.  He  was  to  lie  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  four.  Three  of  the  councillors,  headed  by 
Phillip  Francis,  a  man  of  great  ability,  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  Hastings.  They  over-ruled  his  most  important  measures. 
Charges  of  corruption,  bribery  and  intimidation  were  brought 
against  him  by  Francis,  who  was  ably  and  unscrupulously  as- 
sisted b}'  Nuncomar.  Hastings'  old  enemy.  Through  Hastii 
influence,  Nuncomar  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  for- 
gery, given  a  hasty  trial,  and  as  quickly  hanged.  Incensed  by 
this  act.  Francis  brought  in  a  motion  to  impeach  Hastings;  it 
failed.  Through  the  death  of  one  of  the  opposing  councillors. 
Hastings  regained  his  former  power.  Francis  challenged  him  to 
a  duel,  and  Avas  shot  through  the  body.  However,  he  was  not 
wounded   fatally. 

Hastings  was  now  master  of  India  He  ruled  as  he  wished. 
In  177")  Avar  was  declared  between  France  and  Englnad :  French 
troops  invaded  India,  but  Hastings  Avas  prepared  for  them.  The 
French  were  decisively  defeated  in  several  great  battles,  and  all 
their  Indian  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    [last- 
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ings'  next  encounter  was  with  the  great  ETyder  Ali.  the  founder. 
of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  with  whom  the  English  conquerors  of  India  have 
ever  had  to  contend.  Being  provoked  by  the  English,  he  invad- 
ed their  territory  with  a  well- disciplined  army  of  1)0.000  men. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time,  only  a  few  fortified  places  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  English.  At  this  critical  moment, 
Hastings  sent  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  him.  Tin1  progress  of 
Hyder  Ali  was  arrested,  and  lie  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
hotly  contested  battle  of  Porto  Novo.  The  British  dominion  in 
Asia  was  saved. 

Once  again  the  directors  desired  more  money.  This  time 
Hastings  chose  to  obtain  it  from  Cheyte  Sing.  Rajah  of  Benares. 
Cheyte  Sing  bribed  him  with  20,000  pounds.  Hastings  took  the 
money,  but  later  gave  it  into  the  Company's  treasury,  owing  to 
the  great  outcry  that  was  raised  against  him.  Hastings  then 
pursued  Cheyte  Sing  witli  great  vigor,  and  soon  his  treasures 
were  gathered  into  the  Company's  treasury;  and  Benares  be- 
came an  English  possession.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations 
from  Benares,  Hastings  was  more  violent  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been  in  his  dealings  with  Oude.  On  on  pretext  or 
another,  lie  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from  him.  Finally, 
he  caused  the  mother  of  Oude  and  her  confidential  servants  to 
be  well-nigh  starved  to  death,  until  he  had  obtained  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  from  them. 

In  17cSf>,  Hastings  retired  from  office,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. The  King  treated  him  with  marked  distinction.  Many  of 
his  acts  in  India  were  now  discussed  in  Parliament.  His  ancient 
(  neiiiy.  Phillip  Francis,  occupied  a  seat  in  Parliament.  As  soon 
as  possible,  a  motion  was  brought  in  for  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  The  great  orators  of  England  were  ranged 
against  him.  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan  and  Pox  denounced  his  In- 
dian administration  in  scathing  terms.  However,  Pitt  decided 
not  to  bring  the  trial  to  a  finish  for  a  few  years,  since  he  had 
favored  Hastings  at  the  outset.  Fight  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  trial,  that  is  in  17!):").  Hastings  was  acquitted. 

lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  estate  at  Dayles- 
forth.  living  on  the  bounty  of  I  he  East  India.  Company.  Seventy 
years  before  this  estate  had  been  alienated  from  his  family.  Even 
from  his  youngesl  <hiys  he  cherished  the  idea,  of  purchasing  and 
refitting  Daylesford.  In  1787.  his  life-long  ambition  was  at 
length  satisfied.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  spent  his 
time  reading  Persian  literature,  riding  high-bred  Arabian  horses 
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and  improving  liis  estate  generally.  In  his  later  jean  wherever 
he  appeared  he  was  received  with  marked  respeet.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  man  who  had  preserved  India  for  England,  -  a^ 
one  of  the  great  characters  of  a  past  generation.  He  closed  his 
eventful  career  in  the  year  1818.  having  attained  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-six. 

Warren  Hastings  will  ever  stand  out  as  one  of  the  great 
characters  of  Indian  history.  He  had  great  qualities,  and  ren- 
dered great  services  to  England.  He  was  an  unscrupulous,  per- 
haps an  unprincipled  statesman,  but  still  he  was  a  statesman, 
and  not  a  freebooter.  The  pressure  applied  to  him  by  his  em- 
ployers at  home  was  such  that  only  the  highest  virtue  could  have 
withstood,  such  as  left  him  no  choice  except  to  commit  great 
wrongs,  or  to  resign  his  high  post,  and  with  that  post  all  his 
hopes  of  fortune  and  distinction.  ITis  principles  were  somewhat 
lax.  and  his  heart  somewhat  hard.  Though  we  cannot  describe 
him  as  either  a  just  or  a  merciful  ruler,  yet  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  daring  with  which  he  acted  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  importanl   crisis  of  his  life. 

C.  M.  O'HALLOKAN.  12. 

a  jfew  2>a\>s  at  a  Summer  Camp. 


HE   evening  we  arrived   at  the  camp  was   an   evening 

J<^     in   .June;    one    of    those    beautiful    evenings    that    seem 
sp\     to  linger   as   if   loath    to  leave  us  to   Autumn's   chilly 

\S  ,,lasts- 

In  a  cosy  lit  lie  grove  on  a  comfortable  hill  over- 
,  looking  the  river  stood  our  camp.  From  the  front  door 
f$  we  could  see  the  tall  Lavanl  hills  across  the  bay:  while 
nothing  could  be  seen  from  the  back  window  but  a  dense  forest. 
It  was  a  comfortable  thatched  camp:  shrubs  and  trees  were 
nicely  arranged  in  front,  while  the  walls  glistened  with  ivy  and 
woodbine.  The  interior  was  not  less  inviting.  On  one  side  of 
the  hall  which  divided  the  camp  was  the  parlor  which  was  con- 
trived a  triple  debt  to  pay.  for  it  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
drawing  room,  parlor  and  bedroom.  Moss  chinks  concealed  the 
cracks  in  Hie  walls,  a  sofa  occupied  a  niche  in  the  side  wall,  while 
;>  sideboard  glistening  with  tinware  and  some  real  plate  stood 
opposite  the  window. 
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The  first  evening  after  our  arrival  all  fell  tired,  and  instead 
of  taking  any  violent  exercise  we  sat  around  the  camp;  some 
by  the  tireside,  others  played  chess  or  sung.  The  little  dog.  Carlo, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  thing,  too,  for  he  dozed  away 
upon  the  hearthrug,  occasionally  opening  his  drowsy  eyes  and 
taking  a  sly  peep  as  he  moved,  to  see  would  he  be  reprimanded 
for  his  rudeness. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  was  over,  and  everything 
placed  in  order,  we  started.  Two  of  the  boys  took  the  canoe, 
and  paddled  up  to  the  bay,  where  they  were  going  to  fish;  a  few 
others  went  bathing,  while  Jack  and  I  went  tramping  over  hills 
and  rocks  in  search  of  foxes.  Travelling  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  we  returned  to  the  camp,  fatigued  and  hungry.  In  this  way 
we  spent  the  first  few  days;  sometimes  bathing,  other  times  fish- 
ing and  paddling,  and  occasionally  we  would  go  for  a  romp  up 
the  mountains.  This  was  very  good,  being  novel  for  the  first 
three  days,  but  we  soon  became  desirous  of  a  change. 

One  evening  after  quite  a.  little  deliberation  we  started  up 
the  river  to  Mr.  Makers',  a  free,  easy,  kind  man  who  yet  clung 
1o  the  good  old  customs  of  the  country.  Not  knowing  him  or 
his  family  we  were  rather  timid  about  entering  without  a  formal 
invitation.  Mr.  Maker,  however,  contrary  to  what  we  expected, 
made  us  welcome  and  had  us  go  into  th*1  house,  lie  was  as  ready 
as  the  youngest  of  his  family  to  play  chess,  dive  for  apples,  and 
play  checkers.  Though  belonging  to  the  class  of  ''gentlemen 
farmers,"'  he  was  not  above  joining  with  his  servants  and  family 
in  their  innocent  amusements.  There  was  nothing  of  the  paddy- 
go-easy  way  aboul  Mi'.  Maker;  none  of  your  windows  stuffed 
will)  lags;  nor  your  gaps  blocked  with  ploughs;  everything  bore 
an  appearnace  of  ease  and  opulence.  We  joined  in  the  games. 
and  spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening.  Mrs.  Maker,  also,  did  her 
best  to  make  us  happy,  and  from  that  date  onward  we  were  never 
lonely.  Whenever  there  were  to  he  any  special  amusements  at 
the  farm  the  Maker  family  would  send  word  to  our  camp,  which 
was  only  a    mile  distanl    down   the  river. 

Prom  Hie  date  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  Maker  family 
time  passed  very  quickly,  and  for  the  remaining  two  weeks  we 
never  wanted  anything  which  their  farm  produced.  After  our 
three  week's'  absence  we  returned  to  the  eity,  firmly  convinced 
thai  tin-re  was  nothing  better  for  "brain  dusty"  students  than 
to  spend  a   few  weeks  camping. 

V.  CORKEItY,  II. 
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36  u  b  b  I  c  8 . 

( ( Continued.) 

Is  lovely  woman,  too,  a  faddist,  like  her  more  rugged  brother 

of  the  earth.'  Who  dares  to  express  himself  so  coarsely.'  Lei 
us  say.  lather,  that  she  indulges  in  charming  and  playful  ebulli- 
tions of  fancy,  in  airy  manifestations  of  that  winsome  caprice 
for  which  she  is  so  delightfully  notable,  and  which  ministers  so 
largely  to  the  home-comfort  of  us  poor  fellows  who  are  "only 
men."  ().  man  is  tame,  and  dull,  and  stupid,  in  the  comparison! 
His  bemuddled  brain  can  never  teem  forth  bubble  on  bubble  of 
everlasting  variety  with  the  volatile  untiring  ease  wherein  the 
intellect  feminine  plays  off  its  superredundant  versatility  of 
changefulness.  Who  does  not  remember  the  sweeping  "hoop," 
the  formidable  "coal-scuttle."  of  his  venerated  grandmother? 
Who  does  not  thrill  with  far-off  recollections  of  the  chignon.' 
Does  not  the  memory  of  the  bewitching  "'bang'"  still  reverberate 
through  our  susceptible  hearts'  Or  is  the  swelling  beauty  of 
the  "bustle"  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  we  cannot  yet 
recall  how  the  youthful  uninitiate  looked  with  admiring  wonder 
thereon,  timidly  revolving  if  it  were  not  a  gracious  natural  de- 
velopment designed  as  a  seat  of  grace  for  the  rising  generation. 
Avhereon  they  might  ride  pillion  behind  their  lovely  bear 
Then  there  were,  or  are.  the  little  watches  on  bracelets,  parasol- 
handles,  and  so  forth;  possibly  meant,  like  the  mummy  at  the 
Egyptian  feast,  to  remind  the  fail-  owner  that  time  inexorably 
liies  —  and,  with  it.  the  chance  of  securing  that  much-contemned, 
yet  desirable,  article  of  household  furniture,  a  husband. 

Another  reprehensible  vagary  of  fashion  was  that  lately  in 
vogue  of  ladies  wearing  live  beetles  as  adornment  to  their  attire. 
Personally,  1  detest  beetles,  and  I  would  cheerfully  give  a  very 
Venus  so  bedecked  the  width  of  the  room.  Bui  1  am  not  alone 
in  my  distaste  :  many  share  this  repugnance  to  things  coleopteran  ; 
and  the  wearers  of  these  living  jewels  must  have  thus  more  or 
less  "go1  on  the  nerves"  of  many  of  their  companions,  besides 
themselves  incurring  the  disadvantage  of  a  disagreeable  associa- 
tion. Above  all  was  the  practice  objectionable  from  the  point  (if 
view  of  the  luckless  beetle.  How  did  he  like  it?  How  should 
we  ourselves  feel,  in  like  case?  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  divss 
of  some  Titaness  strange  of  species  -  -  some  incomprehensible 
being  to  whose  vaniety  Ave  must  minister  at  price  of  liberty  and 
every  pleasure   in  existence.      Perhaps   I   am   only   an  old    fogey 
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for  thinking  of  such  a  thing  as  the  exercise  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity toward  a  beetle ;  but  I  console  myself  that  I  am  in  good 
company.  We  know  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  un- 
regarded by  the  great  All-Father;  and  truly  as  finely  did  Cole- 
ridge write, — 

"He  prayeth  well  who  loveth   well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things,  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
lie  made  and  loveth  all." 

Far  worse,  however,  than  the  last-named  freak,  is  that  one 
at  present  (and,  it  is  said,  growingly)  finding  place  among  us. 
of  having  knick-knacks  manufactured  from  human  relics.  I  can- 
not see,  for  my  part,  that  a  purse  or  a  belt  made  from  the  skin 
of  some  poor  wretch  departed  —  who  once  thrilled,  even  as  we. 
with  human  aspirations,  loves,  and  hopes,  and  fears  —  should  be 
a  particularly  enviable  or  pleasant  possession;  nor  do  1  hesitate 
to  believe  that  there  must  be  something  "deeply  morbid  and  un- 
healthy, if  not  downright  inhuman  —  something  of  the  ghoul  — 
in  those  who  covet  such  uncanny  trifles,  and  who  indirectly  foster 
a  revolting  traffic  by  so  doing.  Surely,  those  who  so  lightly  con- 
nive at  and  encourage  the  desecration  of  the  inanimate  body  of 
some  poor  fellow-being  —  equally  a  child  of  God  with  themselves 
—  for  the  feeding  of  a  ghastly  vanity,  musl  be  destitute  of  any 
fitting  sense  of  their  own  inherent  dignity  as  human  beings,  or  of 
that  common  brotherhood  in  the  race  which  indissoluhly  links 
lowest  to  highest,  and  makes  a  respect  for  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  their  poorest  brethren  an  essential  part  of  duty  no  less  than 
of  true  good-breeding  with  every  genuine  gentleman  and  lady. 
It  is  sincerely  to  he  hoped  that  this  particular  monstrosity  of 
perverted   taste   may   he  universally  discouraged,  and   relegated 

to  a  speedy  oblivion. 

I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  such  fads  as  have  their  being  in 
the  realm  of  bodily  attire;  but,  as  1  have  said,  there  are  fads  of 
all  shaics  and  sizes,  for  instance,  there  are  fads  of  mood  and 
manner.  In  the  early  years  of  the  good  old  nineteenth  century. 
the  Byronic  young  man  was  a  pronounced  "idiotism"  of 
social  life.  Emulating,  and  surpassing,  the  noble  bard,  he  wore 
generous  turned-down  collars,  a  gloomy  and  terrific  scowl,  a 
withering  sneer,  a  heart  consumed  by  fiery  passion,  and  a  sere 
and  blighted  smd  delectably  tickled  with  a  swelling  sense  of  its 
own   mae-nilicent    desolation,    and    looking    with    scorn,    from    the 
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pinnacles  of  a  sublime  despair,  on  the  baser  clay  low-level  with 
its  native  Baud,  which  knew  no  better  than  to  laugh  and  be  happy 
— whenever  it  got  the  chance.  <).  to  turn  corsair,  and  eut  the 
throats  of  a  loathed  race,  too  sordid  for  appreciation  of  the 
funereal  hero!  But,  alas!  so  useful  and  pleasant  a  career  had 
its  trifling  drawbacks  of  sonic  small  hardship  and  a  little  danger; 
wherefore,  the  would-be  hero  contented  himself  with  eating  out 
his  savage  heart  in  a  sublime  scorn  of  men  and  things  in  general, 
until  he  grew  middle-aged  and  bald,  or  died,  or  got  married,  or 
Came  to  some  other  such  unforeseen  and  prosaic  ending,  lie 
is  now  pretty  well  extinct  as  a  class:  though  here  and  there,  in 
some  obscure  backwater  of  life,  an  isolated  specimen  may  be 
found  by  the  curious  observer. 

More  of  our  own  day,  though  by  no  means  modern  —  indeed. 
a  very  antique,  but  common  to  all  ages  —  is  the  Mtf«c  gentleman 
who  has  "done  it  all."  and  overdone  it.  and.  having  exhausted 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  sounded  all  the  pddles  of  being, 
is  weary  of  existence,  and  findeth  all  things  •"weary,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable"  —  like  himself.  We  all  know  this  gentleman: 
we  have  met  him  all  over,  and  found  him  by  turns  distinctly  ag- 
gravating and  intensely  though  unconsciously  diverting.  My- 
self, 1  take  a  sinister  delight  in  snickering  up  my  sleeve  as  1  bear 
thus  jaded  exhauster  of  the  sum  of  things  lisp  out  a  languid 
sentence  or  two  on  the  misery  of  having  untimeously  used  up  the 
interests  and  resources  of  a  cramped  and  paltry  universe,  and  of 
being  relegated  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  a  hopeless  stag- 
nation little  befitting  powers  that  do  but  pine  for  some  new  world 
to  conquer.  And.  all  the  while,  the  confounded  fool  knows  only 
his  own  little  beggarly  fag-end  of  ;i  teeming  world  which  is 
itself  but  0m1  poor  dust-mote  in  the  colossal  immensity  of  crea- 
tion. 

There  are  oilier  fads  of  which  I  should  have  wished  to  say 
a  word  or  two:  such  as  the  asthetic  fad  —  a  good  thing  badly 
handled;  and  the  legislative  fad.  which  would  tain  regulate  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  temporal  and  eternal,  spiritual  and  material. 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  by  process  of  law  and  govern- 
mental enactment,  —  a  peculiarly  foolish  and  mischievous  fad  of 
recurrenl  appearance,  and  threatening  a  most  unwholesome  ac- 
tivity just  now.  But  time  fails  me.  I  have  dealt  with  my  sub- 
ject mainly  in  a  humorous  spirit,  for  it  lends  itself  facilely  1o 
humour,  and  this  latter  is  one  of  the  great  sanative  intluneces  of 
life  -  God-given  and  (iod-emanant.  But  1  have  indicated,  too. 
that  there  is  a  serious  side  to  the  mallei-.  Bubble-blowing  from 
harmless  ends,  and  for  mere  recreative  purposes,  is  an  innocent 
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pastime;  but  if  the  pastime  grow  to  an  absorbing  occupation  in 
life,  or  if  the  ends  be  poisoned,  how  then?  Let  us  certify  our- 
selves that  the  ends  be  innocuous,  and  remember,  to  boot,  that 
the  great  All-Father,  while  He  grudges  not  His  children  to  play, 
assuredly  requires  that  they  be  not  exclusively  unthinking  blow- 
ers of  empty  bubbles. 

MARK    LOVELL. 

lpri3e  Essays, 

Notice  has  been  given  that  Ottawa  University  students  who 
Avish  to  compete  for  the  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  prizes  should 
forward  their  essays  to  Professor  -).  Laurence  Laughlin  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  June  1,  1911. 

The  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  papers  on  economic  sub- 
jects. They  amount  in  all  to  .+2,000,  and  this  is  the  seventh  year 
of  their  existence.  Winners  in  the  past  years  have  come  from 
Harvard,  Dartmouth.  AVisconsin,  Washington  and  Lee.  Michigan. 
Chicago,  North  western  and   Pennsylvania. 

The  prizes  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Class  "A"  includes 
any  American  without  restriction.  The  first  prize  is  +1.000.  and 
the  second  is  $500.  (Mass  "B"  includes  only  those  who.  at  the 
time  the  papers  are  scut  in,  are  under- graduates  of  any  Ameri- 
can college.  bu1  a  contestant  in  Class  "B"  is  eligible  to  a  prize 
in  Class  "A."     The  prizes  in  this  class  arc  $300  and  +200. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  contest  is  as  follows:  Pro- 
fessor •).  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  chairman; 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark.  Columbia  University;  Professor  Henry" C. 
Adams.  University  of  .Michigan;  Horace  White,  Esq.,  New  York 
City,  and  Professor  Edwin  F.  Cay,  Harvard  University. 

Herewith  are  some  of  the  subjects  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee : 

The  effecf  of  labor  unions  on  international  trade. 

The  best  means  of  raising  the  wages  of  the   unskilled. 

A  comparison  between  the  theory  and  the  actual  practice 
of  protectionism  in  the  United  States. 

A  scheme  for  an  ideal  monetary  system  for  the  United  States. 

Tho  true  relation  of  the  central  government  to  trusts. 

How  much  of  J.  S.  Mills'  economic  system  survives.' 

A  central  hank  as  a   factor  in  a  financial  crisis. 

If  a  contestant  wishes  to  choose  a  special  subject,  he  should 
communicate  with  Professor  Laughlin.  who  will  provide  a  list 
of  available  subjects. 


5^ 
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IbanMing  Baggage, 


BE  subject  which  1  have  chosen  for  my  essay  is 
one  which  is  n<>1  only  interesting  bnt  instructive 
as  well,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
understanding:  the  manner  in  which  baggage  is 
handled  at  many  terminal  and  central  stations, 
and  it  also  gives  a  grasp  of  a  few  of  the  duties 
attendant  the  position   of  baggage  agent. 

By  baggage  in  general,  or  in  a  far-reaching  sense  is  under- 
stood, all  trunks,  valises,  telescopes,  dress-suit  cases,  boxes,  tool 
chests  and  sample  eases,  in  which  personal  or  general  articles 
are  carried. 

The  buyer  of  every  ticket  is  allowed  to  carry  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  baggage  free  of  charge,  all  that  is  required 
of  him  being  to  present  his  ticket  to  the  baggage  agent,  or  his 
assistant,  and  receiving  in  return  a  check,  the  duplicate  bear- 
ing the  destination  of  the  owner  being  attached  to  his  bag- 
bage. 

A  very  simple  matter  you  say:  yes  it  is  to  the  traveller,  bnt 
to  the  agent  there  is  indeed  a  responsibility  of  which  many  tra- 
vellers are  ignorant.  He  musl  not  only  make  in  his  daily  report 
a  description  of  the  baggage,  whether  it  is  received  in  perfect 
or  imperfect  condition,  but  he  must  also  give  the  destination  of 
the  article  or  articles,  the  road  over  which  it  is  to  be  sent,  and 
the  number  of  the  check.  Moreover,  he  himself  is  responsible 
for  the  immediate  safe  delivery  of  the  baggage  to  the  train  on 
which  it  is  to  be  taken. 

If  the  baggage  is  received  by  him  from  the  passenger  in  a 

state  of  bad  order  he  must  have  the  owner  sign  a  release  of  Lia- 
bility, by  which  the  company  for  whom  he  is  working  is  re- 
leased from  the  responsibility  of  any  accident  which  may  happen 
to  the  baggage,  as  a  fall,  and  a  loss  of  contents  due  to  this  fall, 
and  so  forth. 

Then  on  his  daily  report  he  must  give  a  long  drawn  out 
account  of  this  release  and  forward  it  to  the  General  Baggage 
Agent. 

Many  people   often   complain  that  articles   are    checked    to 

wrong   destinations.     But   is    tins   to   be    wondered    at    when    the 
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baggage  agent  is  checking  out  trunk  after  trunk,  dress-suit  case 
after  dress-suit  case,  to  all  known  destinations  in  a  brief  period 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  while  on  all  sides  of  him  are  men 
clamoring  to  be  served  first,  telling  him  that  they  are  travelling 
on  double  tickets,  mileage,  passes,  show  tickets,  etc.,  to  each  of 
which  there  is  a  special  rule  attached,  which  must  be  observed 
or  else  either  a  dismissal  or  a  reprimand  will  be  forthcoming  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  from  the  central  office 

You  may  be  asking  yourself  this  question:  What  would  I 
do  if  I  had  to  carry  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  one 
ticket?  Now  comes  the  bane  of  the  baggageman's  existence. 
You  must  pay  excess,  that  is  a  certain  rate  per  hundred  estimat- 
ed on  the  cost  of  the  ticket.  To  make  out  an  excess  check  there 
must  be  two  duplicates  and  one  strap  check, — one  duplicate  for 
the  passenger  and  one  for  the  agent  to  be  sent  in  to  the  central 
office  with  the  monthly  statements.  These  checks  demand  a  com- 
plete knowledge  by  the  agent  of  crates,  cost  of  tickets,  approxi- 
mate value  of  baggage  and  of  rapid  calculation. 

In  nearly  every  ease  the  passenger  waits  until  the  last  moment 
to  check  his  trunks,  valises  or  whatsoever  lie  may  carry,  and 
then  demands  that  they  be  placed  on  the  same  train  on  which 
he  himself  is  leaving.  If  this  demand  cannot  possibly  lie  acced- 
ed to,  and  the  passenger  is  hurriedly  but  politely  informed  of 
this,  he  at  once  gives  a  short  oration  on  the  unreasonableness  of 
baggage  agents  in  general  and  of  you  in  particular,  or  on  the 
laxity  of  the  company  in  employing  such  a  numskull  for  an 
agent,  or,  in  a  short,  concise  sentence,  enumerating  the  accom- 
plishments of  which  he  believes  you  are  lacking. 

Daily  and  monthly  reports  must  be  signed  and  sent  to  the 
central  office,  setting  forth  the  number  of  pieces  on  hand,  the 
number  of  pieces  forwarded  and  received,  the  amounl  collected 
for  excess  baggage  and  storage,  together  with  a.  comparative 
statement  referring  to  the  amount  of  business  handled  on  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  past  year. 

At  centra]  or  transfer  stations  where  baggage  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  train  to  train,  and  al  the  same  time  much  baggage 
must  be  forwarded  from  the  station,  an  added  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  agent's  shoulders,  for  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  careful  and  prompt  transfer  of  all  baggage  between  trains. 
This  may  appear  an  insignificant  aspect,  but  indeed  in  reality  it 
is  far  from  so  as  there  are  often  as  many  as  six  trains  in  at  the 
same   time   from   which   baggage  must  be   transferred   from   one 
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train  to  another  in  a  period  of  time  rarely  exceeding  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Therefore,  between  the  duty  of .  checking  baggage,  keeping 
careful  watch  over  all  baggage  in  the  room  so  thai  baggage  that 

is  on  hand  over  twenty-four  hours  may  be  promptly  Labelled 
"storage  charges  due";  seeing  that  no  transferred  baggage  is 
forgotten,  and  last  but  far  from  least,  answering  all  manners  and 
kinds  of  questions,  there  is  some  duty  for  the  baggage  agent  to 
perform  nearly  every  minute. 

Consequently  many  minor  mistakes  to  which  the   agent   in 

the  hustle  and  confusion  of  the  moment  is  liable  should  he  con- 
sidered carefully  by  passengers  before  being  reported  to  the 
central  office,  thus  causing  a  reprimand  or  even  a  dismissal  to 
one  who  in  all  probability  is  not  as  much  at  fault  as  the  pas- 
senger himself. 

I'.  LOFTUS,  "14. 
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H  IDatfs  ©utfno. 

4SMv?T  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  pari  of  August 
when  our  little  party,  consisting  of  four,  congregated 
at  the  si  a  lion  of  our  native  town  (Stanstead,  Que.)  a 
little  before  seven  o'clock. 
**  Plans  had  been  made  previously  for  a  day's  out- 

=*  1/  ing,  and  the  route  chosen  after  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
V'  tion  and  many  warm  discussions  was  a  trip  through  Lake 
Memphreniagog  and  an  ascent  of  Owl's  Head,  a  mountain  about 
nine  hundred  feet  in  height,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 

Memphreniagog  is  a  lake,  thirty-five  miles  in  length  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth;  it  lies  upon  the  International 
boundary  line,  its  waters  wash  the  fertile  and  picturesque  shores 
of  Vermont  on  the  American  side,  and  those  of  Quebec  in  Can- 
ada. Upon  the  Western  shore  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains 
shelters  the  lake  from  the  prairie  blasts.  Owl's  Head  is  the  high- 
est peak  of  this  branch,  and  is  so  called  on  accouni  of  its  sum- 
mit being  flat. 

All  plans  having  been  previously  arranged,  we  had  only  our 
lunch  baskets  and  ourselves  to  load  upon  the  train.  The  journey 
to  Newport,  where  we  were  to  take  the  boat,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, being  only  ten  miles. 

After  a  walk  about  the  town  we  boarded  the  boat,  and 
shortly  after  the  captain  gave  the  word  the  gang-plank  was  pull- 
ed in  and  the  ropes  drawn;  we  were  off.  Our  seats  were  upon 
the  forward  deck'.  A  stiff  breeze  blowing  from  the  north,  to- 
gether with  a  bright  sky,  promised  an  ideal  day. 

The  scenery  was  unsurpassable,  as  anyone  may  know  who 
has  travelled  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  morning  slipped 
by  quietly,  and  before  we  could  realize  M  "The  Mountain"  was 
announced  as  the  next  stop;  we  hastened  to  make  ready  for  the 
climb.  All  had  rubber-sole  shoes,  which  prevented  as  from  slip- 
ping on  the  stones;  sweaters  also  were  in  commission,  not  being 
easily  lorn. 

Of  course  at  the  landing  there  was  a  jam.  everyone  being 
in  a  hurry  to  gel  off  the  boal  ;  finally  we  were  off.  and  began  the 
elimb  at  ten  o'clock.  We  were  told  that  it  was  about  four  miles 
to  the  summit.  The  firsl  pari  of  flic  trail  was  stony  and  xrvx 
wet.  We  toiled  along  slowly  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain 
for  an  hour,  resting  every  hundred  yards  or  so.  when  we  arrived 
at    tin-  spring,   which    is   estimated    as   being    half  way.      Mere    we 

refreshed     .  Ill-selves     with     the     delirious    cool     wabf.     which     rises 
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from  a  huge  boulder  and  drips  into  a  basin  worn  into  the  solid 
nick  about  five  feel  below. 

All  having  commented  upon  the  view  to  be  had  from  this 
spot,  we  continued;  the  trail  became  steeper,  and  we  encountered 
many  obstructions:  bushes,  fallen  trees,  huge  rocks  and  narrow 
dirt's  to  be  scaled.  Progress  was  slow,  and  fatigue  was  over- 
taking us,  but  spurred  on  by  the  ardenl  desire  of  getting  a  view 
from  the  summit  no  one  proposed  giving  up. 

After  many  slips  and  falls,  and  having  every  member  more 
or  less  bruised,  we  finally  gained  the  summit  at  twenty  minutes 
after  twelve. 

The  first  occupation  was  that  of  ransacking  the  lunch  bas- 
kets which  we  had  brought  up  with  us  under  great  difficulties, 
but  which  at  that  moment  would  have  been  considered  little 
trouble,  for  their  contents  were  easily  and  quickly  disposed  of. 

While  refreshing  ourselves  with  food  and  drink,  we  sur- 
veyed the  country  at  our  feet  miles  around.  Words  cannot  con- 
vey an  impression  of  the  view. 

Towards  the  north,  miles  away,  the  St.  Lawrence  river  could 
be  seen;  its  pale  waters  winding  their  way  to  the  sea  through 
the  black  soil  of  the  plains,  like  a  phantom  in  the  dark.  The 
flourishing  little  town  of  Newport  could  be  plainly  seen  towards 
the  south,  and  beyond  it  many  rivers  winding  their  course  south- 
ward. 

Just  on  the  horizon  in  the  east  our  own  town  could  be  seen, 
and  many  other  villages  dotting  the  panorama  here  and  there, 
like  sheep  on  a  hillside.  Plains,  forest  and  pastures  all  descend- 
ing gradually  to  the  lake,  which  appeared  as  a  large  stage,  car- 
peted in  white,  with  the  land  from  the  shore  to  the  horizon  as  a 
back  curtain. 

After  many  ejaculations  of  admiration  for  the  Creator  of  all 
we  beheld,  and  feeling  a  certain  reverence  in  our  breasts  for  that 
Power,  we  began  the  descent  slowly:  it  was  even  more  strenuous 
than  the  ascent.  Upon  arriving  at  the  base  we  found  the  boat 
waiting  to  take  US  up  the  lake,  towards  home. 

Having  cleaned  up,  we  felt  greatly  refreshed,  and  seated 
upon  the  forward  deck  we  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  the  trip, 
but  saw  nothing  to  compete  with  the  view  to  be  had  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  boat  arrived  at  Newport  at  seven: 
we  took  the  train  immediately  for  our  own  town:  when  it  was 
reached  we  parted,  each  for  his  own  home,  but  contented  with 
the  day's  outing,  and  all  expressing  a  desire  to  lake  the  trip 
again  another  season. 

F   W.  HACKETT,  II. 
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Dtsit  of  Z.  p.  ©Connor. 


On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ottawa  last  month  in  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Party,  Mr.  O'Connor  was  ten- 
dered a  reception  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  University. 
He  arrived  at  10  a.m.,  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  and  one  or 
two  officers  of  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Irish  League.  ^\Ir. 
O'Connor  Avas  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  Arts  Building  by  the 
Rev.  Reel  or.  and  immediately  led  to  the  rotunda,  where  the 
assembled  students  were  awaiting  him.  As  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  a  lusty  Y-A-R  was  called  for  in  his  honor, 
and  given  with  a  vim  that  indicated  a  majority  of  Gaelic  throats 
in  the  balconies.  The  students'  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  as  follows : 

''I  am  sure  it  gives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  have  with  us 
for  a  few  moments  the  special  delegate  of  the  Irish  Parliament- 
ary Party  to  Canada.  Mr.  O'Connor.  This  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  a  Catholic  institution  of  learning  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  making  some  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Irish 
Parly  in  the  interests  of  Catholic  education.  During  the  past  few 
years  several  bills  came  up  in1  the  British  Parliament,  which  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  pass  would  have  been  fatal  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  education  which  Catholics  believe  should  form  the  basis 
of  every  thorough  system  of  instruction.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Irish  Party  took'  a  firm  stand  in  1  lie  matter,  and  if 
to-day  the  Catholics  of  England  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Catholic 
primary  schools,  they  owe  it  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  O'Connor  and 
his  associates. 

i-ln  the  pursuance  of  its  legislative  programme  which  has 
for  its  ultimate  object  the  winning  of  Home  Rule,  the  Irish  Party 
has  secured  the  assent  of  the  British  Parliament  to  several  im- 
portant acts  which  when  in  full  and  complete  operation  will 
greatly  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people.  We  have 
all  read  of  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  our  kinsmen  of 
th(  eld  land  when  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  shall  Ikivo 
become  completely  operative;  but  I  am  sure  thai  to  us  who  are 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  University  training,  the  work  of 
the  Irish  Party  which  deserves  our  sincerest  commendation  is 
that  which  secured  for  [reland  a  Catholic  University. 

.Most  of  ns  are  young  men.  just'  starting  out  in  life,  and  we 
cannot    hut    admire   the    excellent    example    of  perseverance,   and 
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devotioD  to  principle,  afforded  by  tin-  successful  career  of  Mr. 
O'Connor. 

We  trust  he  will  continue  to  be  successful  upon  his  presenl 
mission  to  America,  and  we  can  assure  him  that  the  Btudents  of 
Ottawa  will  join  heartily  in  the  acclaim  of  thai  day,  which  seems 
now  not  far  distant,  when  an  Irish  Parliament  will  meet  on  Col- 
lege Green." 

Mr.  O'Connor  replied  in  a  15-minute  speech,  which  held  his 
youthful  audience  spell-bound.  We  regrel  that  we  cannot  give 
a  verbatim  report,  but  in  substance  it  was  as  follows: 

When  Mr.  O'Connor  went  into  Parliament,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  Catholic  schools  of  England  were  in  a,  sadly  neglected 
condition.  A  bill  was  drawn  up  by  which  these  schools  were  to 
receive  a  government  grant  and  to  have  equal  rights  with  Pro- 
testant schools.  The  measure  was  even  more  favorable  than  we 
could  hope  for  to-day.  Unfortunately  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Just  at  this  time  Landlordism  held  complete  sway  in  lie- 
land.  The  poor  tenants  were  subject  to  very  severe  laws,  and 
not  unfrequently  they  were  ejected  by  the  merciless  landowners. 
The  rent  was  so  high  that  it  took  all  the  peasant  could  produce 
in  order  to  pay  it.  All  that  was  left  was  the  potato  crop,  and 
it  was  directly  due  to  the  failure  of  this  that  the  horrible  famine 
of  '46  ensued.  The  people  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  most 
abject  poverty  prevailed. 

Old  Ireland  was  twofold:  that  before  the  Norman  conquest 
and  that  immediately  succeeding  it.  Both  have  passed  away, 
and  a  New  Ireland  has  taken  their  place.  There  are  numerous 
facts  which  testify  to  this,  but  that  of  the  National  University  is 
mosl  striking.  This  great  boon,  obtained  but  a  short  time  ago. 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Irish  history.  Indeed  we 
may  well  hope  that  she  will  rise  to  the  glorious  standard  which 
she  had  obtained  in  former  centuries.  Not  only  in  arts  and 
science  has  Ireland  progressed,  bul  commercially  as  well.  That 
Landlordism  has  received  its  mortal  blow  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  .'500.000  men  possess  their  own  land  with  no  lord  above 
them   hut  the    Lord    of  the  cedars   and   the   stars. 

The  prospects  for  Home  Rule  were  never  brighter,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  from  it  would  build  up  Ireland,  would  unite 
her  more  firmly  to  the  Empire  and  strengthen  the  bond  of  union 
between  all  1he  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 

Loud  and  prolonged  cheers  greeted  the  eminent  politician 
and   journalist  as  he  resumed   his  seat. 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  words  on  Catholic  schools  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  (presumably  non-Catholic)  in  the  Philadelphia  "North 
American,"  should  afford  food  For  serious  thought  to  I  hose  jelly- 
fish Catholics  who  can  sec  nothing  good  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  and  look  upon  them  with  commingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  shame : 

"The  convent-bred  girl  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  model 
of  sweet,  useful  womanhood,  possessed  of  refinements  and  accom- 
plishments which  add  a  distincl  charm  to  her  natural  attrac- 
tions; and  it  is  a  consideration  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
development  of  her  domestic  traits  is  singularly  complete.  The 
convent-bred  girl,  while  well  grounded  in  the  classics  and  men- 
telly  cultivated  in  every  way  that  may  be  of  service  to  self  or 
fellow-beings,  is  primarily  a  home-maker;  and.  in  this  age  of 
increasing  common  sense,  we  are  coming  to  a  righl  realization  of 
woman's   place  and   power  in   this  her  highesl    estate. 

"Of  the  hoy  or  youth   who  is  armed  for  the  battle  of  life  in 
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a  Catholic  institution,  as  much  may  be  said  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  equally  greal  assistance  to  him  in  playing  his  allotted 
part.  While  necessary  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  mental  train- 
ing, the  physical  welfare  anil  development  are  by  no  means 
neglected,  and  this  proper  regard  for  the  upbuilding  influence  of 
clean  sports  and  athletics  has  given  the  students  and  graduates 
of  Catholic,  colleges  place  in  the  fronl  ranks  of  athletic  en- 
deavor. 

"So  pronounced  are  the  advantages  sei  forth  by  some  of 
these  centres  of  instruction  that  many  non-Catholics,  aware  of 
the  completeness  of  the  training  and  Hie  good  influence  of  the 
surroundings,  make  choice  of  them,  particularly  since  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  no  effort  is  made  to  interfere  with  personal 
religious  beliefs. 

"The  further  fact  that  Catholic  schools  are.  as  a  rule,  more 
reasonable  as  to  cost  of  board  and  tuition  than  secular  institu- 
tions of  similar  standing,  has  also  led  to  the  notion  that  the  reason 
for  this  must  rest  in  limited  opportunities  and  advantages.  But 
the  leal  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  Catholic  schools  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  teaching  orders — either  Sisterhoods  or 
Brotherhoods,  or  monastic  orders.  These  men  and  women  are 
vowed  to  devote  their  lives  to  education.  They  have  no  social 
relations  with  the  world,  can  own  no  property  and  receive  no 
salaries.  This  makes  the  cost  of  operating'  the  schools  much  i  SS 
than  secular  institutions  of  similar  grade,  and  the  student  re- 
ceives the  benefit  in  lower  charges." 


SAVING   ELECTRICITY. 


Tungsten  Lamps  are  coming  to  the  front  because  they  save 
electricity.  In  appearance,  their  only  difference  from  the  ordi- 
nary carbon  filamenf  incandescent  lam])  is  that  the  filament  is 
constructed  of  tungsten  instead  of  carbon.  Hut  in  actual  use.  it 
has  been  proved  that  they  use  only  about  one-third  as  much  cur- 
rent as  a  carbon  lamp  to  produce  a  light  of  the  same  illuminating 
power.  True,  their  first  cost  is  greater  (approximately  three 
limes  a.s  much),  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  cur- 
rent effected.  They  have  one  weak  point,  however.  That  is  the 
■  ase  with  which  Hie  delicate  tungsten  filament  is  broken.  On 
this-  account  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  installing  them, 
and    if  is  for  this   reason,  too.  that  they  cannof    be  economically 
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used  as  portable  lamps.  Yet,  when  carefully  handled,  they  have 
a  long  lease  of  life.  Jn  England,  where  they  are  used  much  more 
extensively  than  here,  it  is  quite  common  for  them  to  last  '5.000 
hours,  and  one  instance  is  on  record  where  a  tungsten  lamp  burn- 
ed continuously  for  over  15,000  hours.  Even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  more  frequent  breakage,  the  tungsten  lam])  shows 
a  saving  over  the  carbon  of  about  fifty  per  cent.  That  is  an 
economy  not  to  be  despised  and  points  to  the  much  greater  use 
for  stationary  lighting  purposes. 
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■Tin-  McGill  Martlet"  still  merits  the  opinion  we  express- 
ed of  it  last  year,  "that  it  is  the  most  humorous  college  peri- 
odical on  our  table.  The  .Martlet  is  a  weekly  publication;  but 
this  fact,  and  the  fad  that  it  is  published  solely  by  the  stu- 
dents, does  no1  seem  in  any  way  to  diminish  the  quality  of  its 
matter.  Week  after  week,  the  Martlet  continues  to  turn  out 
the  same  quantity  of  lirst  class  humour,  until  we  begin  to  think 
that  the  McGill  Union  musl  be  a  rendezvous  for  a  host  of  doe 
Millers. 

We  quote  the  following  I'm-  the  edification  of  some  of  our 
own  lights  : 

Who  is  your  favorite  author  of  fiction? 
My  son  at  college. 

A  mosquito  lit  on  a  sleeping  man. 

And  looked  for  a  place  to  drill ; 
The  world  owes  me  a  living,"  said  he, 

And  at   once  scut    in   his  hill. 


The  "Xavier"  of  New  York-  City  contains  a  biography  of 
Cardinal  McCloskey,  called  forth  by  the  recenl  celebration  id' 
the  centenary  of  thai  distinguished  prelate.  Before  he  attained 
lo  the  dignity  of  the  red  hat.  Father  .McCloskey  had  obtained  a 
reputation  both  for  learning  and  for  sancity.  lie  studied  two 
years  in  Rome  after  his  ordination,  and  then  returned  to  New 
York  to  his  parish  work  on  the  Hast  side.  He  afterwards  became 
lirst    president  of  Fordham  University. 

The  "Argosy"  contains  a  letter  from  one  of  the  University 
graduates  now  attending  Cambridge.  This  letter  gives  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  English  College  hoy's  life.  Sport  and 
debating  seem  to  be  his  principal  pursuits  aside  from  his  studies. 
'fhe   Cambridge  and   Oxford   crews   are    famous   throughout    the 
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aquatic  world,  and  the  two  debating  societies  of  these  Univer- 
sities are  acknowledged  to  be  stepping  stones  to  Westminster. 
A  man  who  obtains  a  reputation  in  the  Oxford  or  the  Cam- 
bridge Union  is  a  marked  man,  not  only  in  his  College,  but 
also  in  the  political  world. 

■"The  Prince  of  Science"  in  the  October  number  of  the 
'"Patrician"  tells  the  life  story  of  Louis  Pasteur.  The  details  of 
his  home  life  throw  as  much  light  upon  his  character  as  the  ac- 
count of  his  epoch-making  experiments.  A  complete  history  of 
the  latter,  including  those  on  fermentation  and  inoculation,  but 
omitting  his  disproof  of  spontaneous  general  ion.  is  given.  Pas- 
teur was  never  afraid  of  his  religion.  Even  while  at  tin1  height  of 
his  fame,  he  took  part  every  year  in  the  parish  procession  in 
his  home  town. 

Congratulations  to  the  fair  editors  of  ••Echoes  From  the 
Pines''  on  their  splendid  Jubilee  number.  By  the  way.  ••Echoes." 
do  you  receive  the  "Review".' 

Besides  the  above-mentioned,  we  beg  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  the  following:  "O.A.C.  Review,"  "Notre  Dame  Scholas- 
tic," "Niagara  Rainbow.''  "The  Young  Eagle,"  "Echoes  From 
St.  Ann's,"  "Echoes  From  the  Pines.''  "Georgetown  College 
Journal,"  "The  Nazareth  Chimes."  "The  Trinity  University 
Review."  "The  Xaverian."  "The  Red  and  White."  "The 
Picayune,"  "The  Comet."  "Si.  Mary's  Sentinel."  "Abbey  Stu- 
dent," "Mt.  St.  Mary  Record,"  "Colic-,.  Mercury,"  "The 
Columbiad."  "Niagara  Index."  "Schoolman,"  "St.  [gnatius 
( lollegian." 
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"Our  Lady's  Lutenist"  and  Other  Stories,  by  Rev.  David 
Bearne,  S.J.;  Benziger  Bros.,  (J.">  ets. 

This  is  a  story,  pathetic  yet  comforting  and  consoling,  of  an 
orphan  lad  named  Gabriel  who  dedicated  his  life  to  Christ  and 
His  Blessed  Mother  by  singing  hymns  of  praise  in  Their  honour. 
Gabriel  did  not  possess  much  of  tins  -world's  goods;  in   fad  all 

lie  could  call  his  own  at  his  parent's  death  was  a  lute.  With 
this  he  managed  to  lead  a  good,  holy  and  virtuous  life  until  he 
took  the  holy  habit  of  religion  among  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict 
where  he  spenl  the  remainder  of  his  life  preparing  for  the  "greal 
beyond." 

"Led  by  the  Spirit"— An  enlivening  narration  of  the  life  of  a 
rich  Count  in  Germany.  It  shows  us  the  ad  van  la  ties  which  a 
good  moral  education  brings  to  a  young  man.  Although  this 
Count  was  wealthy,  yet  when  his  education  was  finished  and  he 
was  tree  to  return  to  his  royal  castle,  he  preferred  to  offer  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Cod.  lie  had  read  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"what  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer 
the  !os>  of  his  own  soul.'"  and  he  evidently  had  followed  them. 

"The  Turn  of  the  Tide"  is  a  story  of  humble  life  by  Mary 
Agatha  Gray,  and  may  he  procured  from  the  well  known  publish- 
ers, Benziger  Brothers,  New  York  City.  The  price  is  $1.25.  The 
theme  is  very  simple  in  accordance  with  those  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  also  with  the  main  char- 
acters of  the  work.  Its  simplicity  is  indeed  one  of  its  brightest 
features,  and  it  Lacks  all  those  dangerous  elements  which  are  n,> 
predominant  in  modern  fiction.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  COasI  <>!' 
England,  and  the  life  of  the  humble  fishermen  is  everywhere 
prominent,  showing  the  plain  unaffected  and  virtuous  life  led  by 
those  sons  of  the  sea.    The  frequent  reference  to  and  description 
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of  sea  life,  coupled  with  the  air  of  mystery  imparted  by  the 
presence  of  the  smugglers,  and  the  hiding  and  storing  of  their 
contraband  goods,  the  caves  where  many  secret  conferences  took 
place,  lend  a  certain  charm  to  the  book,  giving  it  a  unique  dis- 
tinction. Altogether  the  story  is  an  admirable  one.  well  adapted 
to  young  readers. 

"The  Friendly  Little  House"  and  Other  Stories;  Benziger 
Bros..  $1.25. 

There  are  nineteen  stories  in  this  entertaining  book.  Prom 
the  pens  of  a  galaxy  of  authors,  including  Mary  Ames  Taggart, 
Norah  Tynan  O'Mahoney.  Anna  P.  Sadlier,  and  other  writers 
favorably   known  to   the    Catholic    reading  public. 

They  are  indeed  a  valuable  addition  to  Catholic  literature. 
Their  perusal  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  young  and  old. 
They  are  simple  little  stories  of  everyday  life,  portraying  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  making 
hard  struggles  to  live  a  true  Christian  life  amidst  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  this  day  of  the  sentimental 
novel  is  a  good  Catholic  literature,  a  literature  that  will  mould 
the  minds  of  the  young,  and  comfort  the  middle-aged.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  Catholic  writers  of  to-day,  many  of  whom  rank 
with  the.  b 'si  authors  of  contemporary  fiction,  are  faithfully 
filling  this  need.  Too  much  praise  cannot  he  given  them  in  this 
noble  work,  and  the  most  practical  way  for  the  Catholic  public 
to  assist  them  is  to  buy  their  productions,  and  thus  increase  the 
circulation  of  good  wholesome  literature. 

'The  Review  of  Reviews"  for  October  is  up  to  its  usual 
standard.  Professor  Brentano's  article,  "Why  the  Birthrate 
Declines,"  should  prove  interesting  to  economists.  Bertillon 
shows  that  in  France,  the  frequency  of  birth  is  in  inverse  ratio 
(0  the  possession  of  real  (stale.  A  well-to-do  peasantry  has  few 
children;  a   poor  peasantry   has  many. 

The  Growth  of  Liverpool  is  discussed  by  A.  G.  McLellan. 
Liverpool  began  in  1207  as  a  borough  and  a  trading  centre, 
being  made  the  basis  of  King  -John  in  his  abortive  attempt  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  In  1557  the  port  owned  thir- 
teen vessels  manned  by  two  hundred  sailors.  To  Liverpool  he- 
longs  the  honor  of  building  the  first  wet  dock  in  the  world  ;  it  was 
completed  in  1720  at  a  cost  of  E15,000.  However,  it  was  in  the 
slave  trade  that  Liverpool  was  most  prominently  successful. 
From    1790-1702  the    slave   trade    reached    its  zenith.    Liverpool 
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enjoying  five-eighths  of  the  English  and  three-sevenths  of  the 
whole  European  trade  in  slaves.  In  eleven  years,  Liverpool  ves- 
sels carried  303,000  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  and 
sold  them  for  over  £15,000,000.  The  last  slave-ship  left  the 
Mersey  on  May  1.  1807. 

The  North  Atlantic  Fishery  Award  is  treated  by  the  editor. 
Mr.  Stead,  in  an  exhaustive  article.  The  result  of  the  award 
secures  British  sovereignty,  and  gives  the  United  States  ample 
opportunity  for  having  its  grievances  pronounced  upon  by  an 
impartial  arbitrator  before  the  regulations  come  into  force,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  regulations  to  come  into  operation  and 
then  appealing  to  arbitration  after  the  dispute  has  arisen.  The 
vexed  question  of  "'When  is  a  bay  not  a  bay"  was  not  settled 
satisfactorily;  the  Court  decided  that  a  hay  is  not  a  bay  when  it 
ceases  to  have  the  characteristics  and  features  of  a  bay,  which  de- 
finition is  not  very  enlightening. 

An  article  on  the  Policy  of  Edward  VII.  by  Lord  Esher 
brings  to  light  many  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  late 
King. 

'"The  Nineteenth  Century"  for  October  is  replete  with  well- 
written  articles.  The  "Misgovernmenl  of  Egypt."  by  Dr.  Al- 
fred .).  Butler,  is  an  aftermath  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  utterances 
on  Egyptian  affairs..  It  sounds  startling  to  say  thai  in  some  im- 
portant respects  the  condition  of  Egypt  is  worse  now  than  in 
the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha.  There  was  less  brigandage  then  than 
now.  Ismail  was  a  despot  of  a  very  bad  type.  but.  broadly 
speaking,  he  was  a  terror  to  all  evil-doers.  The  firsl  great  error 
of  British  policy  was  to  give  preferential  instead  of  impartial 
treatment  to  the  Mohammedan  part  of  the  population.  This 
lias  caused  the  ;;ncient  fires  of  lanaticsm  to  be  kindled  anew. 
The  new  Nationalism  has  for  iis  cry,  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians 
Egypt  for  the  .Moslems,  and  oppression  of  the  Christians  as  a 
natural  result. 

Last  words  on  Ireland,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  is  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  political  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  aptly  re- 
marks thai  George  the  Fourth's  visit  to  Ireland  was  the  one  re- 
deeming incident  of  his  career.  He  scores  Gladstone  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Parnell  and  his  followers,  and  finishes  up  by 
paying  a  tribute  to  England's  most   famous  modern  statesman. 

""The  Atlantic  .Monthly"  for  November  should  not  be  over- 
looked. R.  Stannard  Baker  in  "'Negro  Suffrage  in  a  Democracy." 
says  that  Hi"  essential  principle  of  the   fifteenth  amendment  to 
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the  constitution  was  not  that  all  negroes  should  necessarily  be 
given  unrestricted  access  to  the  ballot,  but  that  the  right  to  vote 
should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  An  influence  that  will  change 
the  status  of  the  negro  as  a  voter  is  the  pending  breaking  up 
of  the  "Solid  South."  The  time  is  coming  when  the  negro  will 
divide  not  on  the  color  line,  but  on  the  principle  at  stake. 

Francis  E.  Leupp  compares  the  policies  of  Roosevelt  and 
Taft.  Their  theories  of  administration  are  fundamentally  di- 
verse. President  Taft  is  more  dignified;  he  lacks  the  impetuous 
personality  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

John  Brown  Fifty  Years  After,  by  John  T.  Morse.  Jr.,  is 
an  echo  of  the  stirring  times  when,  like  "Black  Douglas''  on 
the  Scotch-English  marshes,  John  Brown  raised  havoc  among 
the  slave-owners  of  the  "Old  South."  If  John  Brown  deserves 
to  live  in  history,  it  is  not  because  of  his  reprehensible  acts,  but 
despite  them. 

Football  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  by  Lorin  F.  Deland,  will 
prove  interesting  reading  for  intercollegiate  football  players  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  Mr.  Deland  remarks:  if  we  could  analze 
the  average  football  victory  for  Yale,  and  trace  it  back  to  its 
responsible  causes,  1  believe  the  factors  which  determine  a  vic- 
tory, with  the  percentage  of  influence  which  each  exerts,  would 
be  about  as  follows  : — 

Team    (as  between  Yale  and  Harvard)...  20', 

Captain 15' , 

Head  coach  and  assistants 2.")', 

Coaching  of  coaches 4<»', 

The  October  number  of  the  '"American  Historical  Review" 
contains  the  usual  number  of  historical  treatises.  '"Athens  and 
Hellenism."  by  Win.  S.  Ferguson,  is  welcomed  by  students  of 
Greicau  history.  The  cultured  supremacy  of  Athens  was  never 
more  unquestioned  1han  in  the  middle  of  Hie  second  century 
B.C.  For  a  long  lime  Athens  shrank  from  the  advances  of  Hie 
newer  world,  retaining  her  conservative  and  exclusive  ideas  of 
ail  and  politics.  However,  the  influence  of  the  outer  modes  at 
Length  prevailed  among  the  select  of  Athens,  and  through  the 
acquisition  of  Delos,  Athens  escap'ed  from  the  ci\i\y  into  the  main 
current  of  1  lelleiiist ic  life. 

O.  Raymond  Beazley  treats  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
ami  the  African  Crusade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Prince  Henry 
was  a  figure  of  commanding  importance.    Unfortunately,  he  has 
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left  the  world  no  private  letters,  with  the  exception  of  Iris  last 
will  and  testament,  and  certain  statements  in  certain  charters. 
To  a  deplorable  extent  his  ideas  and  policy,  and  to  a  l<-ss  degree 
his  actions,  must  remain  obscure.  To  him  is  due  the  revival  of 
those  energies  which  make  the  fifteenth  century  so  memorable. 
His  fend  againsl  the  "tawny  Saracens"  was  continued  by  his 
successors. 

"The  Mexican  Recognition  of  Texas."'  by  Justice  II.  Smith, 
is  a  careful  review  of  the  circumstances  which  led  up  1<>  the 
admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  The  reader  is  able  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  workings  of  Mexican  diplomacy  at  that 
period. 


Hmono  tbe  flftagasines. 

In  the  "Ave  Maria"  is  contained  an  article  on  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Vanutelli,  which  had  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  America:  "You  are  a  country  of  wonderful  resources,  and 
you  are  blessed  with  immense  wealth  and  prosperity.  And.  what 
is  most  surprising  under  the  circumstances,  1  find  everywln  re 
evidences  of  a  genuine  love  for  ait.  learning  and  religion  dis- 
played in  your  monumental  buildings,  your  museums,  your 
libraries,  and  your  beautiful  churches.  And.  in  addition  to  that 
fact.  1  find  that  in  the  most  perfect  democracy,  you  retain  the 
greatest  reverenca  for  religion,  and  the  greatest  respect  for  au- 
thority; all  of  which  impels  you  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
freedem  1o  the  Catholic  Church.  These  things  being  so.  love  your 
country;  the  more  you  love  your  religion,  the  more  you  will 
love  your  fatherland.     Live  lor  America  always." 

The  Aviation  Number  of  the  Scientific  American  is  to  hand. 
This  volume  includes  many  points  of  special  interest  to  the 
world.  It  contains  multitudinous  beautiful  illustrations  ranging 
from  the  construction  of  the  simplest  pari  to  the  accomplished 
ad.  flying  in  mid-air  at  hair-raising  speed.  One  of  these  pictures 
represents  a  steam-driven  aeroplane,  as  drawn  from  imagination 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  "fifties  "  It  is  a  striking  anticipation  of 
the  modem  machine;  and  goes  to  show  that  all  wonderful  inven- 
tions have  their  birth  in  idea  long  before  they  actually  come  to 
exist  in  Pact.  Another  picture  represents,  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  last  one.  an  anticipation  of  the  future  racing-'plane.  It 
is  a  curious  fish-like  creation,   inside  the  cervium   of  which   the 
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engineer  sits  and  drives  the  machine.  The  whole  bird-wagon  is 
propelled  by  enormous,  slender  vanes;  and  the  general  appear- 
ance is  not  unlike  a  rushing  dragon  fly.  Let  us  see  if  this  one 
will  pome. 

In  the  America,  we  notice  an  article  entitled  "Orestes  A. 
Brownson,  as  a  .Man.''  Brownson  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
author  for  English-speaking  students  to  read.  His  style  is  ever 
virile,  (dear  and  to  the  point.  After  years  and  years  of  wonder- 
ings  through  the  marshes  of  sectarianism  and  Socialism,  lie 
emerged  to  find  himself  esconced  in  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
one  religion,  which,  for  lon<r.  he  had  practically  ignored  as  a 
dead  superstition.  Like  many  another,  he  would  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost,  but  his  honesty  was  the  rescuer,  lie  opened 
his  eyes  to  truth  whenever  it  presented  itself,  and.  while  for 
years  the  light  of  truth  which  he  followed  was  a  veritable  Jack- 
o '-the-kintern,  yet  in  reward  for  his  sincere  and  devoted  hon- 
esty he  escaped  from  the  marshes  to  find  the  true  sun  of  religion, 
in  whose  light  he  ever  remained,  unconscious  of  a  further  shadow 
of  doubt. 


prtorum  XTemporum  jfloucs. 

Rev.  Dr.  McNally  of  Chelsea  paid  a  visit  to  Alma  Mater  last 

Week'. 

Rev.  Vv.  Reynolds.  O.M.I.,  of  Buffalo,  was  among  the  visitors 
at  the  University  last  week.  While  in  Ottawa  he  delivered  a  most 
eloquent  and  instructive  lecture  on  ''The  Oxford  .Movement.*' 
at  Rideau  Streel   <  lonvent. 

Mr.  Desjardins,  'OS.  who  is  a  law  student  at  Laval  Univer- 
sity, called   to  see   his  professors  at    the  College  the  other  day. 

Mr.  L.  Joron,  '"7.  who  was  prominent  in  athletics  as  well 
as  in  classwork  while  at  Ottawa,  and  who  is  now  studying  law 
at  Laval,  was  a  visitor  at  the  University  on  October  8th. 

K.  Overend,  of  the  Matriculation  class  of  1007,  was  another 
of  our  welcome  guests. 

Rev.  Father  T.  .1.  Sloan,  of  Chapleau,  preached  an  eloquenl 
sermon   in  St.  Bridget's  on  Sunday,  Oct.  .'50th. 

The  students  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  splendid  sermon 
by  Rev.  Father  McCullough,  O.M.T.,  on  Sunday.  Oct.  30th.     Father 
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McCullough  is  a  Varsity  graduate,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Rev.  Father  T.   P.  Murphy,  O.M.I.,  for  the   last   ten  yean 

curate  at  St.  .Joseph's  church,  has  been  transferred  to  Strathcona, 

Alt  a.,  and  left  last  week  to  resume  his  new  duties  in  the  West. 

Father  Murphy  was  educated  at  Varsity,  and  ordained  in 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  lie  was  on  the  teaching  staff  for  some  time 
hefore  being  made  curate  al  St.  Joseph's.  During  his  service 
here  his  kind  and  sympathetic  nature  has  endeared   him   to  all 

who  knew  him.   and  the  news  of  his  departure  will   he  received 
hy  his  many  friends  with  sincere  regret. 


©bituav^. 


G.  C.  RAINBOTH,  D.L.S.,  (66). 

Another  of  our  distinguished  Alumni  has  been  called  to  his 
reward,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  <i.  ('.  Rainhoth.  who  died  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  2nd.  while  returning  home  from  New  Brunswick. 

George  Charles  Michael  Rainboth  was  horn  Oct.  4th.  1846, 
at  St.  Andrew's,  Argenteuil  County.  Quebec,  and  at  the  age  of 
15  entered  the  University  of  Ottawa,  where  he  pursued  a  bril- 
liant course  of  studies  under  such  distinguished  professors  as 
Dr.  Tabaret,  Fathers  Cook,  Boucher  and  Duhamel  (afterwards 
Archbishop).  His  mother,  a  lady  of  deep  piety,  had  hoped  that 
God  would  call  him  to  the  priesthood,  hut  he  felt  that  his  voca- 
tion was  to  the  engineering  profession,  which  he  adopted.  At 
the  age  of  IS  he  obtained  the  degree  of  D.L.S.,  and  later  P.L.S., 
and  heing  too  young  to  set  up  in  practice  lor  himself  was  articled 
to  Mi-.  Forest,  lie  served  in  Captain  Forest's  company  of  vol- 
unteers duiii'g  the  Fenian  Raid,  for  which  he  received  the  Vic- 
toria medal  and  veteran  land  grant. 

Mr.  Rainboth  was  an  Ontario  land  surveyor,  a  Quebec  land 
surveyor,  and  a  Dominion  land  surveyor,  doing  very  important 
work  for  the  governmenl  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  His 
first  governmenl  surveys  in  the  West  were  in  1S72.  and  continued 
until  the  Riel  rebellion.  He  afterwards  returned  on  missions  ot 
prime  importance,  spending  altogether  twelve  years  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.     Five  years  ago  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
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the  Canadian  party  of  the  International  Survey,  first  on  the  45th 
parallel  between  Vermont  and  Quebec,  and  latterly  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine.  The  American  representative,  Mr.  Bay- 
lor, and  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  professional  ability  and  amiability  of  char- 
acter, and  he  was  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
surveyors  in  the  Dominion.  Though  for  the  last  two  years  a 
resident  of  Ottawa,  Mr.  Rainboth  had  been  most  of  his  life  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Aylmer.  He  was  Mayor  of  Aylmer  in  1900 
and  1901,  and  had  the  honor  of  reading  the  address  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  (the  present  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land) on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  lakeside  town,  as  also 
of  cabling  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  late  King 
Edward  on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 

By  his  demise  the  Capital  loses  a  prominent  citizen  and  the 
Dominion  Survey  one  of  its  most  distinguished  officers.  To  his 
bereaved  familv  the  Review  begs  to  offer  its  heartfelt  sympathy. 
R.  I.  P. 


ARTHUR  J.  KEHOE. 

On  Friday.  November  4.  1910,  death  claimed  another  of  our 
old  students  in  the  person  of  Arthur  J.  Kehoe,  of  the  City  of 
Ottawa.  He  was  the  member  of  a  family  which  had  for  many 
years  been  closely  associated  with  the  University,  two  of  ids 
brothers,  W.  F.  Kehoe  and  Louis  J.  Kehoe.  being  graduates. 
After  his  commercial  studies  here.  Hie  deceased  young  man  was 
for  several  years  an  efficient  and  valuable  employee  of  the  Can- 
ada Atlantic  Railway,  and  later  entered  the  Civil  Service,  where 
his  ability  won  the  approval  of  his  senior  officers.  Since  last 
April  he  had  been  in  failing  health,  and  notwithstanding  the 
care  and  attention  which  In1  was  given  during  his  illness,  the 
hand  of  death,  always  relentless,  would  not  he  stayed.  The  de- 
ceased was  in  his  thirty-second  year.  Arthur  had  admirable 
qualities  and  was  generally  liked.  lie  bore  with  remarkable 
patience  his  long  siege  of  suffering.  He  was  the  son  of  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  Ottawa,  .Mr.  William  Kehoe.  who  has  been  for 
years  the  Governor  of  the  local  gaol.  W.  1'.  Derham,  a  graduate 
of  1906,  is  a  nephew  of  the  deceased.  To  his  sorrowing  parents 
and  family  we  would  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  loved  son  and  brother.  Requiescal  in 
pace. 
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CHARLES  J.  DOWLING,  M.D.,  (ARTS,    06). 

We  have  just  learned  the  death  <>r  Dr.  ( '.  J.  Dowling,  a(  bis 
home  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  after  a  very  shorl  illness.  Many  of 
our  old  student's  will  remember  the  kind  and  genial  young  man 
who  belonged  to  the  Matriculation  class  of  '02.  Though  ex- 
tremely youthful  (he  was  only  twenty-one)  he  was  already  carv- 
ing oul  a  most  promising  career,  and  his  sudden  death  will  bring 
sorrow  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  admired  him  not  only 
for  his  talents  hid  for  his  many  sterling  qualities  of  character. 
With  the  exception  of  the  years  spent  in  study,  his  entire  life 
was  passed  in  Springfield.  He  was  born  in  Springfield  May  2, 
L889,  a  s.n  of  Edward  and  Ellen  Ring  Dowling,  of  122  Green- 
wood street,  lie  received  his  early  education  in  the  school  at 
Springfield,  and  afterward  attended  the  University  of  Ottawa 
and  the  Baltimore  Medical  college.  He  graduated  from  the  lat- 
ter institution  in  the  class  of  1906.  In  duly,  1906,  he  was  ap- 
pointed intern  at  the  Mercy  hospital.  Springfield,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  duly.  1907,  when  he  began  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  at  7!)  Eastern  avenue,  building  up  a  practice 
that  was  growing  rapidly  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  society,  the  Ameri- 
can Medicine  association,  and  the  Hampden  County  Medical 
society.  Tie  was  also  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  at  the  tuber- 
culosis camp  at  East  Longmeadow,  and  was  one  of  the  city  school 
medical  examiners,  succeeding  Dr.  Charles  Kennedy  in  the  posi- 
tion. 

He  was  also  prominent  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
Holy  Name  Society.  The  Review  extends  its  sympathy  to  bis 
parents  and  sisters  in  their  greal  loss.     R.  I.  1\ 

R.  I.  P. 
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Rev.  T.  P.  Murphy,  O.M.I.,  for  many  years  curate  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  lias  left  us  to  take  up  new  parish  work  at 
Strathcona,  Alberta.  Rev.  Fr.  Murphy  has  been  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Review,  of  which  he  was  the  editor-in- chief 

for  several  years.  The  Review  extends  its  best  wishes  to  the 
Reverend  Father  in  his  new  sphere  of  duties. 

Rev.  Brother  Gervais,  O.M.I.,  infirmarian  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  University,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Peters 
Church.  Montreal.  Mr.  Sixte  Coupal  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  position  vacated. 

Rev.  Fr.  Collins,  O.M.I..  has  replaced  Rev.  Fr.  Murphy  in 
the  curacy  of  St.  .Joseph's  Church,  Ottawa. 

The  students'  annual  retreat  was  preached  this  year  by  Rev. 
Fr.  Dowdall,  Eganville,  Out.,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Prod'homme,  Mont- 
real. The  sermons  as  usual  were  greatly  appreciated  by  every- 
body, a  fact  made  evident  in  the  zeal  shown  by  the  boys  in 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Fathers.  Suitable  pre- 
sentations were  tendered  to  Rev.  Frs.  Dowdall  and  Prod'homme 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  retreat. 

His  Excellency  Mgr.  Sbaretti  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Congregation  of  Regulars,  a  promotion  which  is  generally 

regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Cardinalate.  Mgr.  Sbaretti 
will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa for  his  many  charming  visits  and  acts  of  kindness.  It  is 
rumoured  that  his  successor  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada  will 
be  .Mgr.  Stagni.  Archbishop  of  Aquila. 

The  official  announcement  is  made  thai  Rev.  Ovide  Charle 
hois.  O.M.I.,  recently  principal  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Duck  Lake.  Sask..  has  been  appointed  by  papal  authority  Titular 
Bishop  of  Berenice,  and  first  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Keewatin.  The 
news  of  the  promotion  has  been  received  with  general 
satisfaction    among    his    confreres    hero    and    elsewhere.       Mgr. 
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Charlebois  has  spent  twenty-three  years  of  liis  ministry  in  the 
Northwest,  and  particularly  in  the  wilds  of  Saskatchewan.     Of 

all  those  eligible  for  the  position  lie  is  certainly  the  most  fitted 
on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  in  those 
northern  districts.  Father  Charlebois'  new  diocese  is  one  of 
the  mosl  extensive  under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  its  northern 
limits  extending  to  the  north  pole. 

Among  those  who  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  past  month  we 
are  pleased  to  note  the  following: 

I  lis  Lordship  Bishop  Scollard  of  Sault  Ste.  .Marie. 

His  Lordship  Bishop  Breynat,  O.M.I.,  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
the  dioeese  of  MaeKenzie. 

His  Lordship  Bishop  Charlebois  of  Keewatin. 

Rev.  Fr.  Belanger,  S.J.,  Wikwemikong,  Manitoulin  Island. 

Very  Rev.  Fr.  Soubry-Matthews,  O.M.I,  rector  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's College,  -Jaffna. 

JRev.  J.  McDonald,  Kingston. 

'  We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  the  demise  of  Mrs.  McCullough, 
mother  of  Rev.  W.  McCullough,  O.M.I..  formerly  professor  at 
Varsity,  but  now  stationed  at  Vancouver,  B.C.  To  the  Rev. 
Father  and  his  bereaved  family  Ave  offer  sincere  condolence. 


"THE  IRISH  CARDINAL." 

At  the  reception  to  Cardinal  Vanutelli  in  the  University  last 
month,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  addressed  him  in  Italian,  as  he 
knelt  to  kiss  his  ring.  "Who  are  you.'"  said  the  (  ardinal.  "A 
Roman,"  replied  the  Professor.  "By  nationality.'"  "Oh.  no, 
an  Irish-Roman,  your  Eminence."  "Well.  then,  we're  fellow- 
countrymen,  lor  that  is  what  1  am."  said  the  Legate  with  a 
merry  laugh. 
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The  Team's  Showing. 

There  is  no  use  denying  it.  we  are.  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
professor  and  student  alike,  sadly  disappointed  at  the  very  poor 
showing  made  by  our  team  in  the  Intercollegiate.  At  the  outset 
indications  pointed  to  a  successful  season,  and  we  were  prone  to 
paint  things  in  a  rather  roseate  hue.  The  newspapers  predicted 
great  tilings  for  the  garnet  and  grey.  Surely,  with  the  material 
from  which  to  draw  a  team,  Ottawa  University  would  place  a 
formidable  fourteen  on  the  rugby  field.  But,  alas,  the  team  fell 
down.  We  are  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  say  that  the  boys  did 
not  play  as  hard  as  they  were  capable  of  doing,  indeed  no;  they 
played  for  all  that  was  in  them,  hut  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Here's 
hoping  that  the  season  of  1911  Rugby  will  see  Ottawa  University 
back  in  its  right  place,  a  prominent  factor  in  the  race  for  the 
championship  of  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Rugby  Football 
I  Dion. 

RUGBY. 


Queen's    (12) 


(1st  Game.) 

Ottawa  University    (1). 
1910,  Varsity  Oval. 


Saturday,   Oct,   8th, 


We  regret  to  report  that  the  prime  encounter  on  the  lime- 
lined  rugby  arena  resulted  in  a  decisive  and  clean-cut  defeat 
for  the  '"  Varsity"  gridiron  warriors.  It  came  with  a  dull  sick- 
ening thud  and  certainly  put  the  "quietus"  on  any  champion- 
ship aspirations  previously  held  by  the  team  and  its  supporters. 
And  we  may  say  that  an  audience  of  some  three  thousand  flock- 
ed to  Vnrsity  Oval  luioyed  up  with  the  hope  thai  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity's football  team  could  "come  hack*."  ;iud  repeal  Hie  hril- 
liant  performance  of  the  "little  trick  team"  of  1907.     But  this 
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was  not  to  be,  at  leasl  not  in  L910.  The  showing  of  1 1 1 « ->  team 
was  a  ]<ccn  disappointment,  as  all  were  a  unit  in  declaring  that 
the  materia]  for  a  good  team  was  the  besl   in  years. 

The  boys  played  well  individually,  bul  the  lack  <>!'  team 
play  minimized  their  chances  of  scorjng  at  any  time  during  the 
struggle.  Queen's  proved  adepts  in  all  phases  of  the  game,  and 
seemed  to  score  at  will.  Ottawa's  Lonesome  was  scored  by  a  long 
kick  by  Sheehy  Gilligan  pulling  down  Queen's  fullback  for  their 
only  tally  of  the  game.  The  following  were  the  players: — Wings, 
Gilligan.  Quilty,  l.acey.  Harrington,  Lacey,  Sullivan.  O'Halloran; 
scrimmage,  Whibbs,  Kennedy.  Loftus;  hacks.  Nagle,  Smith.  Cont- 
way,  Muzanti,  Mulligan.  Sheehy  and  Perron  replaced  injured 
players.  Officials:  Dr.  R.  H.  Patterson.  Marty  Walsh:  timers: 
.1.   F.  Macdonald.  Phil.  ( '.  Harris. 

(2nd  Game.) 

Toronto  Varsity   (36)  —  Ottawa  University   (1).     Rosedale 
Grounds,  Toronto,  Oct.  15,  1910. 

Again,  we  "regret  to  report'.'  that  the  second  loss  was  regis- 
tered on  the  "Pig  Citizen  Score  Board"  against  the  wearers  ol 
the  garnet  and  grey.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  team  would 
score  a  win  on  Varsity's  own  stamping-ground,  yet  it  was  done 
before,  not  many  years  ago.  From  current  reports  the  team  at 
no  time  after  the  first  quarter  had  a  chance  of  scoring,  not  to 
say  of  winning.  Toronto  "Varsity"  worked  tin1  old  moss-hacked 
plays  that  it  has  pulled  oh"  on  Ottawa  University's  team  this 
last  three  years,  viz.  :  the  fake  triple  buck  where  Gall  trips  mer- 
rily around  the  end  for  an  easy  touch:  the  long  pass,  when  a 
Toronto  halfback  gallops  gaily  over  the  line  for  another  try. 
These  plays  with  a  few  drop-goals  from  ('apt.  Gall's  toe.  and 
divers  rouges,  moulds  up  a  total  of  36  points.  Ottawa  University 
succeeded  in  warding  off  a  bath  of  white-wash  by  Kennedy's 
being  pulled  down  for  a  rouge.  Some  redeeming  features  of  the 
game  were  O'Halloran 's  mighty  sprint  of  sixty  yards.  Quilty's 
punting,  and  Gilligan's  tackling,  toe-ether  with  the  steady  work 
of  our  scrimmagers,  Loftus  and  Kennedy. 

(3rd  Game.) 

Queen's  (25)  —  Ottawa  University  (2).     Kingston,  Oct.  22, 

1910. 

For  the  third  consecutive  time  this  season  it  is  the  painful 
duty  of  the  "Athletics  Dept."  to  record  in  the  pagt  s  of  the  Re- 
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view  a  most  decisive  and  humiliating  defeat.  At  the  hands  of 
our  old  enemy  Queen's  we  were  shown  no  mercy,  and  a  grand 
total  of  twenty-five  points  was  marked  off  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  football  ledger.  The  players  of  Ottawa's  team  could  not 
"get  going"  against  the  well-coached  Kingston  team,  which  play- 
ed faultless  rugby.  Fumbles  on  Ottawa's  back  line  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  most  of  the  scores.  Queen's  always  being  on  the 
spot  when  most  needed.  The  team  lacked  ginger,  and  at  no 
time  was  scientific  inside  football  displayed.  In  the  midst 
of  the  onslaught  the  team  secured  two  lonely  counts,  sav- 
ing them  from  a  shut-out.  The  team  was  little  changed  from 
the  last  line-up.  The  officials,  both  Kingston  men.  acted  in  a 
most  impartial  manner  and  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them 
for  the  defeat.  The  press  reports  do  not  make  mention  of  their 
unfairness  alleged  in  some  quarters.  It  is  poor  principle  to  at- 
tach the  stain  of  incompetency  or  injustice  to  two  gentlemen 
acting  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Take  your  medicine  and  keep 
on  smiling.  The  team's  players  were: — Wings,  Bert  Gilligan, 
Jim  Kennedy,  Harrington,  Breen,  Sullivan.  O'Halloran;  scrim- 
mage, Whibbs,  Lacey,  Loftus;  backs.  Nagle,  Smith.  Quilty, 
Sheehy. 

(4th  Game.) 

Toronto  Varsity  (26)  —  Ottawa  Varsity  (5).    Varsity  Oval, 

Oct.  29th,  1910. 

"Reddy"  (iriffiths'  well-oiled  football  machine,  labelled 
"Toronto  Varsity,"  proved  too  much  for  Rev.  Father  Fallon's 
combination  of  rugbyites,  and  "failure  number  four"  was  the 
final  outcome  of  a  well- contested  encounter  at  Varsity  Oval  on 
the  above-mentioned   date. 

The  contest  brought  out,  in  contrast  to  the  first  game,  the 
smallest  attendance  in  years,  little  interest  being  evinced  in  the 
city  as  t<>  the  probable  outcome.  Varsity  after  the  half-time 
had  no  trouble  in  piling  up  their  accustomed  huge  tally,  and  Ot- 
tawa scored  its  first  louch-down  of  the  season,  also  the  lirst  reg- 
istered against  the  wearers  of  the  blue  and  white. 

Capt.  Gall,  Jerry  Lajoie,  and  Hal  Kennedy  proved  the  point- 
getters  for  Toronto  and  scored  touch-downs  in  sensational  style. 
Captain  Quilty,  Dick  Sheehy,  Algie  Ardouin,  Kennedy  and  (lilli- 
gan  played  brilliantly,  while  Letang  and  Breen  also  performed 
creditably.  The  star  feature  of  the  game  was  the  initial  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dnluth  phenom.  Rah  Rah  Ardouin.  who  tore 
through  Varsity's  line  like  Halley's  comet  through  a  paper  hat. 
He  has  the  weight  and  the  speed,  and  evidently  the  "pull."  and 
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his  initial  bow  to  an  Ottawa  assemblage  was  ;i  marked  triumph 
Cor  the  western  section  of  the  United  Stales.  Dr.  Frank  I'.  Quinn 
and  Dr.  Kearns  acted  as  referee  and  umpire  respectively,  perfeel 
satisfaction  being  given  l>oth  teams.  The  timers  were  Dr.  Bar- 
ton of  Varsity,  and  Phil  Harris  of  Ottawa. 

The  line-ni)  was: — Gilligan,  Quilty,  Sammon,  Ardouin,  Ken- 
nedy. Loftus,  Whibbs,  Harrington,  Letang,  Sheehy,  Smith.  Mulli- 
gan, O'Halloran,  Breen. 

(5th  Game.) 

McGill   (20)  —  Ottawa  Varsity   (0).    McGill  Campus,  Nov. 

5th,  1910. 

Another    Waterloo;   a   big  splash    of   the    kalsomine  brush; 

chunks  of  juicy  terra  firma,  and  "less  the  fifth"  about  describes 
the  "muss''  performed  in  McGill 's  swarm  of  minature  lakes,  and 
through  politeness  called  a  football  game.  The  trainer  pack- 
ed a  large  round  goose  egg  very  carefully  in  his  knap-sack, 
and  the  players  packed  their  soggy  rugby  armors,  together  with 
large  slices  of  Montreal  real  estate,  in  their  grips,  and  the  party 
silently  entrained  for  the  Capital  chewing  the  tough  end  of  a 
shut-out  defeat. 

A  heavy  team  on  a  heavy  held  did  the  trick,  and  the  eighteen 
College  players  never  had  a  chance.  The  going  was  treacherous, 
but  seemed  to  suit  old  McGill 's  players,  who  appeared  to  have 
adopted  a  "muddy  waddle"  fully  suited  to  the  wretched  under- 
foot conditions.  Our  team  was  not  in  the  same  class  as  the  red 
and  white,  who  passed  perfectly,  bucked  and  plunged  with  vigor, 
and  kicked  brilliantly.  The  best  performers  on  the  home  team 
were  Sammon.  Kennedy.  Loftus.  Ardouin.  Gilligan,  Sheehy  and 
Quilty. 

Gridiron  Kicks. 

Some  ill-informed  pencil-pusher  lias  dubbed  Ottawa  College 
the  "travelling  joke"  of  the  C.I.R.F.U.  lie  must  have  a  bad 
memory,  or  is  just  cutting  his  eye  teeth,  if  be  forgets  how  the 
Ottawa  College  football  team,  champions  of  the  C.I.R.F.U.  in 
1907.  wenl  to  Toronto  and  defeated  Varsity. 

No  credence  is  given  to  the  report  that  Ottawa  College  is 
going  to  drop  out  of  the  Union.  We  can  take  a  Licking  witli  the 
best  of_  thein.  McGill  has  not  won  a  championship  since  1906. 
and  Queen's  last  win  was  1904,  so  we  are  not  so  far  behind  as 
the  Toronto  papers  may  think,  as  1907  is  just  three  years  ago. 
"We're  in  to  stay. 
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Games  for  the  ''Richards"  Trophy  were  keenly  contested 
and  the  Inter-Mural  League  is  now  a  tie  between  Capt.  Labelle 
and  Capt.  Guindon.    The  final  game  will  be  a  whirlwind. 

The  "seconds"  were  treated  to  a  free  trip  to  Kingston  to 
reward  them  for  their  good  work  in  practice. 

Seventeen  years  ago  to-day.  October  8th.  1004.  Ottawa  Col- 
lege met  and  defeated  Queen's  in  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  ever 
fought  en  the  old  College  grounds. 

The  third  team  scored  an  easy  victory  over  St.  Patrick's 
City  League  footballers,  winning  out  by  eleven  points  to  one. 
For  the  winners  Willie  Chartrand,  Tony  Muzanti,  and  Frank 
Harris  played  brilliantly  on  the  hack  line,  the  first  named  being 
especially  effective  with  his  strong-  punting  and  fast  running. 
On  the  line  Coupal,  McDonald  and  Ilally  scintillated. 

The  "Athletics  Dept."  and  the  Executive  of  the  O.U.A.A. 
wish  to  express  their  hearty  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  the 
city  papers  for  the  sterling  support  given  the  football  team  of 
University  in  the  face  of  unfortunate  defeats.  The  Free  Press. 
Citizen  and  Journal  were  very  generous  in  the  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  the  doings  of  the  team,  and  no  good  points  of  the 
team  playing  or  players  were  unrecognized  and  unchronicled. 
We  thank  you  heartily. 

Hats  off  to  Toronto  Varsity.  Thrice  champions  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Union.     Time   for  a  change!     Who  knows.' 
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lias  anybody  seen  Cornelius'  collar  on? 

Our  geology  class  on  an  excursion  to  Hog's  Back  a  place 
about  five  miles  from  Ottawa  I  met  a  farmer  bringing  a  ho<_'  to 
the  city.  One  of  the  excursionists,  Cou-hlan,  made  tin-  remark 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  hog's  back. 

Coach,:  If  S-m-on  doesn'1  show  up  well  at  outside  wing — 
we'll  can  him  ! 

Protect,  congratulating  the  football  players  on  their  stay- 
ing power  in  the  College-Varsity  game  at  Toronto.  (Sh-hy  had 
missed  bis  train)  :  Sh-hy  was  so  good  at  staying  that  he  is  not 
back  yet. 

It's  merely  a  suggestion,  but  I  think  we  should  have  Ard-n's 
picture  in  this  page  next  month. 

Ds-t  is  in  good  shape. 

Ard-n:  McD-d,  you're  a  bright  one;  no  wonder  your  father 
called  you  ''son." 

Monsieur  Coughlan,  nos  felicitations  vous  faites  un  lion  um- 
pire. 

S-m-rd:  I  am  a  great  singer.  I  broke  the  record  once  when 
J  sang  in  a.  phonograph. 

Pa1  Har-ton  and  Mike  O'M-ra  were  having  a  ride  in  a  street 
car  the  other  day.  Both  were  standing  in  the  aisle  of  the  car. 
Pat  said,  "won't  you  sit  down.  Mike.'"  "No."  said  Mike.  "I 
will  stand  Pat." 

How  long  is  a  piece  of  string? 

C-ghlan:  Say.  Br-n,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  the 
crane? 

Br-n:    No;  what  is  it  ? 
C-ghlan:    Ob,  it's  a   long  one. 

Senior  Student  :    I   think  we'll  reorganize  our  glee  club. 
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Freshman :  I  took  part  in  a  play  down  home  called  the 
■■Silver  Set." 

Senior  Student:  The  part  you  took  was  the  silver,  wasn't 
it? 

Professor  in   physiology:     What    generally   follows   when    a 
man  is  "dead  drunk"  .' 
S-ve  :    An   arrest. 

Director  of  reading  room:  I  think  Ave  had  better  send  tor 
the  Star,  the  Sun.  Hie  Dipper,  and  the   World. 

S-m-rd  :    Why  don't  you  buy  an  astronomy  at  once.1 

Professor    in    physics,   who   was     explaining    a     hydrostatic 
scales:    Are  you  all  satisfied  aboul   those  scales  now.' 
Harris:    No.  jusl   S-mm-n. 

D-sc-t  is   an   excellent  fellow. 

His  politeness  grows  each  year: 
But  it  keeps  Hie  students  guessing 

To  know  why  he  wears  that  gear. 

He  brought  it  with  him  to  Kingston, 

Where  he    played    the   role  of  spare. 
And   some  of   his    admirers   said 

Take  il   off  and  lei  \s  see  your  hair. 

For  spare  D-sc-t  we've  always  had. 

And  he  hasn'1   been  knocked  ou1  so  far. 
Except  at  half  time  in  Kingston 

He  was  knocked  oul    of   Hie   car. 


^^u^IIt^piir^-, 
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Junior  ^Department. 


The  academical  year  of  1  !)1()  and  1!)11  lias  brought  to  Small 
Yard  many  new  students  besides  most  of  last  year's  hoys,  there 
being  but  two  graduates  to  Hie;  Yard. 

The  disciplinarians  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: — 
Rev.  Father  Veronneau,  first  prefect ;  Rev.  Father  Voyer,  second 
prefect;  Rev.  Father  Healey,  third  prefect.  Rev.  Father  Collins 
has  retired  from  the  prefecture,  his  increased  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Joseph's  parish  rendering  this  step  necessary. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Athletic  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  on  Saturday.  October  1st.  The  officers  chosen 
were:  Director,  Rev.  Father  Veronneau ;  President.  A.  Renaud; 
First  Vice-President,  J.  Chartrand;  Second  Vice-President,  L. 
Brady;  Secretary,  II.  Bishop;  Treasurer.  II.  Richardson;  Coun- 
cillors, A.  Milot,  J.  McNally,  and  II.  Doran;  Managers,  E.  Mc- 
Nally  and  II.  Bourgie. 

Small  Yard  lias  entered  the  Senior  Triaugle  Football  League, 
composed  of  the  following  four  teams: — Queen's,  New  Edinburgh, 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  Small  Yard.  The  first  game  was  played  on  Sat- 
urday. October  8th,  against  Queen's  at  Lansdowne  Bark.  This 
game  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  upholders  of  the  garnet  and  grey, 
the  score  being  12  to  1.  Small  Yard  lined  up  as  follows: — Full- 
back, Cornellier;  halves.  Richardson,  Renaud  and  Founder:  quar- 
ter back,  Milot;  scrimmage,  Murphy,  McNally  and  Delisle;  inside 
wings,  Chartrand  and  .Madden:  middle  wines.  Chantal  and  Flor- 
ence; outside  wings.  Bonfield  and  Marier. 

Barry  Steers,  fullback;  Richardson,  Renaud  and  Founder, 
halves;  Milot.  quarterback;  Murphy.  McNally  and  Delisle,  scrim- 
mage; Chartrand.  Madden.  Bonfield,  Florence,  Carleton  and 
Marier  on  the  line,  represented  Small  Yard  against  New  Edin- 
burgh on  October  15  and  won  the  game  by  .")  to  oil. 

On  Saturday.  October  29th,  Small  Yard  witnesed  their  6rs1 
defeat.  New  Edinburgh  winning  from  them  by  a  score  of  ti  to  •'{. 
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But  on  account  of  New  Edinburgh  playing  a  man  who  was  not 
registered  as  a  member  of  that  team  the  game  was  protested. 

Y.M.C.A.  lost  a  very  exciting  game  to  the  Small  Yard  play- 
ers on  Monday,  Thanksgiving  day,  by  a  score  of  8  to  nothing. 

Our  captain  is  Mr.  Alexis  (Dick)   Renaud. 

The  schedules  of  two  football  leagues  were  drawn  up  in 
Small  Yard,  the  games  being  played  on  Wednesday  and  Sun- 
day. Each  league  consists  of  three  teams  which  contain  some 
very  promising  players.  The  winners  of  each  league  will  be  pub- 
lished in  next  month's  issue. 

M-rp-y  says  he  is  not  P-r-n's  trainer,  but  we  don't  believe 
that. 

What  does  va't'en  mean! 

Daily  communion  seemingly  has  taken  firm  root  in  Small 
Yard.  This  is  a  very  praiseworthy  practise  and  shows  thai  the 
annual  retreat  has  done  much  good  to  the  students. 

On  Saturday,  October  22,  "'Lead"  Milot  sprained  his  angle 
and  put  in  a  week  under  Brother  Gervais'  special  care.  Brail  h- 
waite  played  quarterback  in  his  place  on  Thanksgiving  day.  and 
after  seeing  this  game  "Lead"  has  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
playing  on  First  team  again. 

Sully:  Talk  ahout  Br-thw-te  playing  quarterback,  bu1  did 
you  ever  see  him  do  his  disappearance  stunt  .' 

F-b-y:    R-n-d  and  I  had  the  two  "classiest  kites"  in  Kings 

ton. 

What's  the  matter  with  our  orchestra?  It's  all  rigid.  Who 
says  so?     Father  V-y-r. 

Since  we  have  that  piano  our  recreation  hall  can  boa-!  of 
being  fitted  up  as  well  if  not. better  than  thai  of  Big  Yard. 

Football  players  learn  the  game  by  practice.  This  rule  holds 
good  even  if  you  an'  on  firsl  team  and  happen  to  think  thai  you 
know  all  about  football.  If  you  are  not  on  first  team  you  n  sver 
will  he  if  you  do  not  practice. 
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Sonic  players  have  developed  the  use  of  the  tongue  to  eueh 
an  extenl  that  they  will  soon  be  a.ble  to  win  ;i  game  by  talking 
alone.  We  don'1  think!  Play  football  with  your  hands,  feel  aod 
brains,  but  shut  your  mouth. 

Don't  forget  that  Marathon  race.  Henceforth  the  one  t<> 
win  the  race  will  have  his  name  engraved  on  a  silver  cup  which 
will  be  put  up  every  year  as  first  prize.    There  will  also  be  other 

prizes. 

The  pool  and  billiard  leagues  are  being  formed  and  much 
rivalry  is  expected  from  the  knights  of  the  cue. 

We   still  have  our  fat  baby  in   Small   Yard  ! 
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Christmas "Che  TOorlfc's  Greatest  asset' 


'That  hour,  where  shepherds  kept  their  Hocks, 

From  God  a  sudden  glory  fell : 
The  splendor  smote  the  trees  and  rocks. 

And  lay  like  dew  among  the  dell." 

—"The  Nativity."— 

A  ubrey  de  Vert. 

,  Kill  twenty  centuries  ago.  on  the  hillside  of  a  little 
*Mj$>  }  Judean  village,  a  light  streamed  forth  into  the  Cim- 
merian darkness  of  a  world  where  misery,  woe  and 
expectation  agitated  the  bosoms  of  men.  "The  dark- 
ness." says  the  Evangelist,  "did  not  comprehend  it": 
but  the  light  which  streamed  from  lowly  Bethlehem  has 
given  life  a  sweeter  savor,  a  softer  grace,  and  a  warmer 
atmosphere.  It  had  been  heralded  by  believing  prophet  and 
pagan  poet ;  and  Virgil,  in  one  of  his  sublimest  passages,  records 
the  utterance  of  the  Cumean  Sybil:  "Dire  war  should  cease, 
the  spirits  of  Avar  should  be  bound  up  with  bronze  chains,  and 
peaceful  arts  would  supplant  the  din  of  battle." 

The  light  shone  forth  at  a  momentous  hour  in  the  world's 
history;  for  the  great  empire,  whose  eagles  overshadowed  the 
world,  had  reached  the  zenith  of  power;  and  the  famous  Temple 
of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  third  and  last  time,  when  angel  heralds 
proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  "Light  of  the  World"  —  the 
Prince  of  Peace  —  whose  advent  is  writ  in  unmistakable  charac- 
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ters  upon  the  history  of  mankind,  is  embedded  in  our  faith,  our 
worship,  and  our  mode  of  life.  This  event  is  not  a  figment  of 
the  imagination  as  the  "wise"  would  have  us  believe,  nor  is  it 
a  mediaeval  fiction  or  a  poetic  fancy ;  for  Christmas  is  a  historic 
fact.  The  soul  of  it  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  appealing  art;  the  story  of  it  has  become  the  very  heart  of 
faith  and  ritual ;  the  uses  of  it  have  been  marvellously  wrought 
into  the  fibres  of  social  and  commercial  life;  its  activities  and 
products  are  everywhere  visible.  The  story  of  Christmas  is  en- 
tirely detached  from  locality;  it  has  escaped  the  limitations  of 
time  and  the  almost  indestructible  barriers  of  race ;  to  all  it  is 
"the  sweetest  story  ever  told,"  for  it  holds  a  first  place  in  the  art. 
literature  and  religion  of  the  modern  world. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  the  Story  of  Bethlehem  has  been 
doubted  by  the  so-called  "higher  critics";  but  this  should  not 
surprise  us  as  they  have  also  cast  doubts  upon  the  Divinity  of 
the  Incarnate  God,  and  even  suggest,  inferentially  at  least, 
amendments  to  the  great  moral  code  known  as  the  Decalogue. 
Notwithstanding  the  critics,  the  accuracy  of  the  Story  of  Bethle- 
hem is  unquestionable  historically;  and  the  Nativity,  which  gives 
it  solemnity,  is  authenticated  by  Jew  and  Gentile.  We  must,  of 
course,  differentiate  the  fact,  from  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  as 
this  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  for  many  believers  who  are 
not  of  the  household  of  the  faith. 

Though  not  the  cardinal  feast  of  Christianity  (this  is  re- 
served for  Easter  Day  according  to  patristic  teaching,  based 
upon  the  earliest  traditions),  we  find  that  the  day  of  Christ's 
Nativity  has  the  sanction  of  the  centuries  as  one  of  the  greatest 
celebrations  of  the  Christian  year.  Among  the  earliest  records 
regarding  the  celebration  of  Christmas  we  have  two  categories 
of  documents  —  "Calendars."  and  " Marty rologies" :  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  differentiate  between  the  two,  as  they  naturally 
shade  into  each  other.  The  most  remarkable  record  of  the  early 
observance  of  Christmas  is  the  so-called  "Philocalian  Calendar" 
which,  however,  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  Christian  record, 
as  it  is  really  a  common-place  book  compiled  by  Dionysius 
Philocalus  (cir.  354).  Its  value  rests  chiefly  in  two  lists  headed: 
"Depositio  Martyrum."  and  "Depositio  Episcoporum";  but  in 
the  list  of  feasts  celebrated  at  that  period,  we  find  the  "Nativitas 
Christi"  (Nativity  of  Christ)  set  for  the  month  of  December. 
Another  ancient  document  is  the  "Calendar"  of  Ptolmeius  Syl- 
vius (cir.  448).  This  is  a  medley  of  facts  and  feasts  somewhat 
similar  to  our  modern  almanacs.     It  indicated  the  sittings  of  the 
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Roman  Senate  and  such  pagan  festivals  as  the  Luper.calia  and 
the  Terminalia  which  had  become  national  holidays  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  But  side  by  side  with  these  we  tind  mention 
of  Christmas  Day.  The  subsequent  history  of  Christmas  is  found 
mainly  in  the  History  of  the  Church. 

We  also  find  its  observance  emphasized   in   the    carols   and 
liymnology  of  the  Middle  Ages.     A  recent  writer  in  the  "Sunday 
Magazine"  says:     "From  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  carol  has  proved  a  splendid  vehicle  for  bring- 
ing home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  great  truth  of  the  Na- 
tivity.    The  message  was  one  which  filled  all  who  heard  it  with 
ecstatic  enthusiasm.     Then  there  were  few  books  and  few  read- 
ers;  but  the   people   could  understand  and  appreciate  the  large 
pictures  which  were  introduced  by  the  clergy  to  bring  home  the 
great  story  with   force.     These   pictures  were    vari-colored    and 
often  very  beautiful,  for  the  reverent  hands  of  the  artist-monks 
had  painted  them,  and  their  theme  could  not  be  overestimated." 
To  the  gentle  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  due  the  introduction  of  the 
"Crib"  which  now  forms  a  large  part  of  Christmas  attractions  in 
Catholic  churches.     The  first  crib  was  erected  in  the  Church  of 
the  Portiuneula,  at  Assisi,  by  St.  Francis  himself  who  popularized 
devotion  to  the   Babe   of  Bethlehem.      When  St.  Francis  visited 
Rome,  in  122.'i  he  made  known  to  Pope  Honorius  III.  the  plans 
he  had  conceived  of  making  a  scenic  representation  of  the  Na- 
tivity.   The  pope  listened  gladly  to  the  details  of  the  project  and 
yavc  it  his  sanction.     On  the  following  Christmas  Eve  St.  Francis 
constructed  a  crib  and  grouped  around  it  figures  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  the  ass.  the  ox.  and   the  shepherds  who 
came  to  adore  the  new-born  Saviour.     He  acted  as  deacon  at  the 
Midnight  Mass ;  and  the  legend  relates  that  when  he  knelt  down 
to  meditate  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  at  the  Credo,  there 
appeared  in  his  arms  a  child  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light.     A 
painting  by  Giotto,   representing  this  scene,  is  preserved  in  the 
Portiuneula  at  Assisi.     The  Franciscan  churches  throughout  the 
world  make  great  ceremony  of  the  Christmas  crib ;  and  we  can 
never  forget  a  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Am  Coeli  on  St.  Ste- 
phen's Day  many  years  ago.     This  celebrated  Church  possesses 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cribs  in  the  world.    Here  from  Christ- 
mas Day  to  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  exposed  the  Ranto  Bam- 
bino di  Am  Coeli,  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Holy  Land. 
On  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  it  is  carried  in  solemn  procession 
by  the  Minister-General  of  the  Friars  Minor  who  solemnly  blesses 
the  city  with  it  from  the  top  of  the  high  flight  of  stairs  that  lead 
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to  the  mail]  entrance  of  the  Church.    The  Roman  children  gather 

in  thousands  around  the  steps  and  sing  appropriate  hymns:  the 
sight  is  one  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Art  lends  its  tribute  to  the  Christinas  solemnity.  What  a 
wealth  of  interest  and  suggestiveness  surrounds  the  wonderful 
creations  of  Fra  Angelico  whose  Nativity  canvasses  in  the  Uffizi 
and  the  1'itti  Palace  in  Florence  are  the  cynosure  of  every  artistic 
eye!  What  sublime  devotion  radiates  from  the  productions  of 
Giotto!  Surely  if  art  be  "sublimated  religion"  one  finds  it  here. 
Poesy  has  likewise  added  its  tribute  to  the  artist  "s  brush.  Who 
remains  unmoved  by  the  angelic  rhapsodies  of  Prudentius  (4th 
century)  !  Who  remains  iinthrilled  when  the  Adeste  Fideles 
echoes  through  choir  and  clerestory  on  Christmas  morn  !  Mem- 
ory wafts  us  back  o'er  the  ocean  of  distant  years  to  the  little 
church  on  the  hilltop  which  glowed  with  "dim  religious  light" 
and  bespoke  the  angelic  message  to  our  childish  ears!  Who 
stands  unmoved  when  Mi>n<it  Chretiens  (so  ill-translated  by  our 
English  "Holy  Night")  resounds  through  fretted  vault  and 
stately  nave,  reminding  us  that  "  'tis  the  solemn  hour  in  which 
the  Man-God  descends  from  His  heavenly  throne  to  abide  with 
sinful  man." 

Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  beloved  sweet  singer  John  B. 
Tabb,  have  hymned  the  Nativity  in  divers  tones:  and  some  of 
our  most  inspiring  literature  is  motived  by  the  Story  of  Bethle- 
hem. Milton's  "Nativity"  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  our 
language;  Tennyson's  Christmas  songs  are  unsurpassed  for  mel- 
ody and  rhythm;  and  Longfellow.  Mrs.  Homans.  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  the  too-little-known  "Poet  Priest  of  the  South" — Abram  J. 
Ryan,  have  left  us  imperishable  poetic  gems  whose  theme  is  the 
Story  of  Bethlehem.    Aubrey  de  Vere  has  this  choice  morceau  : 

"Primaeval  night  had  repossessed 

Her  Empire  in  the  fields  of  space: 
Calm  lay  the  kine  on  earth's  dark  breast: 
The  earth  lay  calm  in  heaven's  embrace. 

That  hour,  where  shepherds  kepi  their  flocks: 

From  God  a  sudden  glory  fell  : 
The  splendor  smote  the  trees  and  rocks. 

And  lay  like  dew  among  the  dell. 

.  .     God's  angel  close  beside  them  stood. 

'Fear  naught'  that  angel  said:  and  then 
'Behold!  T  bring  you  tidings  good: 

The  Saviour  Christ  is  born  to  men.' 
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And  straightway  round  them,  myriads  sang 

Again  that  anthem,  and  again, 
Till  all  the  hollow  valley  rang, 
'Glory  to  God,  and  Peace  to  men.' 

Thus  in  the  violet-scented  grove — 

The  May  breeze  murmuring  softly  by  them — 

The  children  sang  who  Mary  love, 

The  long  year  through  have  Christmas  nigh  them." 

The  bells  that  ring  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  will  awaken 
echoes  fiom  world's  end  to  world's  end,  from  Iceland  to  Patagonia, 
from  the  steppes  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  crest  of  the  Rockies, 
and  for  one  day,  at  least,  there  will  be  "Peace  to  men  of  good- 
will." They  will  awaken  fond  memories,  recall  hallowed  asso- 
ciations; for  they  remind  us  of  the  hearthstone  of  by-gone  years 
where  our  infantile  fancy  watched  the  Yule  Log  splutter  and 
sparkle  and  our  eyes  gazed  anon  into  the  starry  night  where 
heavenly  messengers  heralded  the  glories  of  the  coming  day. 

Christ  mas,  for  long  centuries,  has  occupied  the  largest  place 
in  social  festivity;  and  though  a  Puritanical  Act  of  Parliament 
forbade  its  observance  in  the  British  Isles  during  the  Common- 
wealth, no  season  has,  notwithstanding,  occupied  a  larger  place 
in  the  heart  of  the  Britisher.  The  Puritanical  edict  of  1644  en- 
joined that  Christmas  was  to  be  observed  as  a  Fast  Day;  it  was 
compulsory  for  shops  to  open  ;  and  plum  puddings  and  mince 
pies  were  condemned  as  heathenish  fare.  At  the  Restoration  this 
ridiculously  fanatical  law  was  abolished,  though  for  many  years 
afterwards  some  zealots  persisted  in  calling  "Yuletide"  by  the 
name  of  "Fooltide."  In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"tide"  a  rather  good  story  is  told  of  O'Conncll.  A  fanatical 
member  of  parliament  named  Thomas  Massey  once  made  some 
insulting  allusions  to  O'Connell's  assistance  at  mass  during  the 
parliamentary  sessions  at  St.  Stephen's.  O'Connell,  from  his 
place  in  the  House,  rebuked  the  intolerant  Mr.  Massey  by  say- 
ing: "Mr.  Massey  is  rather  illogical.  If  he  really  has  such  ob- 
jection to  the  mass,  he  should  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  change 
of  name,  and  be  known  in  future  as  Mr.  Thodey  Tidey. " 

Dickens,  by  his  Christmas  stories,  did  much  to  popularize 
the  observance  of  Christmas  in  England.  Some  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  novelist  has  even  asserted  that  "Dickens  invented 
the  English  Christinas."  This  worshipper  of  the  gentle  novelist 
must  have  been  one  of  the  goodly  number  who  seem  to  imagine 
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that  the  entire  social  observance  of  the  glorious  festive  season 

consists  in  an  ample  supply  of  hot  water  and  lemons.  Dickens, 
of  course,  did  much  to  restore  the  ancient  observance  in  England; 
but  long  centuries  before  the  Dickensian  stories  found  their 
way  to  the  hearts  of  Britishers.  Christmas  had  had  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  "Merrie   England." 

Many  Christmas  social  observances  are  traceable  to  heathen 
origin;  but  in  early  days  they  were  legitimized  by  custom  and 
usage.  The  old  Roman  "Strennae"  (condemned  by  such  writers 
as  Tertullian  and  Maximus  of  Turin)  doubtless  had  their  origin 
in  the  days  of  the  Caesars  to  whom  sycophantic  officialdom  paid 
obsequious  tribute  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  which  in 
those  days  began  with  the  month  of  March.  These  were  the  first 
Christmas  presents.  The  "Calend  Fires"  were  also  a  heritage 
from  paganism,  but  when  they  began  to  grow  into  an  abuse,  they 
were  condemned  by  Pope  Zachary  at  the  instance  of  St.  Boni- 
face. The  "Yulelog"  is  a  survival  of  the  Scandinavian  Jiinl.  It 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  where  it  became  immensely  popular.  The  log  was  drawn 
by  servants  into  the  hall,  where  each  member  of  the  family,  sit- 
ting down  on  it  in  turn,  sang  a  Yule-song  and  drank  a  cup  of 
spiced  ale.  The  log  was  then  cast  into  the  fire  with  prayers  for 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  household  until  next  Yule-tide. 
A  part  of  the  log  was  preserved  to  light  the  Yule-log  of  the  fol- 
lowing season.  It  was  believed  that  a  piece  of  the  log  in  the 
house  was  a  security  against  fire.  The  Yule-log  became  connected 
with  other  usages  in  time :  tenants  had  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  Yule-log  to  the  seignorial  manor  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
gift,  possessed  the  right  to  feed  at  the  lord's  expense  as  long  as 
the  round  of  wood  given  by  them  should  burn.  The  Christmas 
Tree  is  of  doubtful  origin;  but  we  find  it  first  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg  two  centuries  ago.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England,  in  1840,  by  the  Prince  Consort;  but  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  institutions  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  It  now  occupies  an  important  place  in 
Christmas  decoration;  and  every  home  has  its  Christmas  Tree. 

Tt  were  a  long  story  to  record  the  various  social  observances 
which  characterize  Christmastide ;  but  some  of  them,  of  very 
ancient  date,  deserve  mention.  Among  these  we  find  a  variety 
of  games  and  amusements,  some  of  which  are  still  in  vogue.  Chief 
of  these  were:  "The  Lord  of  Misrule";  "Mummers";  and  the 
' '  Pantocaine. ' ' 

"The  Lord  of  Misrule."     The  office  of  this  functionary,  who 
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was  sometimes  called  "The  Christmas  Prince,"  consisted  in  pre- 
siding over  the  Christmas  festivities.  In  some  families  and  at 
Court  he  was  called  the  "Abbot  of  Misrule"  (the  French,  Abbe  de 
Liesse),  implying  merriment.  These  lords  began  their  revels 
at  Hallowe'en  and  continued  the  same  until  the  day  following 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  February  2nd.  The  Court  spent 
large  sums  of  money  upon  these  masquerades  and  sports.  The 
office  of  lord  of  the  revels  was  usually  filled  by  a  poet  or  by  a 
citizen  of  repute.  Such,  for  example,  was  George  Ferrers  "in 
whose  pastimes  Edward  VI.  had  great  delight."  These  revels 
frequently  led  to  abuses  (as  many  Christmas  observances  have 
done  and  do),  and  they  were  frowned  upon  by  the  Puritans. 

"Mummers."  Mummings  are  without  doubt  a  relic  of  the 
old  Roman  Saturnalia,  and  they  are  so  called  from  the  Dutch 
niumine  (a  mask).  The  mummers  were  disguised  by  a  mask;  and 
those  who  could  not  procure  a  mask  rubbed  the  face  with  soot, 
or  even  painted  it.  In  Yorkshire  the  mummers  were  known  as 
"Bletherheads";  in  Cornwall  as  "Ouisers, "  and  in  Sussex  they 
were  dubbed  "Tipteerers. "  A  special  form  of  mumming  was 
that  known  as  "hoodening";  and  it  is  still  found  in  some  locali- 
ties. It  consisted  in  a  procession  of  young  men,  and  sometimes 
maidens,  through  the  village  streets,  bearing  a  hoodening  horse — 
a  rudely  carved  figure  of  a  horse's  head  with  a  movable  mouth 
which  was  furnished  with  two  rows  of  hob-nails  for  teeth.  The 
mouth  was  so  contrived  as  to  open  and  shut  by  means  of  a  strong 
cord.  Another  form  of  mumming  was  "jannying, "  somewhat 
similar  to  the  hoodening,  but  with  the  additional  feature  of  a 
visit  to  the  houses  of  the  village  where  refreshments  were  de- 
manded, and,  usually, — procured.  The  refreshments  were  not 
necessarily  a  great  tax  on  the  buffet,  as  they  consisted  of  "sweet 
loaf"  and  some  harmless  beverage.  This  custom  still  obtains  in 
some  settlements  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  it  affords 
abundant  amusement  to  the  young  folks  who  are  less  fortunate 
(or  unfortunate,  perhaps)  than  their  city  brethren  who  can  while 
away  the  gay  hours  of  Christmastide  with  theatrical  perform- 
ances. 

"The  Pantomine."  Theatrical  amusements  have  always  been 
an  outstanding  feature  of  Christmastide  since  the  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  in  the  latter  period  they  were  usually  ren- 
dered under  the  auspices  of  the  Church.  They  had  not  then  de- 
generated into  the  questionable  vaudeville.  The  theatrical  per- 
formance originated  in  the  Xllth  century  with  the  introduction 
of  miracle  plays.    These  were  of  rather  peculiar  form  and  com- 
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position  and  usually  full  of  anachronisms.  They  tilled  a  large 
place  in  the  holiday  programme,  and  subsequently  became  the 
"Pantocaine."  This  originated  in  Italy;  hut  found  its  way  into 
England  in  the  XlVth  century,  and  it  still  finds  a  place  there 
in  Christmas  celebrations. 

The  Christmas  plum-pudding  is  of  very  remote  origin;  but  it 
will  surprise  some  readers  to  know  that  the  original  plum-pudding 
was  simply  a  kind  of  porridge.  In  time  it  assumed  the  form  un- 
der which  it  is  known  at  the  present  day.  It  now  forms  a  regu- 
lar item  of  the  holiday  dietary  and  is  a  source  of  emolument  to 
the  medical  profession  and  the  druggists  who  reap  a  rich  harvest 
for  dyspepsia-prescriptions  in  the  closing  days  of  each  year.  It 
is  moreover  a  very  valuable  asset  for  confectioners  in  England 
who  manufacture  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  wretched  compound 
for  the  Christmas  trade.  It  would  surprise  many  to  see  the  huge 
consignments  of  plum-pudding  which  come  into  this  country  in 
the  week  preceding  Christmas;  and  the  Post  Office  officials  would 
like  to  see  plum-pudding  relegated  to  the  transportation  com- 
panies. The  Christmas  turkey  cannot  lay  claim  to  such  antiquity 
as  the  plum-pudding;  it  is  a  custom  which  dates  no  further  back 
than  the  XVIII.  century;  but  its  popularity  is  universal.  Its 
modernity  does  not  render  the  custom  less  attractive,  however, 
and  the  Christmas  dinner  would  now  seem  incomplete  without 
the  presence  of  the  lord  of  the  barnyard.  In  England,  in  for- 
mer days,  the  boar's  head  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the  dietetic 
programme  during  Christmas;  and  the  custom  of  "bringing  in 
the  boar's  head"  is  still  observed  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
There  is  a  legend  connected  with  this  particular  custom.  Cen- 
turies ago,  so  the  legend  runs,  an  Oxford  student  was  walking 
in  a  neighboring  forest  conning  the  pages  of  Aristotle  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a  wild  boar,  lie  had  no  weapons  of  defence: 
but  the  peripatetic  disciple  of  the  Greek  philosopher  was  cool- 
headed  (another  argument  for  keeping  Greek  in  our  curriculum!) 
and  he  stuffed  the  volume  of  Aristotle  down  the  boar's  throat, 
saying:  "Graecum  est."  Whether  this  means  "it  is  Greek"  or 
"he  eats  Greek"  history  sayeth  not.  Perhaps  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  Form  HI  can  enlighten  us?  The  stuffing  of  the  Greek 
volume  down  the  throat  of  the  boar  brought  safety  to  the  student 
who  finally  cut  off  the  animal's  head  and  brought  it  back  in 
triumph  to  the  College  where  it  was  roasted  and  eaten.  The 
event  is  commemorated  annually  at  Christmastide  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  boar's  head  at  the  Christmas  dinner  of  the  University 
when  Provost  and  don  unite  at  the  festive  board. 
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Apart  from  its  social  aspect  Christmas  has  even  a  commer- 
cial value ;  and  hence  it  becomes  an  asset  of  the  highest  value. 
One  glance  at  the  gayly  festooned  windows  of  the  city  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  volume  of  trade  for  which  the  enterprising  mer- 
chant makes  a  bid  by  the  attractiveness  of  his  decorations. 

The  marts  are  laden  to  profusion  with  wares  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind;  and  the  week  preceding  the  holiday  season  wit- 
nesses a  veritable  pilgrimage  of  purchasers  of  things  useful  and 
ornamental  (chiefly  the  latter)  "just  for  presents."  The  purse- 
strings  are  unloosed  to  an  extent  unknown  at  other  seasons;  rich 
and  poor  alike  become  patrons  of  the  great  Vanity  Fair  of  com- 
merce. The  products  of  the  Black  Forest  are  displayed  side  by 
side  with  the  trophies  of  the  northern  wilds;  and  the  historic 
misletoe,  which  Brittany  furnishes,  lends  its  decorative  attrac- 
tiveness to  enhance  even  the  butchers'  stalls  in  the  market-place. 
Shades  of  the  Druids  of  old !  What  depositories  are  these  for 
your  sacred  plant !  To  what  vulgar  uses  have  the  Bretons  de- 
based your  talisman !  The  Druids  in  ancient  times  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  cutting  of  the  misletoe  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
moon  nearest  the  New  Year.  The  officiating  priest,  clad  in  white 
robes,  and  carrying  a  golden  sickle,  cut  the  plant  which  the 
neophytes  received  on  a  white  cloth,  on  bended  knee.  To  add  to 
the  impressiveness  of  the  event  bulls,  and  even  human  victims, 
were  offered  in  its  honor;  for  the  mistletoe  was  their  sacred 
emblem  and  supposed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  keeping  away  evil 
spirits.  Brittany  to-day  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  mistle- 
toe which  is  so  lavishly  displayed  in  the  home  and  in  the  mart. 
The  Bretons  cultivate  it  carefully,  and  ruin  valuable  orchards  by 
its  cultivation.  Mistletoe  is  a  parasitic  growth  and  feeds  on  the 
sap  of  pear  and  apple  trees,  and  in  time  exhausts  them  of  their 
vitality.  They  gather  it  in  autumn  and  ship  it  to  England  in 
boxes,  carefully  packed,  whence  it  finds  its  way  in  the  holiday- 
laden  argosies  across  the  Atlantic. 

Apart  from  the  material  worth  of  Christmastide  its  religious 
and  social  value  makes  it  the  "world's  greatest' asset,"  for  it 
brings  men  closer  to  the  altar  and  brings  the  message  of  "peace 
and  good-will  to  all  mankind."  At  no  season  does  the  exile  so 
yearn  for  the  domestic  hearth  as  at  Christmastide;  and  when  the 
midnight  peal  cleaves  the  winter  sky  his  heart  turns  irresistibly 
to  the  fireside  where  in  the  days  beyond  recall  he  worshipped 
at  a  fond  mother's  knee  and  learned  to  lisp  the  name  of  God. 
The  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  the  traveller  in  the  trackless  wilds, 
the  mariner  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  —  all  turn  homewards  in 
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spirit  on  Christmas  Day.     Ii    is   pre-eminently    a  day  of   mem- 
ories: 

"  'Tis  Christmas  nighi   again — 

But  not  from  heaven  to  earth — 
Rings  forth  the  old  refrain 

"A  Saviour's   birth  !" 
Nay,  listen;   'tis  below! 

A  song  that  soars  above, 
From  human  hearts  aglow 
With  heavenly  love!" 

P.  W.  B. 


H  Do\>aoe  'IRounb  the  Sun. 


O  one  who  has  come  through  the  toils,  cares,  troubles 
and  joys  of  one  year,  and  is  now  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  another,  the  aspect  of  the  future  and  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past  crowd  themselvi  s  upon  him. 
He  sees  the  strange  mutations  which  the  hand  of  Time 
has  effected  and  left  behind  in  its  onward  course  during 
^>  this  short  duration,  and  wonders  whether  future  events 
will  be  anything  of  a  like  nature.  If  he  lias  been  successful  in 
his  occupation,  his  remembrances  are  of  a  happy  kind,  but  if 
fortune  has  failed  to  smile  upon  him  the  past  contains  nothing 
but  bitter  thoughts  of  an  unkind  world.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact 
that  to  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in  life,  former  troubles  and 
trials  seem  little  more  than  a  few  necessary  and  unavoidable 
hardships  to  obtain  a  desired  haven,  and  at  the  recollection  of 
which  he  even  smiles,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  have  dis- 
turbed him  at  the  time.  Quile  opposite  are  the  feelings  of  an 
unsuccessful  man;  although  his  trials  may  not  have  been  even  as 
great  as  those  of  the  successful,  they  nevertheless  contain  no  joys 
for  him,  bring  no  happy  smile  to  his  face.  While  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  had  come  safely  through  his  difficulties,  and  succeed- 
ed in  his  enterprise,  he  would  laugh  at  the  foolish  fears  of  un- 
happier  days. 

For  the  unsuccessful  man,  the  past  is  a  great  spectre,  loom- 
ing up  in  the  background  of  his  life,  and  mocking  him  at  every 
turn, 
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"With  visage  grim,  stern  look,  and  blackly  huld. " 

For  him  also  the  future  is  printed  in  very  black  characters,  al- 
though he  yet  has  hope  of  achieving  something  which  will  be  a 
benefit  for  him.  Paulding  has  very  aptly  remarked  that  hope  is 
the  leading-string  of  youth,  memory  the  staff  of  old  age,  and 
so  it  is.  If  a  person  knew  what  was  ahead  of  him  in  life,  if  he 
knew  that  his  life  was  to  be  of  no  use,  he  would  be  very  apt  to 
he  overcome  by  despair.  But  hope  leads  us  on,  sometimes  vainly, 
in  the  expectations  of  greater  things  and  happier  days.  When 
one  becomes  older,  all  these  trials  and  sorrows  fade  into  insigni- 
ficance, and  there  is  left  for  him  only  to  see  the  brightest  parts  of 
his  existence.  What  is  it  that  sustains  man  in  the  tinal  hour,  when 
lie  sees  all  his  former  glories  and  conquests  reduced  to  a  faint 
remembrance  '!  Hope!  Hope  in  the  final  reward  which  he  will 
receive  from  his  Maker  after  death.  To  one  who  has  safely 
abridged  his  troubles,  the  future  seems  to  contain  nothing  but 
triumph  and  success  He  looks  far  ahead,  and  sees  himself  a 
leader  of  mankind.  Why  is  this?  we  may  ask.  The  reason  may 
be  found  in  these  few  lines: 

"  Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near? 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
.    And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way; 
Thus  from  afar  each  dim-discovered  scene 
More  pleasinu'  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been."... 

How  little  we  know  of  what  fortune  will  bring  us  either  in 
I  hi'  shape  of  good  or  evil  during  a  year.  One's  position  in  life 
may  become  entirely  changed.  This  year  an  idle  boy  at  school, 
the  next  thrown  out  upon  the  merciless  world  with  all  the  re 
sponsibilities  of  a  man  to  earn  one's  own  living,  and  perhaps  hav 
ing  others  depending  on  one  For  subsistence;  to-day  a  man  in 
affluent  circumstances,  a  year  from  now  with  one's  fortune  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  and  with  very  little  hope  of  acquiring  an- 
other; to-day  a  man  enjoying  widespread  popularity,  a  year  from 
now  estranged  from  everyone,  rendered  literally  "a  foreigner 
in  one's  native  land." 

Forms  the  future  is  a  black  cloud  which  can  only  be  pierced 
through  time,  as  time  goes  on  it  gradually  unfolds  itself,  and  at 
lasl  we  are  apprised  of  our  fortunes,  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
in  whatever  form  they  may  appear.      It   is  as  yd    an  untravelled 
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road,  which  contains  many  pitfalls  for  some,  and  much  good  for- 
tune for  others.  It  has  been  compared  to  an  arch,  through  which 
in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"Gleams  that  untravelled  world. 
Whose  margin  fades,  forever  and  forever 
When  I  move." 

How  man}'  facts,  how  many  evil  deeds  will  come  to  light 
during  the  course  of  another  year.  The  criminal  who  now  hides 
in  fancied  security  may  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  found  out 
and  receive  his  merited  punishment,  for 

"Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning  hides." 

The  innocent  man  who  to-day  smarts  under  injustice  may 
at  the  end  of  that  time  have  obtained  his  freedom,  and  be  stripped 
of  all  suspicion. 

Last  but  not  least  we  shall  consider  the  supreme  end  of  all 
life  —  death,  the  crowning  element  of  nature's  constitution,  the 
end,  and  yet  only  the  beginning  of  all  glory,  joy.  sorrow  and  pain. 
ITow  little  we  know  of  how  many  will  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
death  before  the  termination  of  another  year!  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  who  will  be  the  object  of  death's  severing  hand,  but 
certain  it  is  that  many  who  are  alive  to-day  will,  Avithin  the  limit 
of  another  year,  have  entered  upon  their  eternity.  However,  it 
is  always  best  to  look  upon  our  final  end  with  gladness,  with  hope 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  trusting  implicitly  in  his  fidelity  to 
man,  so  that 

"When  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him.  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

niOGENKS. 
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H  ^Defence  of  Xabov  XDlnion. 


|»  1TII1N  the  last  100  years,  civilization  lias  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  strides,  and  there  have 
emerged  from  the  brains  of  men  inventions 
that  were  deemed  well-nigh  impossible  in  pre- 
ceding ages.  Material  progress  lias  surpassed 
that  of  the  arts,  painting,  sculpture  and  lit- 
erature. New  inventions  have  totally  revolu- 
tionized the  method  of  production,  and  the 
rapidity  of  transit.  Large  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  established  in  the  foremost 
cities  of  the  globe.  These  plants  have  as  a  natural  result  lessen- 
ed the  cost  of  production.  HoAvever,  in  the  wake  of  these  many 
modern  advantages,  there  looms  up  a  spectre,  more  imposing 
than  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  factories  rising  unto  heaven.  This 
darksome  spectre,  this  great  Mot  on  our  modern  progressive  civi- 
lization, is  the  innumerable  army  of  workmen,  their  wives  and 
children,  huddled  together  in  wretched  tenements,  in  the  con- 
gested districts  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres. 

A  direct  resull  of  modern  industrialism  is  the  more  pro- 
nounced conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor.  Until  the  success 
f'ul  organization  of  Labor  Unions,  Capital  had  turned  out  to  be 
omnipotent  in  the  face  of  defenceless  labor.  Tt  was  followed  by 
indisputable  abuses  and  enormous  fortunes  have  been  realized  by 
capitalists  through  unprincipled  oppression  of  their  employees 
Now.  employers  form  trusts  and  combines  with  a  view  of  gaining 
better  control  of  a  single  article,  or  of  several  articles,  of  com- 
merce. Their  one  object  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  they 
buy  human  labor  as  they  buy  machinery  or  raw  material,  at  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  be  obtained.  That  Capital  can  be 
rapacious  and  unjust  to  those  in  its  employ  is  only  too  certain: 
il  can  be  worse  than  rapacious  and  unjust,  it  can  be  heartless 
and  cruel.  Proof  of  this  may  be  read  in  the  reports  recording 
the  treatment  of  men.  women  and  children  in  factories,  which 
horrified  the  British  people,  and  compelled  the  intervention  of 
the  British  Parliament.  Men  guilty  of  harshness  and  cruelty  to 
their  employees   may  be    humane  and   amiable   aside  from   their 
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business  interests,  bul  the  desire  of  wealth  Mimls  their  eyes, 
sometimes  wilfully,  to  the  unwholesome  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

Prom  wh.it  1  have  already  said,  it  is  evidenl  thai  unorganiz- 
ed labor  lies  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Capital.  It  need-,  do 
very  keen  power  of  observation  to  perceive  thai  it  is  far  Less 
difficult  to  oppress  a  body  of  men  who  are  disorganized  than  an- 
other body  of  men  which  is  able  to  present  a  united  front  of 
opposition.  Now,  man  as  a  rational  being  possesses  three  cardinal 
natural  rights,  viz..  to  life,  to  honest  employment,  and  to  such 
remuneration  for  his  labor  as  may  decently  support  himself  and 
family.  Any  system  --  any  industrial  condition  —  which  inter- 
feres with  any  of  these  rights  is  radically  wrong,  and  must  be  re- 
sisted. Now.  Capita!  offends  the  last  of  these  cardinal  rights 
when  it  pays  low  wages  and  enforces  long  hours  of  labor.  There- 
fore, whenever  Capital  offends  a  cardinal  natural  right,  it  must 
he  resisted.  And  the  means  of  resistance  is  centred  in  the  Labor 
lTnion. 

In  addition  to  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  natural  law. 
there  is  still  another  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  human  law. 
of  which  Capital  was  formerly  guilty.  1  refer  to  woman  labor 
and  child  labor  in  mines,  the  bye-products  of  tin1  unrestricted 
power  of  Capital.  Of  course,  the  insufferable  tyrannical  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  women  and  children  in  mines  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Within  the  last  decade,  legislation  has  corrected 
these  crying  abuses.  But  on  whose  initiative  were  these 
ahuses  remedied?  It  was  not  upon  the  initiative  of  capitalists 
nor  any  group  of  humanitarians.  Hut  it  was  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  Labor  Unions,  who.  solidly  organized,  repeatedly  forced 
their  grievances  before  the  eyes  of  the  law-makers. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  labor  could  not 
always  remain  the  slave  ul'  Capital,  to  bear,  with  long-suffering 
patience,  the  most  severe  injustice.  As  a  natural  consecpicnce 
within  tin1  latter  pari  of  the  19th  century  labor  turned  at  bay. 
But,  bghting  necessarily  pre-supposes  some  modicum  of  strength. 
and  some  power  of  coercing  an  existing  demand  by  withholding 
supply.  The  modicum  of  strength  in  the  present  instance  is  the 
Labor  Union.  A  1  abor  Union  is  labor  organized  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  laborers,  and  for  redressing  their  griev- 
ances. Labor  Unions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the 
autonomy  of  labor. 

We  have  been  advised  to  look  to  judicial  arbitration  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  laborer.    The  result  of  judicial  arbitration 
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in  the  past,  as  Goldwin  Smith  points  out,  appears  to  have  been 
disappointing.  The  most  that  was  accomplished  was  mediation. 
There  has  been  much  legislation  in  the  United  States  towards 
the  solution  of  the  differences  between  Capital  and  Labor,  but 
so  far  no  State  has  attained  the  vantage  point  of  success.  A  most 
important  fact,  to  be  noticed  is  that,  while  the  labor  court  is  sit- 
ting, the  industry  in  question  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  working  days  are  lost  as  if  a  strike  had  been 
declared. 

The  unions  of  the  present  day  tend  to  economic  sovereignty; 
that  is  to  say  the  regulation  of  prices,  salaries  and  hours  of  work. 
To  form  a  sane  judgment  of  Labor  Unions,  one  must  place  one- 
self above  all  unfortunate  incidents  and  transient  tendencies.  It 
may  be  claimed  that  Labor  Unions  affect  individual  liberty.  But 
this  can  be  easily  disproved,  for  unbearable  tyranny  would  wreck 
the  unions,  as  it  has  wrecked  the  most  powerful  States  and  King- 
doms of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  Happily,  Labor  Unions 
have  other  motives  for  their  existence  than  the  oppression  of  in- 
dividuals. They  were  called  into  existence  rather  to  prevent 
the  oppression  of  individuals. 

Now.  prosperous  working-classes  must  mean  a  prosperous 
community.  Therefore,  any  law  or  system,  which  tends  to  the 
betterment  of  the  working-classes,  is  beneficial  to  the  human 
race.  The  Labor  Unions  fulfil  this  condition  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree;  there  can  be  no  combination  more  legitimate,  more  called 
for,  more  calculated  to  enlist  the  friendly  sympathy  of  the  com- 
munity, than  one  which  brings  help  to  those  who  need  it.  and 
who  have  no  other  means  of  relief  open, — a  combination  which 
benefits  them  without  taxing  or  wronging  anyone,  except  it  be 
those  who.  by  an  unscrupulous  abuse  of  their  opportunities,  have 
deliberately  forfeited  their  claims  to  consideration. 

Workingmen  are  compelled  to  unite  and  form  Labor  Unions 
because  they  know  if  they  do  not  protect  and  defend  themselves 
they  will  be  ground  by  the  wheels  of  a  vast  machine  or  reduced 
to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  slaves.  This  know- 
ledge compels  them  to  unite,  lest  they  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  man.  All  who  observe  and  reflect  recognize  thai 
their  lot  is  hard,  that  they  bear  an  undue  share  of  the  burdens  of 
life.  that,  they  are  often  forced  to  do  work  which  is  destructive 
to  health  and  happiness.  All  Ibis,  however,  would  accomplish 
little  for  their  improvement  if  they  themselves  remained  in- 
different, if  they  did  not  organize,  if  they  did  not  discuss  their 
grievances,   if  they   did    not    by   strikes  and   other   lawful    means 
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make  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  their  wages,  <>r  to  prevenl 
them  from  being  reduced,  if  they  did  not  agitate  for  fewer  hours 
of  work,  and  whatever  else  may  give  them  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  their  spiritual  natures,  and  thus  to  make  them- 
selves capable  of  enjoying  life  in  a  rational  and  Christian  man 
ner.  Only  by  combination  on  a  large  scale  can  workmen  bargain 
with  their  employers  on  anything  like  equal  conditions  of  freedom 
to  contract  or  not. 

The  most  effective  weapon  used  by  Labor  Unions  againsl 
unscrupulous  employers  is  the  strike.  A  strike  is  a  concerted 
withdrawal  from  work  by  a  part  or  all  of  the  employees  of  an 
establishment  or  several  establishments  to  enforce  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  employees.  In  other  words,  a  strike  is  a  contest 
of  endurance  between  employer  and  employee.  John  Mitchell. 
1he  great  labor  leader,  says:  "From  first  to  last,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  always  and  everywhere.  Labor  Unions  stand  un 
alterably  opposed  to  individual  contract :  strikes  are  necessary 
weapons,  and  the  direct  boycott,  that  boycott  against  the  prin- 
cipals in  a  labor  dispute  is  justifiable. 

The  official  report  of  the  American  commissioner  of  labor 
for  the  year  1906  concerning  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United 
States.  Austria.  Belgium.  Canada,  Denmark.  France.  Germany. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  is  far  from  being  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  methods  of  Labor  Unions. 

We  perceive  the  comparative  scarcity  of  strikes  of  long 
duration,  and  the  vast  proportion  of  strikes  of  short  duration. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  that  75^  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  strikes  in  these  ten  countries  have  lasted  less  than  two 
weeks;  that  the  shortest  strikes  have  been  most  successful.  From 
this  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  misery  resulting  from 
strikes  is  in  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  than  the  benefits 
derived  from  them.  The  strikers,  with  few  exceptions,  can  ab- 
stain from  Avork  for  two  weeks,  without  exposing  themselves  to 
unnecessary  hardship,  especially  as  they  are  substantially  and 
liberally  aided  by  their  eo-unionists  throughout  the  country. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  says,  the  general  laws  of  nature  are  hard 
on  individuals.  No  matter  what  method  of  reform,  or  what  sys- 
tem of  improvement  is  introduced,  it  will  not  by  any  means  eradi- 
cate the  dire  troubles  and  hardships  from  the  path  of  the  laboring- 
c hisses  Certain  sections  of  the  working-classes  will  ever  suffer 
hardships,  despite  the   Utopian  tenets  of  Socialism. 

Half  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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were  the  results  of  disputes  concerning  the  recognition  of  Labor 
Unions  and  their  rules.  But  these  facts  are  completely  over- 
shadowed by  a  third,  which  is  proved  in  unerring  figures,  that 
strikes  have  succeeded  oftener  than  they  have  failed  in  seven 
of  the  above-mentioned  countries ;  in  the  other  three  the  em- 
ployers have  been  successful  in  a  slight  majority  of  cases.  An- 
other important  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  report 
is  that  the  lockouts  have  averaged  twice  as  long,  and,  in  some 
cases,  three  times  as  long  as  the  strikes.  This  proves  conclusively 
that  employees  suffer  more  proportionally  from  lockouts  than 
from  strikes. 

Italy  is  a  striking  example  of  the  good  results  wrought  by 
Labor  Unions.  The  Italian  society  of  "Dei  Bracchianti"  has 
become  a  recognized  institution  and  an  economic  force  in  the 
land.  Laveleye,  in  his  two  admirable  books,  "Lettres  Italiennes" 
and  "Nouvelles  Lettres,"  lias  narrated  tales  of  misery  and  want 
unparalelled  in  modern  times  that  existed  among  the  working- 
classes  of  Italy  prior  to  the  formation  of  Labor  Unions.  The 
reader  is  greatly  shocked  to  learn  that  in  those  day  laborers 
were  forced  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on  twenty  cents  a 
day.  Since  the  formation  of  the  "Bracchianti,"  wages  have  been 
increased  threefold,  and  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  greatly 
diminished.  The  Italian  official  report  of  1900  comments  on  the 
good  spirit  among  the  working-classes  since  the  formation  of 
the  "Bracchianti." 

A  Labor  Union  is  not  necessarily  an  organization  antagonis- 
tic to  Capital.  The  intelligent  workingmen  do  not  object  to 
wealth,  but  to  its  misuse.  Organized  workmen  make  mistakes 
and  failures,  but  these  failures  and  mistakes  are  no  more  a  valid 
argument  against  Labor  Unions  than  against  insurance  com- 
panies, banks  and  other  business  corporations.  We  cannot  con- 
dem  Labor  Unions  because  they  have  produced  evil  effects  in 
some  particular  instance.  We  must  look  abroad,  and  carefully 
consider  the  good  or  evil  results  in  all  civilized  countries.  We 
must  not  be  influenced  by  the  theoretical  effusions  of  some  fer- 
tile imagination,  but  carefully  choose  our  data  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  various  countries.  Having  done  this,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Labor  Unions  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  successful  and  beneficial. 

As  Bocial  democracies  the  Labor  Unions  have  held  the  level 
of  ideal  citizenship  from  the  debasing  influence  of  the  excessive 
and  dnngerous  influx  of  those  whose  habits  of  life  and  thought 
are  as  low  as  their  wages;  they  have  encouraged  temperance  by 
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the     power    of    association,     by    the    added    responsibilities   of 
deliberative  assemblies,  and  by  the  hope  of  advancement. 

Their  members  have  acquired  habits  of  thought  much  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  unorganized.  They  are  better  socially,  because  they 
are  better  fitted  for  social  life.  Ai  their  meetings  they  discuss 
such  questions  as  production  and  distribution,  taxation,  tariffs, 
school  opportunities  and  privileges,  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
the  people,  and  to  them  largely  is  due  the  awakened  interest  in 
political  and  social  economy.  It  was  labor  organization  that 
originated  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  that  seemed  the  pass- 
age of  the  laws  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  women  and  child- 
ren, thai  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  1<i  years 
of  age,  that  secured  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  the 
better  education  of  children,  thai  provided  factory  and  workshop 
inspection,  thai  protects  the  lives  and  limbs  of  factory  opera- 
tives, that  secured  the  mechanic  alien  law  and  provided  indemnity 
for  accidents,  that  abolished  the  truck  system  in  many  places, 
that  provided  for  weekly  payments  by  corporations,  that  abolish- 
ed the  contract  convict  labor  system  in  some  of  the  States.  They 
have  increased  wages  and  reduced  hours  of  labor,  compelled  ar- 
bitration and  conciliation,  and  have  done  much  to  restore  the 
wage-earner  to  his  true  dignity  as  a  man.  They  have  distributed 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  sick,  the  orphan,  and  the  widow.  They 
have  encouraged  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  They  have  im- 
proved the  literary  taste  of  the  members  and  enlarged  the  arena 
for  the  development  of  a,  higher  and  better  citizenship. 

('.  M.  OH.,  12. 


"lie  who  has  any  mental  good  qualities  and  moral  virtues  of 
his  own  feels  keenly  the  defects  of  his  own  nation,  which  he  has 
always  before  his  eyes.  Hut  the  man.  who  is  a  complete  simple- 
ton, who  has  nothing  at  all  in  himself  of  which  he  can  be  proud, 
then,  as  a  last  resort,  seizes  hold  of  the  greatness  of  his  own 
nation,  and  is  proud  of  this.  Vet.  there  is  nothing  worse,  nothing 
more  stupid  or  more  degrading  than  this  national  bigotry.  One's 
own  mental  gifts  and  religious  perfection  are  worth  much  more 
than  what  is  called  national  character.  In  reality,  this  national 
character  is  only  the  usual  common  stupidity,  the  usual  common 
rascality,  in  another  land  and  under  another  form.  Each  nation 
criticizes   the  other      and   so   indeed   we  are  all   of  us  right." 

— Schopenhauer. 
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Character  of  Baseanio  in  "Gbe  flDercbant  of 

Venice." 


Bassanio  is  Antonio's  dearest  friend,  and  he  proves  himself 
worthy  of  this  noble  friendship.  In  the  early  scene  of  the  play 
we  find  him  going  to  Antonio  to  lay  all  his  troubles  before  him. 
Later  on  in  the  bond  scene  he  shrinks  from  exposing  his  self- 
sacrificjng  friend,  Antonio,  to  the  risk  involved  in  signing  the 
Jew's  bond, — 

"You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me, 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity." 

When  he  hears  that  Antonio  is  in  danger,  he  is  ready  to  leave 
his  bride  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  one  whom  he  characterizes 
as  the  dearest  friend  to  me,  "the  kindest  man."  When  he  ap- 
pears in  court  he  offers  ten  times  the  sum  of  money,  and  is  ready 
to  part  with  his  life,  wrife,  and  all  his  money  to  save  Antonio. 
He  offers  three  thousand  ducats  to  the  "Civil  Doctor"  who  wants 
the  ring. 

Although  lie  is  loathe  to  part  with  his  wife's  ring,  yet  at 
Antonio's  request  he  gives  it  up.  His  friendship  for  Antonio 
is  sincere,  so  also  is  his  love  for  Portia.  He  loves  and  admires 
her  virtues  and  beauty  since  he  first  became  acquainted  with  her. 
He  gained  her  approval  in  marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father.  Nerissa  says  that  of  all  Portia's  suitors,  he  was  the  best 
deserving  of  a  fair  lady.  To  this  Portia  remembers  him  worthy 
of  her  praise.  Before  choosing  the  caskets  he  declares  that 
"Confess"  and  "Love"  were  "the  very  sums  of  his  confessions." 

Bassanio  shows  kindness  and  good  nature  to  those  in  hum- 
ble circumstances.  Launcelot  speaks  of  him  thus:  "lie  gives 
rare  new  livenes." 

When  making  his  selection  from  the  caskets,  he  displays  good 
common  sense  and  virtuous  principles.  His  reasoning  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  rivals.  His  speech  referring  to  the 
deceitfulness  of  appearance  is  full  of  shrewd  sagacity,  and  with 
modesty  we  behold  him  choosing  the  leaden  caskets. 

M.  .).  OMAHA. 
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1bcme  Sweet  1bcme. 


"Hark!  where  it  rolls  il  thrills  their  souls!  Arise  and  bend 
the  knee ; 

lie  comes  who  blessed  the  wedding  feast  in  ('ana  of  Gali- 
lee." 

HEN  tlie  wandering  minstrel  that  wrote  "Home 
Sweet  Home"  rambled  about  the  streets  of  mighty 
London  without  a  roof  to  protect  him  or  clothes  to 
cover  his  back,  and  heard  the  melancholy  voices  of 
popr  deserted  wretches  chanting  "Home  Sweet 
Home,''  fancy  how  his  desolation  must  have  caused  him 
pain, — pain  which  almost  crushed  his  manliness.  The  broad 
rich  tracts  of  English  soil,  everywhere  decorated  with  tall  and 
stately  mansions,  were  before  him.  but  no  comfortable  or  opulent 
shelter  for  the  lonely  wanderer  who  sang  of  a  sweet  and  happy 
home.  It  is  true  the  tender  sensibilities  of  that  "rose  which  was 
to  blush  unseen"  were  tried  with  vengeance.  The  poor  minstrel 
who  felt  so  keenly  the  charms  of  home  and  domestic  bliss  could 
never  enjoy  them  as  his  own. 

"Home  Sweet  Home."  how  little  do  we  think  of  home  when 
intoxicated  with  the  gaieties  of  this  fading,  changing,  fashion- 
able life;  yet  home  is  our  haven  of  rest  and  repose.  Tt  is  a  place 
where  tired  spirits  seek  rest  and  where  true  affections  bud  and 
blossom.  When  blessed  with  good  health,  which  is  the  first  of 
all  blessings,  we  seldom  think  seriously  of  home,  but  once  we  are 
assailed  with  mental  or  bodily  ailments  we  have  no  place  to  turn 
for  parental  sympathy  but  to  home,  however  humble.  A  boy  may 
acquire  riches  in  a  few  years,  riches  which  will  beget  admiration 
and  praise,  but  his  wealth  will  never  bring  him  the  parental  sym- 
pathy of  home.  That  same  child  must  always  turn  for  comfort 
to  an  old  father  and  mother  and  a  humble  but  always  sweet  home. 
Home  is  a  union — a  union  which  closely  binds  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, parents  and  children,  in  the  holy  bond  of  mutual  love. 

Now  why  should  I,  though  a  few  miles  from  home,  and  never 
there  since  my  college  course  started  unless  for  the  holidays, 
think  of  home?  Why.  I  ask  myself  again,  should  I  who  have 
everything  here  ;i  student  can  desire  to  make  him  happy,  think 
of  a  kind  and  loving  father  and  mother,  a  frolicsome  and  inno- 
cent brother  and  sister?     Is  it  that  I  feel  weary  and  tired?     No. 
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it  is  the  influence  which  that  approaching  season,  that  glorious 
festival  of*  Christmas,  seems  to  exert  in  me,  which  makes  me  re- 
flect and  wonder  why  I  should  not  have  thought  more  often  of 
home.  It  makes  me  feel  sad  to  think  that  perhaps  I  could  have 
striven  more  keenly  while  there  to  enjoy  its  fruits  and  make  ,it 
more  a  paradise. 

Home  is  just  what  it  is  made.  A  father  of  good  moral  reso- 
lutions, and  the  genius  of  moral  discipline,  aided  by  a  loving  wife 
and  happy  family,  can  make  home  a  paradise  indeed.  Home  is 
woman's  province,  the  sphere  of  her  love  and  duty.  How  queenly 
as  she  rules  her  little  but  responsible  empire !  Her  words  are 
words  of  peace  and  love.  She  rules  her  family  with  a  lasting  in- 
fluence which  delights  all  around  her.  The  entire  household  on 
the  approach  of  this  joyous  season  looks  to  her  to  make  home 
what  the  poor  minstrel  conceived  it  to  be.  sweet  and  happy. 

Now  turning  to  the  child's  side  of  the  story.  A  young  man 
is  too  often  taken  up  with  the  alurements  of  society.  He  too 
readily  breaks  off  from  the  ever-longing  influence  of  kind  parents, 
and  he  steps  out  as  though  home  was  Hie  last  place  for  him. 
Yet  as  time  passes  on,  his  attention  is  ultimately  drawn,  and 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  that  dear  old  home  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  happiest  days.  What  artificial  enjoyments 
can  compare  to  the  greeting  smile  of  a  fond  mother  and  the 
prattling  of  the  little  folk.  There  is  no  charm  of  society  so  dear 
as  that  arising  from  the  joys  fostered  and  designed  by  a.  mother 
or  father. 

What  trouble  our  parents  take  to  make  this  great  festival  a 
day  of  happiness,  and  what  pictures  arise  in  the  memory  as  we 
think  of  this  joyous  season.  Why  is  the  sublime  feeling  of  adora- 
tion purer,  warmer,  and  more  ardent  this  season  than  any  other? 
It  is  because  it  takes  its  inspiration  from  that  pious  and  mystic 
ecstacy  created  by  the  solemn  and  awe-inspiring  belief  that  we 
are  nearing  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  a  God  who  died 
to  save  sinful  man  from  eternal  perdition. 

There  is  another  thought  which  strikes  my  mind  at  this  sea- 
son. It  is  while  we  are  so  eagerly  desiring  to  be  with  those  we 
love,  with  parents  who  try  to  make  home  look  brighter  than 
usual  for  our  arrival,  we  should  never  forget  that  there  are  many 
poor  persons  without  a  home,  without  a  fire  to  warm  them,  or 
good  cheer  and  fond  hearts  to  make  them  happy.  We  should 
try  at  this  season  to  brighten  the  lives  of  as  many  as  we  can. 
And  if  we  do  so  there  will  be  loss  real  misery  in  the  world,  at 
least  this  happy  Christmas  time. 

F.  CORKERY,  11. 
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Stall  13. 


T  was  one  evening  in  the  Fall  of  '92  when  Homes  and 
I  were  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  luxury  of  smoking. 
Homes  in  that  of  a  tar-colored  cigar  and  1  in  the  op- 
posite— a  cigarette.  We  were  interrupted,  however, 
hy  a  visitor,  Mr.  Fastum,  a  man  whose  name  had 
often  been  seen  in  the  sporting  section  of  the  newspapers. 
P  and  whom  I  remembered  to  be  connected  with  the  race- 

tracks. 

After  being  seated  he  began:  "Mr.  Homes,  yon  and  your 
colleague.  Dr.  Watsane,  know  that  the  Derby  is  to  be  run  in  less 
than  a  week  at  Rochelle  Downs.  Now  I  have  entered  a  horse. 
Skeet  by  name,  that  is  a  heavy  favorite  as  far  as  betting  is  con- 
cerned and  that  I  myself  think  will  win. 

Here  Domes  interrupted:  "Tell  me  the  minor  details  after- 
wards.    What  I  want  is  the  case." 

'■Well;  you  see,  upon  entering  my  horse's  stall  about  two 
hours  ago  1  found  Sheet  missing  and  another  horse  in  his  place. 
!  would  not  have  recognized  the  exchange  had  it  not  been  that 
I  had  put  a  flax-seed  poultice  on  his  front  foot.  The  thieves  had 
not  noticed  this  and  its  absence  aroused  my  suspicions.  Then 
there  were  other  marks  of  identification  which  T  alone  could  re- 
cognize." 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  motive?"  said  Homes. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  answered  Fastum,  "except  that  of  rob- 
bery." and  now  I  recall  he  flushed  slightly  when  he  said  it. 
Homes  had  meanwhile  fixed  his  cold  eyes  on  the  man  and  seemed 
to  be  scrutinizing  him  closely. 

"Well,"  he  said  finally,  and  with  determination  in  his  tone. 
"I  will   probe  this   matter  to   Ihe  bottom." 

"All  right,  good-night."  said  Fastum,  in  the  tone  of  a  per- 
son who  has  been  forced  to  do  a  thing  against  his  will,  and  was 
gone. 

As  it  was  only  eight  o'clock.  Homes  asked  me  if  1  would  not 
take  a  stroll  down  town  with  him  as  he  wanted  something  for 
his  experiments.  On  our  way  back  Homes  bought  a  "dope- 
sheet"  in  one  of  the  many  news-stands  that  had  them  for  sale. 
We  found  that  Sheet  was  first.  Punk  second,  Mary  Ann  third. 
Spittin  and  several  others  fourth  in  the  betting  odds. 
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Next  morning  when  I  arose  I  found  Homes  arrayed  in  rid- 
ing breeches  and  boots.  In  short,  a  full  fox  hunt  regalia.  "Wat- 
sane  don't  be  surprised.  We  arc  off  for  a  day  at  the  race-track. 
Now.  listen,  you  are  to  pose  as  an  hostler  and  1  as  a  rich  horse- 
breeder.     My  name  is  to  be  Smith.'' 

He  soon  produced  my  necessary  equipment,  and  we  were  off 
1o  the  track.  We  were  among'  the  stables  in  a  short  time.  Homes 
looking  at  cadi  horse  and  criticizing  him  with  the  air  of  a  vete- 
ran. We  were  shown  the  substitute  for  Sheet  and  the  favorites 
in  the  betting  odds.  Homes  was  specially  interested  in  Punk, 
who  was  in  stall  15,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  kind  with  thin 
fetlocks,  dainty  limbs  and  an  all-round  air  of  good  breeding.  The 
substitute  horse  was  a  very  good  looking  animal,  but  lacked  the 
vim  and  mettle  of  Punk.  He  was  a  black  horse,  and  so  was  Punk, 
both  resembling  each  other  closely.  Homes  remarked  this  to  me 
and  soon  after  we  left  the  stable. 

Homes  said  little  that  night  but  seemed  to  be  thinking  deep- 
ly. In  the  morning  the  silence  was  continued.  He  received  a 
telephone  call  in  the  afternoon  from  Mr.  Fastum  saying  that  he 
had  found  hoof-prints  that  he  knew  were  Skeet's  by  the  make  of 
the  shoe  and  for  Homes  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  stable. 

Upon  our  arrival  Mr.  Fastum,  who  was  much  Hurried  over 
the  discovery,  quickly  pointed  out  the  hoof-prints.  Homes  ex- 
amined them  very  closely  and  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself, 
"dust  as  1  thought,''  several  times,  and  meanwhile  seeming  to 
be  highly  amused  about  something.  We  followed  the  prints  as 
far  as  the  road  where  they  were  lost  in  the  tangle  of  other  marks. 
"I  think  1  will  be  able  to  find  the  man."  said  Homes  to  Fastum, 
"in  a  few  days,  and  as  the  Derby  is  only  four  days  off  I  think 
I   will  have  the  horse  returned  in  due  time." 

That  evening  after  Homes  had  settled  himself  in  a  big  arm 
chair  he  asked  me  if  1  thought   I  knew  the  thief  of  the  horse. 

"No."   I    replied,  "I   have  no  idea." 

'Well.  I  have,''  he  declared,  much  to  my  amazement.  "I'm 
pretty  sure  it  is  this  man  Fastum,  but  I  cannot  prove  it,  so  to- 
morrow you  and  I  must  play  pick-pocket;  you  remember  in  that 
Milverton  case  when  you  played  burglar  with  me.  Surely  you 
won't  stop  at  such  a  tame  thing  as  picking  pockets,  will  you?" 

"All  right,  just  as  you  say,"  I  answered,  although  I  was 
not  anxious  to  comply  with  the  requcsl. 

Nexl  day  Homes  and  T  went  disguised  as  common  ordinary 
"pikers"  or  as  fellows  who  frequent  the  track  betting  small  sums 
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of  money  and  walking  home  without  ear  fare.  We  saw  Fastum 
in  the  crowd  and  moved  as  close  to  him  as  possible,  he  not  even 
recognizing  us,  so  complete  was  the  disguise.  We  had  been  there 
but  a  short  time  when  Fastum  was  handed  a  telegram.  He  read 
it  hurriedly  and  jammed  it  carelessly  into  his  coat-pocket.  Fpon 
a  signal  from  Homes  T  jostled  the  man  and  Homes  extracted  the 
piece  of  yellow  paper.  "We  made  our  getaway  soon  after  this. 
and  when  in  the  security  of  our  rooms  Homes  opened  it.  It  read 
as  follows : 

"See  our  mistake  now.  will  send  Skeet  back  to-morrow  in 
time  for  race.     Will  get  Punk  yet.    Jameson." 

"Well,  you  see  how  it  is  now.  don't  you.  Watsane?"  said 
Homes,  "and  all  we  have  to  do  is  catch  them  in  the  act." 

Next  day  Homes  called  up  Fastum  by  telephone  and  told  him 
to  come  to  our  rooms  that  afternoon.  Fastum  appeared  at  the 
appointed  hour  and  asked  what  was  wanted. 

"You  want  the  thief,  don't  you."  said  Homes. 

"Yes,"  said  Fastum. 

"Well,  did  you  ever  feel  like  wanting  yourself.  Mr.  Fastum?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Fastum,  much  excited. 

"I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  your  question,"  and  he 
rose  to  go. 

"Keep  your  seat,"  said  Homes  coldly,  and  backed  his  re- 
mark with  a  small  revolver.  "I  mean  just  this:  You  are  the 
instigator  of  the  theft  of  Skeet,  only  you  made  a  mistake  by  not 
taking  Punk.  It  was  a  cowardly  move,  and  as  they  say  in  Russia 
the  instigator  of  a  theft  is  a  greater  criminal  than  the  thief  and 
he,  too,  ought  to  be  punished." 

Fastum  sank  into  the  chair  subdued. 

After  he  had  been  locked  up.  Homes  and  1.  together  with 
two  policemen,  went  to  the  stable  and  secreted  ourselves  in  Punk's 
stall.  We  had  not  waited  long  after  eleven  o'clock  when  we  heard 
muffled  conversation  outside  and  two  men  putting  a  horse  in 
another  stall  and  taking  another  one  out.  '"They're  bringing 
back  Skeet,"  whispered  Homes  to  me.  In  a  few  moments  the 
outsiders  came  to  Punk's  stall,  pried  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  opened  we  were  upon  them.  A  short  tussle  and  they  were 
both  hand-cuffed. 

On  returning,  Homes  and  I  were  tired  by  our  night's  work, 
and  as  it  was  late  we  decided  to  stay  in  that  night. 
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"Well,  how  did  you  do  it?"  1  asked  after  we  were  seated 
before  the  grate. 

"Very  simple  —  that  is  if  you  use  reasoning-.  I  will  begin 
with  the  first  of  the  story  as  all  beginnings  start  at  the  first.  You 
see,  that  night  you  and  I  went  down  town  I  bought  a  dope-sheet 
and  found  that  Punk  was  next  to  Skeet  in  the  betting  odds.  I 
went  to  the  stable  next  day  just  on  a  nosing  tour,  as  I  might  call 
it,  and  noticed  the  striking  similarity  between  the  two  horses. 
Punk  and  the  substitute  horse,  and  I  reasoned  that  the  substitute 
must  be  like  Skeet  to  be  a  substitute,  consequently  Skeet  and 
Punk  must  be  very  much  alike.  You  noticed  that  Skeet  was  in 
stall  13,  while  Punk  was  in  stall  15.  The  top  of  the  five  on  the 
stall  15  was  partly  obliterated,  while  the  three  on  stall  13  was 
in  a.  like  condition,  and  you  can  plainly  see  that  these  two  num- 
bers would  be  very  apt  to  be  confused  in  the  dark  or  by  aid  of 
a  match  or  lantern.  Then  Fastum  called  us  by  'phone  in  the 
afternoon  two  days  after  the  theft  you  remember,  to  tell  us  that 
he  had  found  hoof-prints  which  he  knew  to  be  Skeet 's.  Why  did 
he  call  us  up  so  late?  I  looked  closely  for  marks  of  that  sort 
when  I  went  to  the  stables  in  disguise. 

"These  marks  were  made  by  Fastum  with  the  aid  of  a  horse 
with  shoes  like  Skeet 's.  The  shoes  on  this  horse  had  been  re- 
versed. I  proved  this  by  knowing  that  a  horse's  foot  always 
slips  forward,  if  in  any  direction,  on  level  ground,  especially 
if  it  is  soft  and  muddy  like  that  surrounding  the  stables.  Now, 
these  hoof-prints  slipped  backward,  thus  proving  the  shoes  to 
have  been  turned  to  throw  us  off  the  scent.  Then  the  telegram 
made  the  connecting  link,  and  here  we  are." 

"Just  one  question,  Mr.  Homes,  what  do  you  think  was  the 
motive?" 

"Fastum  realizing  that  Punk  was  a  better  horse  than  Skeet 
decided  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  The  accomplices,  however, 
got  mixed  in  the  stall  numbers  and  made  the  mistake  that  caused 
Pnstum's  downfall. 

Next  day  Skeet  was  proved  to  be  the  property  of  a  rich 
farmer,  having  been  stolen  by   Fastum. 

The  Derby  w;is  won  by  Punk. 

L.  H.  A..  'Ifi. 


1   IO 
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H  ZEvip  on  the  Xafce. 


T  was  tin  a  brighl  July  morning  Jim  came  run- 
ning up  to  my  idtiiii  in  good  humour,  and  ap- 
parently eager  to  tell  me  something.  Fie  began  : 
"I've  heard  of  one  of  the  finesl  trips  in  On- 
tario, -luck  Armstrong  told  me  of  it.  and  he  is 
an  authority  on  the  beautiful.  He  says  that, 
thirty  miles  up,  the  lake  from  here  is  full  of 
interest,  and  that  the  falls  on  the  west  end  of  the  lake  are  very 
picturesque  and  attractive.  Ge1  ready  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  boat  leaves  at  eight  o'clock  sharp.  Don't  forget  your  lunch, 
and  you  had  better  bring  your  fishing  tackle  also,  ['ve  heard  of 
some  large  pike  being  caught  up  around  the  falls.  I  will  be  back 
in  half  an  hour  and  be  sure  and   be   ready  when   I    return." 

•Jim  was  hardly  out  of  the  bou.se  before  I  was  busily  engaged 
preparing  for  the  "finesl  trip  in  (  ntario,"  as  he  called  it.  Not 
having  had  my  breakfast  1  ran  downstairs,  and  as  my  breakfast 
was  already  waiting  for  me  I  did  not  lose  much  time  in  partaking 
of  it.  This  being  oxer.  1  went  in  search  of  my  fishing  tackle, 
which  1  found  ready  for  use.  Then,  with  my  lunch  basket  in 
one  hand,  and  my  fishing  apparatus  in  the  other.  T  waited  pa- 
tiently until  my  friend  Jim  came  alone  equipped  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  was  myself.  As  we  had  yet  half  an  hour  left  we  pro- 
ceeded slowly  towards  the  wharf  where  the  boat  was  already 
being  crowded  with   excursionists. 

At  last  the  boat  pulled  out  from  shore.  She  had  nearly  four 
hundred  passengers  on  hoard,  and  as  the  day  was  fine  and  we 
had  all  kinds  i  f  amusements  on  deck.  Jim  and  T  predicted  a  good 
day's  outing. 

As  we  sat  mi  the  upper  deck  admiring  the  scenery,  which 
was  so  beautiful  that  we  did  not  notice  the  crowd  of  people  pass- 
ing by,  the  attention  of  my  friend  Jim  was  suddenly  taken  by 
some  one  who  came  up  behind  him  and  placed  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  On  looking  around  he  beheld  his  brother  who  had  been 
absenl  from  home  for  eight  years  and  who  had  just  arrived  the 
previous  evening.  Jim  was  Idled  with  joy  a1  the  siirht  and  at 
once  demanded  from  his  brother  an  explanation  of  how  he  had 
come  there.  Alter  many  anxious  questions  on  the  pari  of  Jim, 
he  found  out  that  his  brother  had  arrived  on  a  late  train  the 
previous  night,  and  as  Jim  did  not  know  of  lis  coming  his  parents 
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decided  to  surprise  him  by  not  letting  him  know  that  his  brother 
was  home.    Jim  said  it  was  indeed  a  happy  surprise. 

The  presence  of  this  new  personage  attracted  our  attention 
so  strictly  that  we  did  not  notice  how  fast  we  were  travelling, 
and  we  had  almost  forgotten  that  we  wore  on  water  when  the 
boat  stopped  at  a  little  wharf  to  take  on  a  few  passengers.  The 
only  noticeable  thing  here  was  an  old  stone  brewery,  now  out  of 
use.  As  we  were  pulling  out  from  this  wharf  we  noticed,  about  a 
mile  ahead  of  us.  a  little  old-fashioned  church. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  river  we  had  a  better  view  of  this 
old  church,  and  when  Ave  came  directly  opposite  it  Jim  asked 
what  kind  of  a  church  it  was.  A  man  who  was  standing  near 
told  us  that  it  was  built  by  the  early  settlers  and  was  used  by 
them  until  quite  recently.  He  said  that  in  it  was  contained  a 
list  of  the  names  of  all  the  early  settlers  who  bad  helped  to  build 
it. 

The  next  stopping-place  on  our  way  was  called  Rocky  Point. 
It  derived  its  name  from  ils  peculiar  location.  A  ledge  of  rock 
extended  out  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  over  the  water,  and  this 
served  as  the  wharf.  Looking  through  the  hedge  of  willows  we 
saw  the  Dominican  cottage,  a  place  used  as  a  summer  resort  for 
students  of  the  Dominican  Order.  As  we  advanced,  the  scenery 
became  more  beautiful.  On  our  left,  in  the  distance,  we  saw 
mountains  which  sloped  gradually  to  the  water.  By  the  use  of 
our  field  glasses  we  could  see  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  grazing  on  the  mountain's  gentle  slope.  Here  and  there 
was  scattered  a  little  farm-house,  and  close  by  we  could  see  teams 
working  in  the  hay-field.  The  landscape  was  indeed  an  elegant 
one  for  an  artistic  eye. 

The  beautiful  scenery  along  our  way  interested  so  so  much 
that  we  had  not  time  to  take  pail  in  any  fun  that  was  going 
on  aboard.  Finally  our  destination  was  reached,  and  we 
had  still  to  see  the  best  sight  of  our  trip.  This  was  the  falls  of 
which  we  had  he:ird  so  much  from  the  passengers  on  board. 

The  river  above  the  falls  was  three  miles  wide.  The  falls 
were  the  dropping  of  the  level  of  the  river  to  the  lake  —  a  fall 
of  more  than  forty  feet.  There  were  fourteen  separate  falls,  all 
of  which  were  very  picturesque.  The  power  at  this  place  sur 
passed  that  of  any  other  place  in  Ontario,  and  no  heller  situation 
for  a  mill  of  any  kind  could  be  found.  As  the  lioat  passed  along 
in  front  of  the  finest  of  these  falls,  we  obtained  a  good  view  of 
their  picluresqueness,  which   was  indeed  grand,     .lust   imagine  a 
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great  dam  of  rock  forty  Peel  high  and  three  miles  long  with  here 
;iih1  there  openings  through  which  the  water  passes  in  vast,  foam- 
ing volumes.  Between  many  of  these  openings  were  small  isl- 
ands covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

Having  viewed  the  falls,  which  look  the  greater  pari  of  the 
afternoon,  we  started  on  our  return  journey.  As  we  were  tired 
we  did  not  enjoy  our  trip  bach  as  we  had  enjoyed  our  upward 
journey.  We  played  cards  and  listened  to  the  music  thai  was 
being  furnished.  Finally  we  arrived  home  well  satisfied  with 
our  day's  outing  and  with  our  mess  of  fish  which  we  had  caughl 
near  the  falls.  So  well  pleased  were  we  with  our  trip  that  we  de- 
termined to  take  another  one  at  the  first  opportunity. 

THOMAS  .).  O'NEILL,  II. 


Hrounb  tbe  Iballs, 


On  Tuesday,  November  29th,  an  informal  social  evening  was 
held.     It  was  a  "football  night"  minus  the  football. 

A  competitor  was  entered  from  each  course  in  the  contest 
for  a  free  afternoon.  There  were  competitors  (not  the  kind  we 
have  in  class)  in  billiards,  pool,  euchre,  recitation,  singing,  and 
dancing. 

The  recitations  were  very  good.  .Mr.  G.  G.  gloomily  gurgled 
(or  gargled)  his  part  and  flopped  with  the  air  of  a  veteran,  while 
Mr.  R.  0!.  gave  a  fine  speech  (so  say  the  Frenchmen").  Mr.  M. 
rolled  his  r's  and  eyes  and  moved  his  hands  in  the  right  place 
and  was  accorded  his  prize  in  the  above  order.  Mr.  F.  B.  was 
also  good. 

In  the  singing,  Mr.  0.  won  for  the  Collegiate  course.  Enough 
said. 

Mr.  (i.  C.  won  the  billiards  contest  for  Arts'  course,  while 
Mr.  .1.  P.  (not  Morgan)  of  the  Commercial  was  runner  up. 

Mr.  M.  of  the  Commercial  course  won  his  pool  match  at  a 
greal    Price.     (Laugh  here.") 

"Shorty"  B.  and  his  fair  partner  ('.  won  the  dancing  con- 
test  for  Arts'  course. 
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Arts  and  Collegiate  course  tied  for  1st  place  with  12  points 
apiece,  while  Philosophers  and  Commercial  tied  for  second  with 
!)  points  apiece.  A  free  afternoon  was  given  to  all  next  day  as  a 
reward  for  their  efforts. 

There  were  also  a  few  entertainments  for  those  who  liked 
good  things. 

Among  them  was  a  chorus  by  the  Agony  Squintette.  It  was 
the  words  the  .Midship  Mite  sung  to  the  tune  of  some  new  waltz 
song  we  had  never  heard  before.  Mr.  G.  sang  1st  base,  Mr.  C. 
second  base  (the  way  1  spell  the  word  is  right  because  if  I  spelt  it 
bass  some  of  the  singers  would  think  that  they  were  in  the  fish 
family  and  could  claim  relationship  to  the  shark — get  that?)  Mr. 
T.  third  base  and  the  rest  of  the  (dub  at  home  (which  was  in  fact 
the  only  place  they  could  sing,  only  they  were  suffered  to  relieve 
themselves  more  thoroughly  at  the   debate). 

There  was  a  fast  glove  slapping  contest  between  "Kid" 
Peruna.  nee  Perron,  and  Battering  Pushforem.  nee  Rochefort, 
also  the  Referee  (big  type,  please). 

A  little  melodrama  (without  the  drama  1  was  offered  (but 
nobody  would  accept  it)  on  our  beautiful  new  stage,  with  ap- 
propriate settings.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  playwright's 
funeral  came  off  next  day. 

Then  we  repaired  to  the  eatery,  where  we  had  our  appetites 
repaired  with  mystery  sandwiches  and  Coffee  (big  type  again, 
please). 

There  were  a  few  after-dinner  speeches  by  Mr.  Richards  and 
Mi-.  -I.  Labelle,  in  which  the  trophy  was  presented  by  the  former 

to  the  latter  as  captain  of  the  champion  inter-mural  football  team. 

Fathers  Sherry,  Hammersly  and  Mr.  Walsh  acted  as  im- 
partial judges  and   were  guests  at  the  luncheon. 

We  broke  away  about  12  and  were  all  well  satisfied  with  our 
evening's  fun. 

L.  R.  A. 


^^  'Re"et, 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Another  year  draws  to  a  close,  and,  djdng,  brings  forth  its 
most  gladsome  festival.  With  holy  joy  the  Christian  world  cele- 
brates the  feast  of  the  Lord's  nativity,  and  rapt  in  contemplation 
of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  incarnate  for  our  redemption,  we  for- 
get for  a  while  the  sordid  egotism  of  the  struggle  for  life,  an-' 
think  only  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  "Glory  to  Cod 
in  the  highest''  for  His  favours  lavishly  bestowed;  let  ns  give 
thanks  from  the  fulness  of  our  hearts  for  His  mercy  and  good- 
ness. "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will" — let  contention 
ic.ist;,  may  the  sword  of  strife  be  sheathed,  and  the  hand  of  good 
fellowship  be  extended  to  all.  .May  the  joyous  chimes  find  their 
echo  in  a  world-wide  song  of  harmony  and  contentment.  To  all 
its  friends  the  "Review"  most  cordially  wishes  a  .Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year." 
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A   LETTER  TO  SANTA  CLAUS.      • 

Dear  Santa  <  laus. — 

Though  grown  up,  we  still  believe  in  you,  and  arc  going  to 
"hang  up  our  stocking,'1  in  the  hope  that  you  will  fill  it  with  a 
goodly  batch   of   paid-up  subscriptions. 

'THE  REVIEW." 
P.S. — Perhaps  you  had  better  give  them  to  the  Postman. 


The  Western  University  Gazette  in  its  exchange  column 
pays  a  compliment  to  the  University  of  Ottawa  Review.  It  says 
the  Review  is  a  splendid  journal,  filled  with  good  reading  and 
interesting  information,  and  that  the  writer  of  "The  Harp  with 
•'5.000  Strings"  is  a  master  of  his  subject. 

The  D'Youville  Magazine  contains  pages  of  interesting 
stories.  "New  Thoughts"  is  very  cleverly  written  and  proves 
to  be  a  nice  story  for  leasure  hours.  ""The  Misadventure  of  tier 
First   Romance"  and    '-Three   Thousand    Years   After"  contain 

some  Hue  ideas. 

St.  John's  Quarterly  contains  an  interesting  accounl  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Montreal,  besides  a  number  of  practical 
topics  of  interest,  namely,  "Evolution  of  Hygiene"  and  "Labour 
and  Capital."  These  two  among  others  cannot  help  but  appeal 
to  one's  imagination. 

We  acknowledge  the  following:  "Villa  Sancta  Scholastica 
Quarterly,"  "McMaster  University,"  '-.Manitoba  College  Jour 
nal."  "Vox  Collegii,"  '-Schoolman."  "Fordham  Monthly." 
"Georgetown  College  Journal,"  "The  University  Monthly."  "The 
Trinity  University  Review."  "The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic," 
"Echoes  Prom  St.  Ann's."  "Queen's  University  Journal,"  "The 
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Pharos,"  "The  Picayune."  "The  Mitre,"  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel," 
"  Young  Eagle,"  "Niagara  Index."  "The  College  Spokesman," 
"Collegian,"  "Si.  John's  University  Record,"  "St.  Ignatius  Col- 
legian," "The  Philomathean  Monthly,"  "  Echoes  Prom  the  Pin< 

"The  Xaverian."  "Abbey  Student,"  "Mt.  St.  Mary  Record." 
"Acta  Victoriana,"  "The  O.A.C.  Review,"  "College  Mercury." 
"Martlet,"  "St.  Mary"s  Angelus,"  "St.  Mary's  Chimes."  "Ge- 
neva Cahinet."  "The  Columbiad."  "The  Comet,"  "The  Pa- 
trician." 


IBooks  anb  1Rev>iews. 

"As  Gold  in  the  Furnace,"   by  -I.   E.   Copus,  S.J. ;  Benziger 

Bros.,  85  cts. 

This  is  a  fascinating  specimen  of  controversial  writing,  em- 
bellished by  intermittent  episodes,  and  its  interests  are  enhanced 
by  elaborate  suspense.  It  treats  of  a  hoy  who  is  attending  col- 
lege, and  while  there  his  amiable  disposition,  his  moral  sensibili- 
ties, his  firm  adhesion  and  fidelity  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  his 
manliness  and  versatility  in  athletic  contests,  have  gained  for 
him  the  esteem  of  his  professors  and  fellow  students.  He  is  told 
by  his  father  confessor  that  his  vocation  is  for  the  priesthood. 
Now  Providence  tests  his  endurance,  he  meets  with  adversity,  in 
fact  his  every  motive  seems  but  an  artifice  to  encourage  the 
chagrin  of  his  fellow  students.  We  must  leave  to  the  reader  the 
outcome  of  this  story,  as  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  details. 

"Round  the  World,"  Vol.  VIII.:  published  by  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York,  $1.00. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  interesting  story  should  be  given 
a  warm  welcome,  especially  by  young  people.  The  interesting 
subjects  such  as  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Education  of 
American  naval  men,  the  Ait  of  Wood-Engrnving  by  the  Japanese, 
and  many  other  equally  good  subjects  arc  described  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  cannot  but  be  interested.  They  convey  much 
valuable  information  but  without  seeming  to  he  didactic.  So 
many  humorous  and  interesting  anecdotes  and  traditions  are  in- 
terspersed throughout  the  book  that  the  render  absorbs  the  knowl- 
edge contained  gradually.  They  also  serve  to  rouse  the  interest 
of  the  reader  to  know  more  about  the  subjects  and  thus  encour- 
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age  more  reading.    This  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and  eon- 
tains  many  illustrations  worthy  of  notice. 

"Ned  Rieder:  A  Parochial  School  Story."  by  Rev.  John  A. 
Wehs;  Benziger  Bros.,  12mo.  cloth.  85  cts. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  parochial  school  boy. 
The  main  character  in  the  sketch  is  "the  new  priest,"  Father 
Hale,  a  fine  type  of  Catholic  manhood  who  endears  himself  to  his 
students  by  kind  advices  and  by  taking  a  deep  interest  in  their 
studies  and  sports. 

The  boys  ace  endowed  with  the  ambitions  of  men;  they  are 
interested  in  their  studies  and  games,  and,  as  could  only  be  ex- 
pected, cause  a  little  disturbance  now  and  then.  A  great  rivalry 
exists  between  the  boys  and  girls  as  to  who  should  carry  off  the 
medals  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  boys  win  the  baseball  cham- 
pionship, capture  the  medals  from  the  girls,  and  achieve  great 
success  thereby.  Ned  Rieder  is  taken  suddenly  ill  and  is  on  the 
point  of  death,  lie  recovers  in  some  miraculous  manner,  and  his 
father  is  converted  to  the  faith.  Vacation  comes  and  the  boys 
are  taken  on  a  camping  expedition.  Here  some  power  influences 
Ned  and  his  companion  and  they  tell  Father  Hale  of  their  desire 
to  become  priests.  Father  Hale  is  very  much  pleased  over  the 
ideas  of  the  boys  and  assists  them  in  every  possible  way.  This 
will  indeed  prove  a  rare  treat  to  the  school  boy. 

"The  Old  Mill  on  the  Withrose,"  by  II.  S.  Spalding.  S.J.; 
Benziger  Bros,  N.Y.  price  85  els. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  story,  portraying  the  early  life  of 
a  Kentucky  boy.  The  scene  of  action  is  laid  near  the  old  mill 
where  he  first  performs  some  of  his  dexterous  methods  of  fishing 
in  tin;  presence  of  his  companions.  When  he  is  warned  by  Father 
Dufrere  that  his  tobacco  and  barn  shall  be  burned  on  a  certain 
occasion  by  Night  Riders,  he  displays  another  striking  achieve- 
ment on  the  night  of  the  occurrence.  His  camping  experience 
and  adventurous  attempl  to  explode  the  Mammoth  Caves  are 
termed  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  The  story  on  the  whole 
is  full  of  interest    and   suitable  to   young  readers. 

'■Freddy  Carr  and  His  Friends,"  by  Rev.  A.  I'.  Oarrold.  S. 
J.;  Benziger  Bros.,  85  cts. 

This  is  a  story  which  describes  life  in  a  day-school.  Freddy 
Carr  and  his  friend  Jimmy  Wilson  are  attending  the  same  day- 
school.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  school-term  they  get  into 
trouble.      They  look'  a    special    dislike  to   a   senior  student,    Dews- 
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bury,  who  had  been  chosen  as  a  prefect.  However,  in  spite  of 
their  dislike  for  him,  Dewsbury  look  much  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  hoys  upon  himself,  and  exhorted  them  to  do  better  work 
in  closs.  In  this  he  was  successful,  for  Freddy  was  awarded  a 
prize  for  proficiency  in  mathematics.  We  heartily  recommend 
to  our  young  readers  this  juvenile  story. 

"Melchior  of  Boston."  by  Rev.  Michael  Earls,  S.J.;  Benziger 
Bros.,  $1.00. 

"Melchior  of  Boston"  is  a  history  of  a  very  interesting  hit 
of  life  in  a  family,  in  which  the  father  is  a  Protestant  and  the 
mother  and  children  are  Catholics.  It  contains  a  keen  hut  kindly 
analysis  of  the  feelings  that  even  under  the  best  of  conditions 
exist  in  a  home  where  there  is  a  mixed  marriage.  The  curtain 
is  ready  to  rise  upon  a  tragedy  when  Mr*.  Gray  startles  his  mind 
with  the  thought,  "a  house  divided  against  itself  shall  fall."  It 
is  not  only  a  story  with  such  vital  interest  to  the  Grays;  it  is  also 
a  direct  and  powerful  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
the  interest  of  the  home  at   heart. 


Emong  the  Aftaon^tnes. 

This  month's  Rosary  .Magazine  contains  a  very  interesting 
article.  It  is  a  dead  tale  revived.  And  it  promises  to  provide 
some  rather  startling  evidence  of  what  has.  to  say  the  least,  been 
guessed  at  by  many  ere  this  day.  1  refer  to  the  blowing  up  of 
the  battleship  Maine.  All  are  familiar  with  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  that  act.  But  who  the  actor  was  has  not  been  de- 
cided definitely  as  yet;  though,  to  put  it  in  the  very  mildest 
manner,  the  people  will  have  the  truth,  and  only  the  truth,  one 
of  these  days.  A  great  demand  has  been  raised  of  late  that  the 
battleship  be  most  carefully  recovered  for  examination.  Now 
the  significant  part  of  the  question  is  the  policy  of  the  War  De- 
partment. On  more  than  one  occasion.  American  honor  and  fair 
play,  voiced  in  popular  clamor,  has  forced  from  the  Department 
appropriations  amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose just  mentioned.  But.  on  every  occasion,  the  Government 
has  put  it  aside  in  a  somewhat  dubious  manner.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  highly  incensed  over  it ;  and  fear  that  the  Government 
will  drag  the  ship  out  to  deeper  waters  and  there  sink  it.  Here 
are  some  of  the  words  of  a  retort  made1  by  Speaker  Read  just 
before   the    Spanish-American   war  was  declared,   in    which   the 
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author  does  not  ask  to  be  kept  in  confidence.  He  says.  "I  mean 
just  what  I  say.  I  mean  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  blow  up  the 
Maine.  I  mean  that  the  explosion  was  internal  and  not  external. 
1  mean  that  the  board  of  inquiry  is  aware  of  this,  and  I  mean  that 
Admiral  Sampson  knows  of  it.  etc."  A  work  for  the  American 
people,  surely. 

The  "Turning  From  Diaz"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  December's  number  of  the  America.  Coming  fast  on  the 
wake  of  joyous  centennial  celebrations,  the  muttering  and  rum- 
bling of  revolt  is  heard  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  republic. 
President  Diaz,  the  wonderful  old  man.  is  the  centre  of  the  au- 
thority which  is  being  attacked  by  the  insurgents.  Tt  will  be 
known  to  some,  perhaps,  that  Diaz,  like  Madero  of  to-day.  him- 
self crossed  the  border  in  187o\  and.  defeating  the  President  of 
that  time,  assumed  control  of  the  State.  The  constitution  was 
several  times  changed  to  suit  him  Things  had  been  in  a  bad 
state  in  Mexico ;  and  many  fears  were  entertained  for  a  time. 
Rut.  under  Diaz,  the  country  was  safe,  and  soon  grew  into  a 
flourishing  prosperity.  Thus,  he  came  to  lie  known  as  the  'grand 
old  man'  of  Mexico.  But,  like  all  old  men.  he  indulged  in  a  whim. 
He  wanted  a  Vice-President.  The  people  were  willing,  and  he 
chose  one  Oorral.  who  has  since  become  very  unpopular.  He  is 
considered  as  an  heir-apparent ;  and  it  is  against  him  that  the 
revolution  is  directed  to-day.  Yet.  the  old  President  refuses  to 
give  him  up.  Thus  we  behold  tin1  "Turning  from  Diaz,"  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  "maker"  of  Mexico  did  not  retire  when 
his  glory  was  in  full  flame. 

"The  Ave  Maria"  quotes  a  Montreal  Mason  as  stating  that 
the  Masons  would  never  amount  to  much  until  they  got  control 
of  the  schools  of  that  city."  Put  a  severe  check  was  given  to  some 
of  them  just  the  other  day  when  five  teachers  were  quietly  but 
firmly  removed  for  teaching  children  how  "to  shoot  poisoned 
Masonic  arrows."  Put  more  care  yet  will  have  to  be  exercised. 
Evidently  the  Canada-Masons  have  put  off  napping,  and  become 
like  the  aggressive  type  of  Europe. 


To  see  a  man  fearless  in  dangers,  untainted  with  lusts,  happy 
in  adversity,  composed  in  a  tumult,  and  laughing  at  all  those 
Hiings  which  are  generally  either  coveted  or  feared. — all  men 
must  acknowledge  that  this  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  beam  of 
divinity  that  influences  a  mortal  body. — Seneca, 
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prionim  IXcmporum  jflores. 

Rev.  Father  Dowdall,  Eganville,  and  J.  Ryan,  Mt.  St.  Pat- 
rick, came  to  Ottawa  to  hear  our  representatives  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Toronto  University  men  in  the  first  of  the  an- 
nual debate  series  which  took  place  Dec.  2. 

Rev.   Father  Quilty,   Douglas,  visited    his  brother  Sylvestre 

at  the  University  while  in  the  city  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  Lajoie.  a  former  Varsity  student  who  will  receive  the 

degree  of  M.D.  in  Toronto  next  Spring,  has  applied   for  a  place 
on  the  medical  staff  of  one  of  our  Ottawa  hospitals. 

Mr.  O.  Kennedy.   '13,  paid  his  Alma   Mater  a   visit  last  week. 

Rev.  Father  J.  George  has  been  transferred  from  Arnprior 
to  Brudenell,  and  Father  (\  -Jones  takes  his  place  as  assistant  to 
Father  Uhaine. 

Mr.  A.  Lavergne,  M.P.,  an  Ottawa  University  graduate,  re- 
cently delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  to  the  students  of  To- 
ronto  University  on   that    burning  topic,   "Nationalism." 

Rev.  Father  F.  French.  Brudenell,  and  Rev.  Dr.  McNally, 
Chelsea,  paid  their  friends  at  the  University  a  visit  last  week. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  Rev.  T.  W.  Albin  has  been 
honored  by  a  call  to  the  Cathedral  at  Grand  Rapids.  .Mich.,  where 
his   talents   cannot    fail    to   have  wider  scope. 


On  Thursday,  Dee.  8th.  titular  feast  of  the  Oblate  Order, 
we  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  at  the  first  Pontifical  High  Mass 
of  Bishop  Charlebois,  O.M.I..  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Keewatin.  We 
hope  next  month  to  give  a  more  extended  account  of  the  visit  of 
our  distinguished  alumnus. 

Last  month    we   were   honoured   by   a    visit    from   His    Uxeel- 
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leney  Most  Rev.  A.  Szeptycki,  Archbishop  of  Lemberg,  and  Pri- 
mate of  Galicia.  His  Excellency,  who  was  returning  from  an 
extended  tour  of  the  West  to  investigate  conditions  among 
Ruthenian  Catholics,  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  us.  and  was 
delightful  by  his  charming  manner  and  conversation. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  formation  of  a  strong  Alumnae 
Association  in  connection  with  that  splendid  institution  of  learn- 
ing, the  Convent  of  the  Congregation  Notre  Dame,  Gloucester 
street.     Prosit ! 

On  Wednesday.  Dec.  7th.  we  were  treated  to  a  fine  lecture 
on  "The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis."  by  Dr.  Porter.  The  lec- 
turer, besides  being  extremely  instructive,  was  very  interesting 
and  entertaining,  and  the  students  owe  him  their  sincere  thanks. 

In  the  first  week  of  December  Mr.  Gordon  Rogers  gave  a 
splendid  reading  of  the  poems  of  -Tames  Whitcomb  Riley,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  D'Youville  Circle,  Rideau  Street  Convent, 
lie  was  ably  assisted  by  members  of  the  Circle.  Dr.  Sherry  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  the  wish  of  all  that  Mr.  Rogers 
would  again  favor  us  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  visited  us  recently:  Rev.  Father  Sloan.  Cha- 
peau;  Rev.  Fr.  Dowd.  Oantley;  Rev.  Fr.  Quilty.  Douglas;  Rev. 
Fr.  Dowdall,  Eganville;  Rev.  Fr.  Fitzgerald.  Rayswater:  Rev.  Fr. 
Meagher,  Kemptville;  Rev.  Fr.  Rheaume,  Gananocpie. 

Last  month  we  received  a  pleasant  visit  from  the  law  stu- 
dents, some  300  in  number,  of  Laval  University.  Speeches  of 
mutual  esteem  and  cordial  good-will  were  exchanged  by  the  two 
student  bodies  in  the  University  rotunda.  Bienvenue.  Laval! 
Come  again. 

Those  who  have  read  the  very  favorable  reviews  of  our  Fr. 
Dewe's  "Psychology  of  Polities''  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
lie  has  just  completed  and  will  shortly  bring  out  a  text-book  of 
philosophy  in  English.  It  is  an  arrangement  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  more  important  of  the  scholastic  theories  and  the 
mosl  important  (dements  of  truth  in  the  researches  of  modern 
philosophers,  so  as  to  form  one  coherent  system. 


God  became  man  that  man  might  become  God.  Hut  how  can 
man  become  God?  By  a  virtuous  life,  by  which  God  dwells  in 
man. — St.   Antoninius. 
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Aftermath  of  Rugby  Season  1910. 


The  final  curtain  was  rung  down  on  the  Rugby  season  of  1910 
when  McGill's  football  outfit  registered  the  second  defeat  against 
our  team,  making  a  total  of  six  consecutive  losses  for  the  0  .IVs 
gridiron  warriors.  We,  as  a  rule,  admire  consistency  in  a  team's 
performances,  hut.  sad  to  relate,  this  consistency  was  at  the  cosl 
of  an  even  half  dozen  decisive  trimmings  from  the  hands  of  our 
sister  universities. 

Can  we  expect  better  things  for  next  year?  We  think  so.  and 
hope  that  the  rebound  from  the  drop  to  the  cellar  position  will 
find  us  up  among  the  "headliners"  next  year.  From  rumors  and 
hearsay,  several  drastic  changes  in  the  management  of  the  team's 
affairs  are  proposed,  and  if  these  changes  come  about  they  will 
Certainly  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  team  and  also  the  repu- 
tation of  Ottawa  University.  We  think  that  with  more  favorable 
conditions  Ottawa  Fniversity 's  football  team  could  do  a  "come- 
back" stunt  that  would  rival  any  previous  performances  in  that 
line.  The  authorities,  we  are  sure,  realize  that  "something"  must 
be  done,  and  done  quickly,  else  Ottawa  University 's  future  as  a 
holder  of  football  championships  will  be  sadly  jeopardized. 

That  Inter-Collegiate  football  is  far  superior  to  the  brand 
played  in  the  other  unions  was  decisively  shown  in  Hamilton. 
when  Varsity  trimmed  the  Timers  16  to  7.  The  public  like  Col- 
lege  football,  and  Ottawa  Fniversity  can  always  count  on  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Ottawa,  public,  if  its  team  can  put  up  any 
kind  of  a  fair  showing  against  her  opponents.  "Now"  is  the 
time  for  the  "Change";  next  year  perhaps  will  be  too  late. 
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Standing1  of  Canadian  Inter-Collegiate  Football  Union,  1910. 


Wins. 

Losses. 

Percent. 

Toronto  University  ... 

...     6 

0 

.1000 

McGill  University   ... 

....     3 

3 

.500 

Queen's  University  ... 

...     3 

3 

.500 

Ottawa  University   ... 

...     0 

6 

.000 

Inter-Mural  Championship,  1910,  Winner  of  "Richards"  Trophy. 

The  football  team  captained  by  Mr.  Jos.  O.  Labelle  succeeded 
in  landing  the  championship  of  the  Inter-Mural  series,  and  has 
the  honor  of  being'  the  first  team  to  hold  the  handsome  silver 
trophy  donated  by  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Richards  for  annual  competi- 
tion. The  games  of  this  league  were  very  closely  contested,  and 
under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  the  students  develop- 
ed a  good  knowledge  of  scientific  football.  We  congratulate 
Captain  Labelle  and  the  following  players  on  their  hard-earned 
victory:  L.  P.  Cornellier,  Jos.  Lazure,  II.  LeBlanc.  Andie  Mur- 
tagh,  Joe  Moore.  R.  Laviolette,  G.  F.  Routhier,  J.  E.  Jennings. 
L.  Chevalier.  W.  LeBel,  L.  Turcotte,  G.  Mogeau.  J.  Gorman. 

McGill  (24)  —  Ottawa  University  (6). 

The  final  appearance  of  Ottawa  University's  Rugby  squad 
was  made  on  Saturday,  November1  12th  at  Varsity  Oval,  before 
the  smallest  crowd  in  years.  McGill  as  a  rule  draws  a  big  crowd, 
hut  this  year  their  interest  could  not  be  aroused  to  any  great 
extent.  The  field  was  a  good  replica  of  ;i  skating  rink  covered 
here  and  there  with  sheets  of  snow. 

The  home  team  started  off  well,  and  promised  to  get  at  least 
one  virtory  with  which  to  close  the  1910  season,  but  after  lead- 
ing with  the  score  5  to  1  a  succession  of  mishaps,  fumbles,  and 
poor  taclding,  coupled  with  injuries  to  Jim  Kenn  mIv  and  Quilty, 
seemed  to  take  all  the  "go"  out  of  the  team,  and  "Old  McGill" 
piled  up  a  total  of  24  points  to  Ottawa's  (>.  Jack  Contway  and 
Bill  Egan  replaced  the  injured  players,  but  the  game  was  beyond 
redemption. 

The  best  individual  players  on  the  team,  according  to  press 
reports,  were  Oilligan  and  Sammon  at  outside  wings.  Quilty  and 
Sheehy  on  the  back  line,  with  Loftus,  Ardouin  and  Kennedy  on 
the  line. 

The  line-up  was:  (Jilligan,  Sammon.  Ardouin.  Harrington. 
Breen,  O'Halloran,  Whibbs,  Lacey,  Loftus.  Letang,  Nagle,  Quilty 

(Captain).  SI by  and  Jim   Kennedy. 
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Officials: — Referee,  Dr.  F.  I'.  Quinn;  umpire,  Or.  Kearns; 
touchline  judges,  Vmcenl  Braceland,  Phil  Chrysler;  time-keepers, 
Dr.  Harvey  (McGill),  Phil.  ('.  Barris  (Ottawa  . 

Notes. 

Mr.  James  J.  Kennedy,  the  popular  manager  of  the  senior 

lux-key  team,  was  honored  by  being:  named  manager  of  the  foot- 
ball team  for  1911.    Good  luck,  Jim  ! 

The  captaincy  was  given  to  Sylvester  Quilty  for  the  season 
L911.  It  is  expected  that  his  experience  this  year  will  help  him 
greatly  in  running  the  team  next  season. 

Once  more  the  championship  of  Canada  rests  within  the  walls 
of  the  Toronto  Hall  of  Learning,  clearly  demonstrating  that  "stu- 
dent" football  is  more  than  "on  a  par"  with  the  other  Onions. 
We  heartily  extend  onr  congratulations  to  Captain  Hugh  Gall, 
his  team  mates,  and  to  Mr.  Harry  Griffiths,  their  "coach." 

Ottawa  University  has  two  of  her  graduates  on  the  cham- 
pionship team,  viz.:  Jack  Lajoie,  of  the  '06  team,  and  -lack  B. 
McDonald,  of  the  '05  team.     Congratulations! 

The  next  representative  of  0.  of  0.  A.  A.  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  Intercollegiate  Union  will  be  Mr.  Jim  Kennedy,  He 
will  occupy  the  important  position  of  1st  Vice-President.  The 
Presidency  goes  to  Toronto  this  year. 

We  regret  to  report  that  our  genial  friend  and  staunch  sup- 
porter, Controller  Thomas  L.  Clinch,  of  Toronto,  was  recently 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Mr.  John  Church.  The  stu- 
dents and  professors  join  us  in  extending  to  Mr,  Church  our 
sincerest   sympathy. 

Intercollegiate  Hockey. 

If  affairs  turn  out  as  expected,  the  University  of  Ottawa  will 

this  year  occupy  a  berth  in  the  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Union. 
The  Onion  has  on  several  occasions  expressed  a  willingness  to 
have  us  join,  and  the  season  1!)11  may  see  the  "garnet  and  grey" 
hockey  team  in  action  against  Laval  University's  learn  in  a  home 
and  home  series,  the  winners  to  play  off  with  the  leading  team 
in  the  other  seel  ion.  composed  of  McOill.  Toronto  and  Queen's. 

We  do  not  predict  any  "walk-over"  and  have  not  cleared  a 
space  in  the  cabinet  for  the  championship  mug.  but  we  expect  to 
have  a  good  fast  team,  capable  of  giving  any  hockey  team  in  the 
Intercollegiate  a  good  stiff  argument. 
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Rev.  W.  J.  Stanton  will  coach  the  team,  and  Mr.  James  Ken- 
nedy will  fullfil  the  duties  of  manager.  The  Rideau  Rink  has 
been  secured  ,for  practice  hours  and  for  games.  The  manager 
expects  to  put  a  well  balanced  team  on  the  ice  and  has  good  ma- 
terial from  which  to  draw,  viz. :  Lee  Kelley,  Billy  Ohartrand.  Jack 
Robilliard,  J.  Guibord.  A.  Murtagh,  Paddy  Minnock,  Henry  Robil- 
liard.  Ed.  Nagle.  0.  Sauve,  .and  many  others. 

Inter-Course  Hockey. 

The  Inter-Course  Hockey  League  is  off  to  a  good  start  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  successful  1909  season.  The  four  managers 
of  the  teams  were  elected:  Philosophers.  M.  J.  O'Gorman;  Arts, 
Jack  Coughlan  ;  Collegiate.  Jack  Sullivan;  Commercial,  S.  Roche- 
fort. 

After  the  Xmas.  holidays  hockey  will  lie  the  great  attraction, 
and  the  "arenas"  of  both  Big  and  Small  Yard  will  be  in  perfect 
shape  for  the  league  games.  Rev.  Pr.  Finnegan  promises  to  have 
a  sheet  of  ice  better  than  that  at  Teddy  Dey's  Emporium. 

"The  Elections." 

Nominations  for  the  offices  of  the  Q.U.A.A.  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  14th,  and  elections  the  following  Saturday.  Dec. 
17th.  This  method  of  election  was  inaugurated  last  year  at  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  and  worked  out  quite  satis- 
factorily. Students  on  being  nominated  for  an  office  have  the 
option  of  either  standing  for  election  or  withdrawing  within 
iwenty-four  hours.  Of  course  all  students  nominated  must  "pass 
muster"  as  regards  application,  conduct  notes,  and  general  quali- 
fications for  the  office.  The  Reverend  Director's  word  is  final  in 
all  eases  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  candidate,  he  being  in  the 
best  position  to  know.  The  good  of  the  majority  against  that  of 
;i  certain  few  should  always  be  the  motive1  in  electing  students 
to  such  important  positions  as  the  0.1 T. A. A.  executive. 


There  may  be,  and  there  often  is.  indeed,  a  regard  for  an- 
cestry, which  nourishes  only  a  weak  pride;  as  there  is  also  a 
care  for  posterity,  which  only  disguises  a  habitual  avarice,  or 
hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  grovelling  vanity. 

— Daniel  Webster. 
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0  <; 

©f  Xocal  interest 

0  0 


Stick  around  Nolly.  Xmas.  is  coming. 

M-rt-n  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  rink.  We  expert 
to  sec  summonses  issued  for  the  arresl  of  the  executive  who  cap- 
tured a   .Martin  out  of  season. 

Professor  in  physiology:    What  is  alcohol? 
S.  C-pal :    A  white,  colorless  fluid. 

Ke-n-dy:  Say,  they  asked  me  for  the  minutes  at  last  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  and    I   didn't   have  them. 

C-ghl-n:  If  they  ask  you  again  tell  them  you  haven't  the 
time. 

Do  not   think  you  are   forgotten 

In  this  little  page  of  fun  ; 
•lust  keep  saying  to  your  comrades: 

Well  1  know  my  turn '11  come. 

But   mark  you  well  regarding  jokes. 

Some  men  we  must  not  bore  : 
Please  ask  the  Local  Editor, 

He  lias  been  there  before. 

Professor:   Bores  are  very  noticeable  in  capillary  phenomena. 
H-rr-s :    That   augurs  well. 

A  fair  warning:  Lee  Kdly  will  return  to  college j  see  him 
with   his  hat  off. 

At  a  reception — H-rr-s:    1  think  I  will  sing  a  solo. 
O'G-rm-n:    Sing  it  so  low  that   we  can't  hear  you. 

Ikey  and  Mose  were  in  business  together.  They  disagreed, 
lkey  threatened  to  shoot  .Mose.  so  he  pu1  a  pistol  up  to  his  nose. 
"Oh,"  said  Mose.  "how  much  do  you  want  for  the  gun?"  Ikey 
said  he  couldn't  kill  him  while  he  was  talking  business 

Tr-nor:    I  think  1  will  dress  in  my   Toledo  suit! 
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Junior  Department 


Hurrah!    Hurrah!     We  are  champions  again. 

Small  Yard  lost  1he  protest  against  New  Edinburgh.  The 
men  protested  having  claimed  to  have  tried  to  register,  bufrcould 
not  do  so,  none  of  the  league  officials  being  present  a1  the  time. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  the  Queen's  football  team  was  de- 
feated in  a  very  one-sided  game  by  the  aggregation  from  Small 
Yard,  the  score  being  20  to  G.  Steers  did  some  good  kicking, 
while  Marier  was  made  conspicuous  by  his  fast  following  up  and 
his  excellent  tackling.  Small  Yard  lined  up  as  follows:  Steers, 
Fournier,  Renaud,  Richardson,  Carleton,  McNally,  Murphy,  De- 
lisle.  Madden,  Cjuinn.  Florence.  Bonfield,  Marier. 

Cornelier  played  full-back  in  an  exciting  game  on  Cartier 
Square  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  and  his  fine  booting  aided  materially 
in  winning  the  game  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  fourteen.  As  the  Queen's 
team  defaulted  at  Lansdowne  Park' on  the  same  day,  New  Edin- 
burgh was  tied  with  Small  Yard  for  the  championship  of  their 
section. 

At  Lansdowne  Park  on  the  nineteenth  of  November  the  tie 
was  played  off.  The  score  was  2:>  to  0  for  the  upholders  of  the 
garnet  and  grey.  The  game  was  very  rough  from  start  to  finish. 
(Jornellier's  admirable  booting  was  again  the  feature  of  the  day. 
This  game  made  us  champions  of  our  section, — Diamonds,  a  team 
that  never  won  a  game,  being  champions  of  the  second  section 
of  the  league. 

The  fourteen  headed  by  Dominic  Batterton  were  defeated  by 
Small  Yard  at  Lansdowne  Park  on  Saturday,  Nov.  26,  the  score 
being  14  to  2. 

The  following  are  some  clippings  from  the  Ottawa  press  after 
the  game : — 

"The  College  (Small  Yard)  certainly  has  a  great  little  team. 
and  playing  together  for  another  couple  of  seasons  will  put  them 
right  for  much  faster  company.  They  have  developed  a  grand 
system  of  play,  and  can  rely  on  their  back  line  to  catch  the  ball 
whenever  it  is  booted.  The  line  is  also  excellently  balanced,  and 
with  this  combination  and  the  fact  that  they  have  more  trick 
plays  than  any  team  in  the  league,  they  are  a  junior  organiza- 
tion to  be  feared." 

"Marier   was   the    shining   light    of    the   Collegians,   and    the 
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second  try  of  the  match,  which  was  registered  by  him,  was  the 
pretl  ifsi   play  of  the  day.*' 

The  teams  lined  up  as  Follows: — 

Diamonds  \V.  Dalton,  full;  .1.  Davis,  1).  Batterton  and  E. 
Lewis,  halves;  I'.  Dewhurst,  quarter;  W.  Dalglish,  W.  Martin  and 
F.  Falls,  scrimmage;  F.  McGurn  and  •).  Donohue,  inside:  W.  Mc- 
Fall  and   B.  McCarthy,  middle;  K.  Shaw  and  ('.  Dewar,  outside. 

College  Marier,  full;  Renaud,  Richardson  and  Chantal, 
halves;  Braithwaite,  quarter;  Murphy,  McNally  and  Delisle, 
scrimmage;  .Madden  and  Milot,  inside:  Chartrand  and  Florence, 
middle;  Bonfield  and  Quinn,  outside. 

Br-d-:  "it  was  only  a  joke." 

Mephis:    "Certainly,  only  a  joke  among  friends.'" 

Junior:    "How  is  your  neck?" 

M-r-y:    "Fine!     How  is  your  nose.'" 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  27.  the  championship  was  celebrated  in 
Small  Yard.  Father  Y  oyer's  stage  was  a  very  striking  instance 
of  modern  architecture.  The  performance  began  about  eight 
o'clock  by  a  selection  of  the  orchestra,  which  was  followed  by 
a  very  interesting  rendering  of  a  portion  of  Drummond's  "Habi- 
tant" entitled  "Mon  Choual  Castor."  by  II.  Bishop.  Champagne 
and  .Marier  next  favored  us  with  a  song  entitled  "Lettre  du  Ga- 
bier,'  by  Botrel.  The  next  thing  on  the  programme  was  a  farce, 
the  name  of  which  was  "Did  You  Ever  See  a  Ghost?"  The  cast 
of  characters  is  as  follows  :  Mr.  Josiah  Skeptic.  -I.  I).  O'Neill;  ^Irs. 
Josiah  Skeptic,  s.  Guertin;  ^\Iiss  Arethusa  Scoffer.  .1.  McNally; 
Mr.  Timothy  Jester,  F.  Madden:  Matilda,  the  maid.  L.  Brady. 
This  was  followed  by  another  selection  of  the  orchestra.  Sam 
Bergin  and  Bob  Boyden,  ably  seconded  by  Dink  Madden  and 
Stan  Guertin.  gave  a  good  exhibition  of  the  manly  art  of  self 
defence.  Referee  Brady  decided  that  the  bout  was  a  draw.  Bert 
Robert  enlightened  us  by  a  sermon  on  a  subject  not  very  well 
known  to  the  junior  students,  that  is  "Tobacco."  After  this 
came  a  sunt;'  entitled  "Be  p'tit  Gregoirc"  (Botrebi.  The  singer 
was  Mr.  Rochon.  This  was  followed  by  two  scenes  taken  from 
"Fourberies  de  Scapin"  by  Moliere,  which  were  ably  acted  by 
Messrs.  Renaud  and  Harris.  Between  the  scenes  we  were  favored 
by  a  coupl  of  Irish  jigs  by  Mr.  Robichaud.  The  orchestra  finish- 
ed  the  concert    amid  great    applause   from  the  audience. 

After  the  concert  we  went  into  the  refectory,  where  we  found 
a  very  appetizing  lunch  awaiting  us. 
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Among  the  guests  were  noted  Rev.  Father  Lalonde,  Rev. 
Father  Gonneville,  Rev.  Father  Jasmin,  Rev.  Father  Paquette, 
and  many  of  this  year's  champions. 

To  Rev.  Father  Veronneau  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the 
present  year's  football  team,  also  mainly  to  him  and  to  Rev. 
Father  Voyer  is  due  the  success  of  the  concert  which  celebrated 
our  triumph  on  the  gridiron.  Thanks  must  also  be  extended  to 
the  players  who  were  instrumental  in  adding  another  chain  pion- 
ship  to  the  long  list  of  those  von  by  Junior  athletes,  and  to  all 
those  who  took  part  in  the  concert. 

What  kept  S.  Guertin  away  from  the  table  the  night  of  the 
concert  I 

The  winners  of  the  Senior  intermural  League  in  football 
were:  Cote,  full;  Rattey,  R.  Stem's  (Capt.J  and  Guertin,  halves: 
Dozois,  quarter;  Bishop,  .Murphy  and  Perron.  AL,  scrimmage; 
Foley  and  Boileau,  inside;  Fournier  and  Quinn,  middle;  Desjar- 
dins  and  Grace,  outside.  The  above  team  is  the  winner  of  the 
McMillan  challenge  cup,  for  the  donation  of  which  Ave  must 
heartily  thank  Mr.  McMillan.  The  Junior  champions  are:  Full, 
Goulet;  halves,  O'Brien,  Pelletier  and  Langlois,  A.:  quarter,  J. 
Neault ;  scrimmage.  Delesceleux;  inside,  McMahon  and  Duckett; 
middle.  Duval  and  Smith:  outside.  Hunt  and  Pay.  Y. 

.Monsieur  C-t-  (thinking  of  Hie  St.  Catherines'  celebration)  : 
"To  go  or  not  to  go.  that  is  the  question." 

It  is  generally  conceded: 

That   S.  (l-t-n  makes  a   line   Miss; 

That  F.  M-rp-y  should  be  an  artist; 

That  II.  B.  and  Bill  F.  do  not  know  who  the  Junior  Editor  is; 

That  A.  P-r-n  is  an  Ideal  Youth; 

That  B-a-y  should  change  places  with  M-d-n  in  the  refectory; 

That  when  it  comes  to  impersonating  a  crank  -I.  1).  can  do  it  ; 

That  J.  McN.  and  G.  B-a-t-e  were  stung  on  the  night   of  the 

debate ; 
That   F-u-n-er  is  a  good  piano  player; 
That  J.  D.'s  whist  league  was  a  failure; 
That  the  midgets  will  not  revolt; 
That  D-k-t  is  king  of  the  kids; 
That  B-a-y  should  wake  up; 
'thai    \j.  .MeF.  is  inquisitive. 
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A  rink,  larger  than  the  one  of  last  year,  lias  been  built  and 
looks  very  promising  to  Small  Yard's  many  hockey  enthusiasts, 
who  when  last  heard  oi'  were  cleaning  the  rust  off  their  skates 
and  taping  their  sticks.  The  Midgets  have  also  built  a  rink  much 
larger  than  the  one  they  had  last  year. 

In  hockey  as  in  football  Small  Yard  will  have  a  team  in  the 
triangle  league.    Let  us  hope  for  the  same  result. 

The  attention  of  Small  Yard's  hockey  players  is  called  to 
the  llurd  cup,  which  is  a  challenge  cup,  the  winners  of  which 
will  be  the  lntermural  Hockey  League  champions.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  everyone  will  have  his  skates  and  hockey  stick  long 
before  Christmas,  as  there  are  hockey  teams  to  pick  and  you  will 
not  be  chosen  unless  you  get  out  on  the  rink  and  show  us  what 
you  can  do.  Of  course  everyone  is  expected  to  get  out  and  clean 
the  rink  when  there  is  snow  on  it,  even  those  few  who  have  either 
lost  their  rubbers  or  gloves,  or  else  they  have  a  cold  or  some 
other  excuse. 

Some  were  complaining  of  missing  something  out  of  their 
overcoat  pockets,  but  they  took  good  care  not  to  complain  very 
loudly. 

The  Marathon  winners  were  as  follows:  0.  Braithwaite. 
first j  II.  Desjardins,  second;  11.  Brennan,  third;  L.  Cote,  fourth; 
Mr.  Lamonde  also  won  a  prize. 

A  word  in  regard  to  those  gentlemen  (if  gentlemen  they  may 
be  called),  to  whom  we  owe  the  reduction  of  our  privileges,  might 
not  be  amiss.  "Give  them  a  streak  of  sarcasm"  is  what  one 
student  advised.  Bui  to  be  sarcastic  with  such  brainless  people 
would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  To  Small  Yard  such 
students  are  superfluous,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

As  this  is  the  last  Review  before  the  holidays,  the  Junior 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  wish  you  a  .Merry  Christmas,  a 
Happy  New  Year,  and  a  Joyful  Vacation. 
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IKE  the  intelligent  workman  who  first  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  his  instruments,  so  that  he  may  not 
call  for  a  plane  when  he  wants  a  draw-knife,  we 
have  now  touched  upon  each  part  of  the  complicated 
machinery  by  which  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  ex- 
ternal nature  are  carried  to  the  auditory  nerve.  We  have 
yet.  however,  to  learn  the  particular  use  of  each  part. 
As  we  have  mentioned  before,  sound  can  be  propagated 
through  any  elastic  medium.  Hence  even  the  bones  of  the  head 
could  conduct  sound  to  the  inner  ear  or  a  simple  open  tube  from 
the  auricle  to  the  inner  ear  should  serve  the  purpose.  The  entire 
elaborate  mechanism  of  the  organ  of  hearing  can  then  only  be 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  easy  and  perfect  the  sonorous 
vibrations,  and  multiplying  them  by  resonance.  From  their  struc- 
ture and  their  action,  anatomy  lias  found  that  this  is  so. 

The  external  ear  serves  in  three  ways: — (1)  by  collecting  the 
vibrations  and  leading  them  into  the  meatus,  (2)  by  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  cartilage  and  membrane  composing  it.  and 
(3)  by  the  resonance  of  the  column  of  air  it  contains. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  auricle  is  so  that  il  can  present 
a  perpendicular  surface  to  vibrations  no  matter  what  direction 
they  come  from.  These  are  carried  by  the  cartilage  to  the  tym- 
panum. The  vibrations  that  fall  obliquely  are  carried  to  the 
tympanum  by  successive  reflections  from  the  walls  of  the  auricle 
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and  meatus.    All  these  vibrations  are  increased  in  effecl  by  the 
resonance  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  external  passage. 

In  order  to  understand   the  functions  of  the  parti  of  the 

middle  ear.  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments made  regarding  the  propagation  of  sound  from  one 
medium  .to  another.  It  was  found  that  sonorous  vibrations  pass- 
ing from  air  to  solids  suffered  a  very  serious  diminution  of  inten- 
sity while  in  passing  from  air  directly  to  water  a  very  consider- 
able though  not  so  great  diminution  also  occurred.  Experiment 
showed  that  if  between  the  air  and  the  water  there  Avas  inter- 
posed an  elastic  membrane  the  vibrations  were  transmitted  from 
one  medium  to  the  other  with  very  great,  in  fact  with  undiminish- 
ed intensity.  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  foramen  ro- 
tundum  already  mentioned.  This  opening,  closed  by  an  elastic 
membrane,  serves  to  convey  unimpaired  the  vibrations  from  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  inner  ear.  It 
has  also  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  if  to  the  elastic 
membrane  between  air  and  water,  there  be  fastened  a  small  solid 
body  occupying  the  greater  surface  of  the  membrane  and  alone 
coming  in  contact  with  the  water,  the  vibrations  are  in  no  way 
lessened  in  intensity.  Hence  the  solid  stapes,  connected  with  the 
circumference  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  a  ring  of  membrane  trans- 
mits with  almost  their  original  vigour  the  vibrations  received. 
But  though  a  small  body  thus  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of 
a  border  of  membrane  transmits  sounds  very  freely,  it  is  found 
that  the  propagation  is  greatly  increased  when  the  solid  body 
thus  occupying  the  opening  is  attached  by  the  other  end  to  a 
stretched  membrane  which  has  atmospheric  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  it.  This  condition  is  found  perfectly  in  the  ear.  The 
stapes  is  the  solid  piece  held  in  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  a  mem- 
branous border  and  in  direct  touch  with  the  fluid  of  the  inner 
ear,  while  the  drum  or  tympanic  membrane,  to  which  the  stapes 
is  also  attached  by  connection  with  the  incus  and  malleus,  forms 
the  elastic  membrane  surrounded  by  atmospheric  air.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  ear  a  condition  which  experiment  shows  to  be  of  the 
maximum  efficiency  in  transferring  vibrations  from  air  to  liquid. 
Another  factor  in  securing  intensity  of  the  transmitted  vi- 
brations is  by  the  isolation  of  the  three  bones  of  the  middle  ear 
from  all  other  bony  substance.  It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  a 
body  surrounded  by  air  will  convey  vibrations  more  readily 
through  its  own  substance  than  it  will  impart  them  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  To  secure  this  result  we  find  the  bones  of 
the  middle  ear  enter  into  contact  with  no  other  bony  substance, 
being  connected   at    one   end  with   the   tympanum,  surrounded  by 
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air  throughout  and  being  secured  by  another  membrane  in  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  Thus,  as  before  noted,  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  ear  seems  not  to  transmit  sound  vibrations  —  any  substance 
would  do  that  —  but  to  transmit  them  with  the  greatest  conser- 
vation of  their  force.  A  sonorous  vibration,  then,  conducted 
through  the  meatus,  strikes  upon  the  tympanum  to  which  the 
long  arm  of  the  malleus  is  attached.  The  malleus  —  which  is  a 
lever  with  a  short  arm  fitting  into  a  pocket  in  the  surrounding 
bone  as  a  fulcrum  ■ — ■  applies  the  power  transmitted  through  its 
head  to  the  incus,  which  in  turn  passes  it  on  to  the  stapes  and 
at  the  base  of  the  stapes,  the  work  is  performed,  where  that  bone 
pushes  into  the  oval  window  on  whose  other  side  lies  the  laby- 
rinth. 

The  delicate  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  middel  ear  is  worthy  of  the  highest  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. If.  for  instance,  the  tympanum  were  a  flat  membrane 
stretched  across  the  end  of  the  meatus,  then  the  vibrations  would 
be  of  the  greatest  amplitude  at  its  centre  and  diminish  towards 
the  border.  To  offset  this  we  find  that  while  the  membrane  as  a 
whole  bulges  inwards,  it  is  composed  of  fibres  so  arranged  as  to 
present  to  the  incoming  sound  waves  a  convex  surface.  Hence 
a  small  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  will  produce  a  consid- 
erable tightening  of  the  fibres  and  of  the  whole  membrane.  In 
this  way.  the  feeblest  of  tones  can  vibrate  Hie  tympanic  mem- 
brane sufficiently  to  transmit  themselves  to  the  inner  ear.  Ex- 
amine also  the  mechanism  of  the  series  of  hones  of  the  middle 
ear.  The  power  is  applied  at  the  long  arm  and  the  work  done 
by  the  short  arm  of  the  series.  In  this  way  power  is  gained,  and 
•space  is  used  in  the  middle  ear  where  il  can  be  spared  to  save 
space  in  the  wall  of  the  inner  ear  where  the  base  of  the  stapes 
enters.  The  whole  arrangement  of  these  bones  is  such  as  to 
diminish  Hie  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  at  the  oval  window, 
While  doing  the  work  in  a  smaller  area  than  that  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane.  Another  remarkable  provision  of  nature  is  Hie 
remarkable  joint  between  the  incus  and  the  head  of  the  malleus. 
Its  ualure  and  construction  arc  such  that  if  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane be  pushed  in  violently  as  by  a  very  loud  sound,  the  malleus 
and  incus  rotate  at  the  joint  in  such  a  way  as  to  lock  and  pre- 
vent any  furl  her  movement.  On  the  oilier  hand,  if  the  drum 
head  be  pushed  outwards  violently,  as  may  be  done  by  filling 
the  middle  ear  with  air  through  the  Eustachian  lubes,  the  little 
joint  opens  up  and  the  head  of  the  malleus  is  free  from  connec- 
tion with  the  incus.  In  either  contingency  the  stapes  cannot  be 
driven  too  forcibly  into  the  oval  window  nor  can  it  be  pulled  too 
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far  out  of  il  and  any  danger  to  the  inner  ear  from  violent  move- 
ments of  the  drum  head  is  impossible. 

We  have  now  led  a  sound  wave  through  the  meatus  to  the 

drum  head,  across  the  malleus  incus  and  stapes  to  the  oval  win- 
dow. Through  that  opening  the  domain  of  the  inner  ear  is 
reached. 

Two  little  sacs,  the  utricle  and  saccule,  arc  the  first  bodies 
upon  which  the  impulses  imparted  by  the  stapes  are  received. 
The  former  communicates  with  the  semi-circular  canals;  the  lat- 
ter with  the  cochlea.  Of  course  the  impulses  from  the  stapes 
are  communicated  through  the  fluid  of  the  vestibule.  Now  as 
these  two  sacs  are  imbedded  in  bone,  it  follows  that,  as  the  fluid 
of  the  vestibule  would  be  practically  incompressible,  no  vibrations 
or  movements  could  be  transmitted.  Here  is  the  use  of  the  fora- 
men rotundum.  a  round  opening  in  the  osseous  wall  of  the  vesti- 
bule, covered  with  an  elastic  membrane.  When  the  base  of  the 
stapes  presses  into  the  vestibule,  the  membrane  of  the  round  win- 
dow bulges  outwards,  and  vice-versa.  In  this  way  a  to  and  fro 
movement  of  the  liquid  is  allowed,  which  may  be  communicated 
to  the  sacs  and  tubes.  On  the  wall  of  the  utricle  directly  in 
front  of  the  oval  window  there  are  neither  nerve  endings  nor 
modified  epithelium;  but  on  its  back  Avail  is  a  ridge  of  long  cells 
with  stiff  hair-like  points  directly  towards  the  base  of  the  stapes. 
In  front  of  the  cells  and  lying  among  their  long  points  are  the 
otoliths  or  ear  stones.  Now  when  an  impulse  is  transmitted  by 
the  stapes,   either  of  two  things  results. 

The  otoliths,  being  movable,  may  oscillate  among  the  hair- 
like endings  of  the  cells  and  thus  convey  the  excitation  to  those 
cells,  or  the  membrane  bearing  the  cells  may  readily  move  with 
the  force  given  by  the  base  of  the  stapes:  as  these  cells  are  of 
small  mass  the  motion  would  soon  die  out  and  hence  the  purpose 
of  the  otoliths, — being  slow  to  move  on  account  of  their  greater 
mass  but  capable  of  continuing  that  motion  longer. — their  pur- 
pose may  be  to  keep  up  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  cells.  In 
whichever  way,  nevertheless,  at  this  point  some  of  the  sound 
waves  are  in  contact  with  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  So 
much  for  sound  waves  in  the  vestibule.  In  the  semi-circular 
canals,  at  the  end  of  the  ampullae  we  have  nerve  endings  of  the 
kind  described  in  the  utricle.  The  ampulae  being  wide  cavities 
with  narrow  exits  into  the  canals  proper  are  capable,  when  the 
fluid  is  put  in  motion  in  them,  of  forming  eddies  such'  as  may  be 
seen  when  water  is  allowed  to  run  out  of  an  ordinary  sink  basin. 
This  circular  motion  of  the  liquid  will  stimulate  the  nerve  end- 
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ings  on  the  side.  Thus  also  can  sonorous  vibrations  be  brought 
in  touch  with  the  auditory  nerve.  Recent  physiological  re- 
searches have  shown  that  the  semi-circular  canals  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  person  and  the  co-ordination 
of  the  muscles,  but  they  have  also  their  auditory  function,  and 
their  double  purpose  is  but  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
( Ireator. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  inner  ear  is  the  cochlea  in  which 
the  nerve  endings  exist  in  the  form  of  the  remarkable  rods  of 
Corti  —  about  three  thousand  in  number.  To  this  the  sonorous 
vibrations  are  carried  either  directly  through  the  bones  of  the 
head  or  from  the  vestibule.  I  have  already  said  that  these  rods 
are  of  different  lengths  and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  sympathetic  vibration  —  which  teaches  that  any  body 
can  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  a  given  note  provided  that  its  wave 
length  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  given  note  —  one  of  these  rods 
will  vibrate  for  each  simple  sound  that  enters  the  cochlea.  This 
apparently  selective  power  of  the  rods  of  Corti  is  not  against 
any  known  principle,  for  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  if  a  violin 
be  played  in  front  of  the  sounding  board  of  a  piano,  the  strings 
of  the  latter  instrument  will  vibrate  to  the  notes  of  the  former; 
that  is,  if  you  sound  A  on  the  violin  that  note  will  also  sound 
on  the  piano.  Hence,  for  every  simple  note  there  is  a  rod  in  the 
organ  of  Corti  whose  vibratory  period  is  the  same,  and  every 
time  that  note  is  sounded  the  corresponding  rod  will  enter  into 
sympathetic  vibration. 

(To  he  Continued.) 

J.  J.  FREELAND,  M.A.,  '07. 
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^Ibe  Cburcb  in  Canafca, 


^ 


HE  activity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  from  its 
""5^    earliest  times  to  the  present  has  been  a   vigorous  and 
fruitful  one. 


The  first  to  step  on  Canada's  virgin  soil  were 
missionaries  of  Holy  Mother  Church.  The  brave 
French  Jesuits  appeared  with  the  first  discoverers  and  set- 
tlers in  Canada,  erecting  the  big  black  cross  emblematic 
of  Christ's  Church.  There  their  labors  among  the  savage  Indians 
was  begun,  and  was  successful,  but  at  what  a  terrible  and  cruel 
cost.  These  men  gave  up  their  homes,  friends,  everything  for  the 
Church,  and  suffered  bloody  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  sav- 
age red  men.  Then  these  missionaries  assumed  a  dual  role  of 
discoverers  and  preachers  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Mississippi 
and  other  rivers  were  discovered  by  the  intrepid  Jesuit.  Pere  Mar- 
quette. Towns  and  villages  were  founded  at  the  instigation  of 
these  holy  men;  churches  were  erected;  colleges,  convents,  hos- 
pitals, homes,  and  asylums  were  founded,  and  into  them  came 
those  holy  women  of  the  church,  who  ministered  to  the  sufferings 
and  wants  of  the  early  settlers. 

Bishop  Laval  established  his  college  at  Quebec,  and  did  won- 
derful work  for  the  church  in  both  religious  and  educational 
matters. 

The  teaching  office  of  the  church  was  never  for  an  instanl 
neglected,  no  matter  what  were  the  hardships  and  privations 
attending  it.  Wherever  a  few  were  gathered  together  as  Catho- 
lics, there  went  the  Catholic  priesl  to  plant  the  Holy  Cross  of 
Christ  and  teach  His  doctrines,  minister  to  the  sick,  comfort  the 
dying,  and   pray  for  the  departed. 

Be  it  the  Eskimo  in  the  frozen  north;  the  Indian  in  the  wild 
and  unexplored  West:  the  French-Canadian  settler  in  Quebec,  or 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  immigrants  of  Ontario,  all  had  and  still  have 
their  priests  and  their  churches,  their  hospitals  and  their  schools. 

As  the  country  grows  the  responsibilities  of  the  Catholic 
church  arise,  and  are  being  mel  with  the  same  wisdom  and  cour- 
age as  were  the  hardships  of  the  early  Catholic  church  in  Canada. 
The  western  part   of  Canada,  with  its  vast  stretches  of  prairie 

land,  and   its   hundreds  of  thousands   of  new  settlers,  now  offers 
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the  biggest  and  most  important  Held  for  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  eastern  and  extreme  western  parts  of  Canada  are 
thoroughly  equipped  with  churches  and  schools,  but  the  middle 
west  is  sadly  in  need  of  priests,  chapels,  churches  and  schools 
with  capable  Catholic  teachers.  The  different  religious  orders 
which  did  such  noble  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  Can- 
ada are  now  expending  their  energies  towards  supplying  The 
pressing  needs  of  the  western  settlers. 

Ruthenians,  Galicians,  Austrians,  and  many  other  foreigners, 
are  taking  up  homes  in  the  west,  and  need  priests  of  their  own 
language  to  minister  to  them,  and  the  Catholic  church  through 
its  religious  orders  and  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society 
is  doing  wonderful  work  among  these  newcomers  to  Canada. 

As  the  country  advances,  so  does  the  church,  and  her  methods 
are  always  modernized  where  found  necessary;  but  her  doctrines 
are  always  and  ever  will  be  the  same  sturdy  teachings  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  twenty  centuries.  The  orders  of  Jesuits,  Sul- 
picians,  Oblates.  Dominicans,  Trappists,  Marists,  Redemp- 
torists,  all  are  doing  good  work  in  union  with  the  vast 
army  of  secular  priests,  and  their  work  is  ever  trying  and  ex- 
hausting. Archbishops,  Bishops,  Vicars-general,  and  priests, 
still  continue  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  all  over 
Canada,  and  everywhere  is  found  the  little  church  steeple,  like 
silent  fingers  pointing  to  the  sky. 

P.  C.  HARRIS,  '10. 


•J- 


Ifcassino  JB^. 


NDER  this  heading  I  intend  to  give  a.  few  hasty  im- 
pressions of  a  trip  from  Ottawa  to  Quebec  by  water. 
I  had  long  been  desirous  of  making  this  trip,  and  when 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  |  was  not  slow  to 
grasp  it. 
The  passage  down  the  Ottawa  was  very  pleasant,  as 
the  weather  was  all  that  could  he  desired.  The  scenerj  is 
very  picturesque,  and  does  not  belie  the  Ottawa's  claim  to  be  a 
beautiful  river.  Here  and  there,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  may   he   seen    low-lying  alluvial   plains,    covered    with     a 
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luxuriant  growth  of  Canadian  trees.  The  surrounding  country 
docs  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  wooded  banks  and  placid 
waters.  Densely  wooded  sloping  lands,  with  comfortable-looking 
farmhouses  interspersed  here  and  there,  present  a  Landscape  scene 
that  would  delight  the  most  fastidious  painter. 

There  are  many  little  towns  along:  the  route,  the  principal 
being   Rockland.   Buckingham,  Montebello   and  Grenville.      The 

lumber  industry  would  appear  to  be  the  mainstay  of  these  towns. 
At  Grenville,  sixty-two  miles  from  Ottawa,  we  boarded  a  train 
for  Carillon.  Between  Grenville  and  the  last  named  place,  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  the  Ottawa  river  is  not  open  to  navigation. 

The  Grenville-Carillon  train  is  a  curious  little  affair.  It  is  of 
the  type  first  used  in  Canada.  The  engine  is  very  small,  carries 
no  tender  and  burns  wood  instead  of  coal.  Despite  these  draw- 
backs it  attains  a  speed  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
carrying  a  passenger  and  a  baggage  car  in  its  wake.  The  road- 
bed is  not  well  ballasted,  so  that  the  traveller  receives  a  thorough 
shaking  up. 

At  Carillon  we  boarded  another  boat.  From  this  place  we 
had  a  beautiful  run  to  Montreal,  where  we  arrived  early  in  the 
evening.  At  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue.  the  Ottawa  joins  forces  with 
the  stately  St.  Lawrence.  As  before,  the  scenery  was  delightful; 
whitwashed  farmhouses  dotted  along  the  way  served  to  increase 
the  natural  beauty.  The  Indian  village  of  Caughnawauga, 
across  the  river  from  Lachine,  and  only  a  short  distance  above  the 
Lachine  Rapids,  is  of  particular  interest.  This  thriving  town 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants  contains  the  remnant  of  the  oner 
numerous  and  powerful  Iroquois  tribe. 

"Shooting"  the  rapids  is  very  popular,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  crowds  which  invade  the  boat  at  Lachine.  The  run  through 
the  rapids  is  made  with  great  rapidity  and  with  four  men  tug- 
ging at  the  steering  wheel.  The  water  foamed  and  surged  among 
the  roeks,  but  seemed  to  break  its  strength  in  combatting  itself, 
as  our  boat  ploughed  its  tortuous  way  through  the  boiling  surf 
with  much  greater  smoothness  than  I  expected.  Shortly  after 
this  exhilarating  passage  we  steamed  into  .Montreal  harbor,  and 
reached  our  hotel  as  soon  as  possible. 

Montreal  is  the  Canadian  metropolis,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  business  centres  in  North  America.  Its  manufactures 
and  shipping  are  especially  extensive.  There  is  a  continual  stream 
of  incoming  and  outgoing  trains;  in  fact,  the  only  lull  in  the 
traffic  is  between   the  hours  of  three  and   four  in  the  morning. 
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The  street  railways  are  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and,  if 
1  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  project  on  foot  to  install  an  Under- 
ground railway  service.  Of  course,  this  would  prove  a  costly 
undertaking,  hut  would  naturally  he  a  paying  venture  a  few 
years  after  its  inception,  as  Montreal  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Montreal  is  not  a  picturesque  city  by  any  means,  though 
reared  on  the  foot  of  Mount  Royal ;  few  large  distributing  centres 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  public  buildings,  stations  and 
places  of  worship  are  large  and  imposing.  Notre  Dame  holds  its 
own  for  majesty  and  impressiveness.  The  main  thoroughfares 
are  generally  crowded,  and  this  fact  gives  the  casual  observer  an 
insight  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed with  St.  James  street ;  many  large  hanks  and  commercial 
houses  are  situated  along-  this  thoroughfare.  The  side  streets 
are  very  narrow,  and,  from  a  distance,  appear  as  deep  canyons 
through  compact  walls  of  stone  and  cement. 

From  Montreal  to  Quebec  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  miles  by  water.  The  passage  down  the  winding  St. 
Lawrenee  is  not  easily  forgotten.  At  high  tide  the  St.  Lawrence 
appears  as  a  large  river,  wide  and  deep;  at  low  tide  its  appear- 
ance is  changed  considerably.  We  can  then  appreciate  the  St. 
Lawrence's  value  as  a  commercial  artery,  especially  at  Cap  Rouge. 
where  many  a  good  ship  has  met  disaster;  a  very  narrow  chan- 
nel, not  more  than  thirty-four  feet  deep,  lies  between  a  large  ex- 
panse of  jutting  rocks.  Few  vessels  drawing  over  thirty  feet  of 
water  come  up  to  Montreal,  and  then  not  without  a  considerable 
element  of  danger. 

From  Montreal  to  Three  Rivers  the  scenery  is  indeed  plea- 
sant. 11  is  a  beautiful  land;  a  land  surrounded  with  a  tinge  of 
romance,  for  here,  many  years  ago,  the  Iroquois  battled  for  the 
mastery  of  their  hunting-grounds,  with  the  intrepid  adventurers 
from  over  the  sea.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Habitant;  it  is  the  land 
that  inspired  the  soul-stirring  verses  of  Dr.  Drummond.  The 
whitewashed  houses  of  the  descendants  of  the  Habitants  are  spread 
along  the  water-edge,  whilst  their  arpents  of  land  stretch  back 
towards  the  Laurentians,  which  loom  up  in  the  distance. 

As  we  approach  Quebec,  the  nalnre  of  the  country  appears  to 
change.  Whilst  before  we  beheld  level  plains  and  sloping  farm 
lands,  we  now  see  steep  hills  and  forbidding  bluffs.  A  few  miles 
above  the  city  the  much-discussed  Quebec  bridge  attracts  consid- 
erable attention.  Tt  stands  out  high  and  imposing  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.     Tt  will  not  be  completed   for  a   Tew  years  to  come. 
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At  last  we  come  in  sighl  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  the  Gibraltar 
of  Catiada,  and  the  second  oldesl  city  in  the  New  World.  The 
steep  declivities  and  grim-looking  fortifications  presenl  a  for- 
bidding aspect.  At  the  base  of  one  of  these  declivities,  there  is 
erected  a  tablet  with  the  inscription:  "General  Montgomery 
fell  here  -fan.  1,  lTTii";  it  speaks  for  itself.  The  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac  and  Dufferin  Terrace  are  easily  distinguable  from  mid- 
river.  Quebec  is  a  city  of  historical  associations.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts,  and  for  a  long  period  was  the 
battle  ground  of  the  New  World.  Quebec  lacks  the  bustling  ac- 
tivity of  Montreal;  it  is  more  staid  and  dignified,  as  becomes  a 
city  thai  has  played  such  an  important  rob-  in  the  past. 

c.  M.  OH..  12. 


DULCIS  LECTULUS. 

The  clock  has  struck  five.  Ding!  Ding!  Ding!  Ding!  Dim: 
Ob!  we  must  rise  so  early?  Brr!  Bit  !  The  weather  looks  cold 
to-day  and  I  am  so  comfortable.  My  bed  has  an  attraction  for 
me,  and  when  I  want  to  get  up  he  weeps,  cries,  and  adopts  all 
sorts  of  ruses  to  keep  me  in  his  arms.  lie  promises  to  give  me 
warmth  and  rest  to  my  tired  limbs  !  And.  after  so  many  advances, 
we  must  rise?  Oh!  my  bed.  let  us  embrace  once  more  before  sep- 
arating!    Oh!  what  warmth  inside! 

A  leg  emerges  from  the  blanket...  Brr!  The  weather  is  icy. 
Hasten...  put  on  a  stocking!  Try  to  gel  out  the  other  leg!  Brr? 
It  is  a  little  less  cold!  Now  we  must  rise  altogether.  Oh!  my 
bed,  so  good  for  me,  let  me  glance  at  y<  u  for  a  short  time ;  and  to 
reward  you  for  your  good  offices,  I  will  withdraw  my  limbs,  only 
a  little...  Alas!  nature  is  feeble,  the  eyes  are  weak,  they  close 
easily;  and  the  lazy  boy  is  almost  asleep... 

The  clock  strikes  three !  He  is  up.  Two  minutes  more  and 
he  is  dressed...  little  shoes,  modest  overcoat, — and  he  is  out  for 
a  walk...  He  walks,  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  early 
songs  of  the  feathered  singers  gracefully  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  tree;  he  listens  to  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  silvery  brook; 
his  gaze  wanders  in  every  direction,  and  when  he  has  filled  his 
eyes  with  this  spectacle,  and  his  ears  with  the  songs  of  birds,  he 
stops  and  listens  to  the  conversation  of  his  friend. 

G.  S..  14. 
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jfero  "tbe  Star"  Hgain. 


§p^  ERG'S  house  stood  all  alone  in  the  suburbs.  One  cold 
day  in  winter  he  was  sitting  by  a  blazing  fire,  his 
^  head  bowed  down,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  flickering 
flames.  The  wind  was  whirling  in  fitful  eddies,  and 
curling  the  snow  into  weird  figures  in  front  of  the 
house,  but  Perg  inside,  the  only  occupant  that  afternoon, 
seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  outside.  But, 
hark!  sleigh  bells  in  the  distance;  the  sparks  that  issue  from  the 
flames  and  pass  up  the  chimney  no  longer  attract  his  attention; 
the  bells  become  more  distinct,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  snow 
on  the  doorsteps  creaks  beneath  the  feet  of  the  stranger.  A 
knock  at  Hie  door.  "Come  in,"  said  Ferg.  The  stranger  enters 
on  the  invitation,  hurriedly  throws  off  his  fur  coat,  and  then 
a  great  belt  which  rings  of  gold  and  silver. 

Ferg  gets  everything  In'  requires,  gives  him  a  chair  near 
the  blazing  fire,  and  makes  a  few  comments  on  the  indecency 
of  the  weather,  stirs  up  the  fire  and  sits  down  A  hurried  excuse 
of  going  for  some  more  coal  gives  him  a  moment's  opportunity 
to  search  the  stranger's  sleigh,  but  to  his  greal  delight  he  h'nds 
nothing  with  which  he  can  defend  himself.  He  returns  quickly 
with  the  coal  and  continues  his  conversation  with  the  visitor. 
The  latter  speaks  of  being  once  a  stage  manager  in  one  of  the 
large  theatres  in  New  York  City,  a  position  which  he  filled  for 
upwards  of  ten  years.  He  stated  thai  travelling  for  the  com- 
pany was  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  pari  of  Ins  work.  Ferg 
assures  him  that  he  should  not  fear  anything  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained with  him,  but  he  would  no1  guarantee  any  security  out- 
side his  own  house.  Tin'  stranger  listened  attentively  and  seem- 
ed to  In'  quite  satisfied  with  these  remarks. 

Then  he  asked  if  il  were  possible  Tor  him  to  slay  that  night. 
stating  that  he  had  some  urgenl  business  to  transact  in  the  city, 
which  would  occupy  about  two  hours,  lie  paid  Ferg  for  his  lodg- 
ing and  supper  before  leaving  and  promised  to  lie  hack  al  9.30. 
He  put  on  his  licit,  locked  it.  and  buttoned  his  coat  tight  around 
his  neck,   leaving  for  the  city  at   once. 

Ferg  must  soon  act  or  not  at  all.  He  decided  to  leave  his 
house  a  short  lime  before  the  stranger  was  expected,  and  hurried 
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off  in  llif  direction  of  the  city.  Now  and  then  lie  stood  to  lis- 
ten; suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  sleigh  Wells  in  the  dis- 
tance. "'Yes.  he  is  coming, — !  must  prepare.*'  The  horse  Boon 
appeared  on  the  clear  snow.  Perg  rushed  forth  disguised,  readi- 
ed the  sleigh,  and  demanded  money.  The  stranger  shouted  to 
his  horse,  but  Perg  was  too  quick  to  be  eluded.  He  pulled  his 
opponent  with  all  his  strength  from  the  sleigh  and  let  the  horse 
dash  off  at  a  great  speed.  Ferg  fought  like  a  madman,  and 
though  the  stranger  was  a  much  stronger  man.  yet  he  repeatedly 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  After  a  long  struggle  he  unfastened 
the  belt,  and  with  one  snatch  he  pulled  off  overcoat  and  belt ; 
then  ran  away. 

When  he  reached  home  he  thought  of  the  stage  manager 
lying  half  dead  on  the  snow,  and  passion  after  passion  rolled  in 
storms  over  his  soul.  He  did  not  feel  easy.  He  hid  the  treasure, 
and.  tossing  sleeplessly  all  night,  decided  to  leave  the  house 
early  the  following  morning.  He  went  to  a  distant  town  in 
the  .Southern  States  where  no  one  knew  him  or  would  suspect 
him  of  being  a  criminal.  Fifteen  years  passed  away  and  the 
mysterious  robbery  of  the  stranger  was  seldom  spoken  of  except 
as  an  instance  of  the  deepest  cunning  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
petrator, whoever  he  was,  for  as  yet  he  had  not  been  found, 
though  several  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  one  had  been 
confined  for  eighteen  months.  But  never  for  a  moment  did 
Ferg's  friends  dream  that  it  was  he  who  committed  the  crime. 
Ferg  alone  knew  it,  but  oh,  how  well  he  could  solve  that  long- 
discussed  mystery! 

Conscience  may  be  momentarily  lulled,  but  she  will  rise 
again  and  again  to  assert  herself  in  all  her  powers, — so  it  was 
with  Ferg.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep  he  would  be  awakened  by 
the  ringing  of  sleigh  bells  in  his  ears,  even  in  the  daytime  he 
would  often  ask  if  others  around  did  not  hear  the  bells,  but 
they  only  rang  in  the  ears  of  his  conscienec. 

As  he  grew  older  he  became  more  terrified  lest  he  might  be 
tempted  to  reveal  Hie  awful  secret.  When  he  first  left  his  house 
he  took  a  separate  room  in  the  George  Apartments  and  joined  ;i 
young  men's  club  called  the  "Brilliants,"  whose  object  it  was 
lo  meet  occasionally  and  play  at  whist,  read  the  leading  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  discuss  the  political  questions  of  the  day. 
but  still  he  felt  unhappy;  he  could  not  shut  out  conscience, — 
the  thief  was  always  before  his  mind.  One  day  a  friend  asked 
him  what  was  the  reason  he  looked  so  despondent.  Ferg  answer- 
ed him  in  an  indirect  way.   giving  him  no  satisfaction.     He   was 
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indeed  very  much  afraid  that  he  might  divulge  his  secret,  and 
seldom  talked  about  himself.  In  early  life  he  was  styled  the 
practical  joker,  given  him  from  the  fact  that  he  had  plenty  of 
that  keen  worldly  sense  which  seems  like  an  instinct  in  some1 
men,  but  in  his  case  it  taught  him  how  to  discriminate  charac- 
ter and  on  whom  he  might  play  jokes  with  impunity,  safe  from 
their  resentment,  and  with  a  security  of  applause  from  the  most 
boisterous,  but  all  these  characteristic  traits  were  gone. 

He  was  not  even  recognized  by  an  old  school  companion, 
Mr.  Cook,  who  happened. to  visit  the  George  Apartments  one  day 
after  Ferg  had  been  there  for  some  years.  He  was  introduced  to 
Ferg  by  some  man  in  the  company  while  they  were  sitting  on 
the  veranda.  They  were  talking  about  various  things,  and  Ferg 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  made  reference  to  the  amuse- 
ments and  rugby  games  of  his  Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Cook  listened 
with  delight  to  his  friend,  but  could  not  keep  his  seat  when  Ferg 
described  the  events  that  took  place  at  the  college  in  somewhat 
the  same  vivid  manner  as  he  himself  had  done  a  few  years  be- 
fore to  an  old  student  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon.  He  now  recognized  him.  and.  jumping  from  his 
seat,  he  clasped  him  firmly  by  the  hand,  congratulated  him  a 
thousand  times,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "You  have  changed 
considerably  since  I  saw  you  twenty  years  ago  at  college.'' 

Both   men  were  glad  to  renew  old   acquaintances  and  took 

their  seats  again. 

Ferg's  heart  was  apparently  touched  by  the  words  of  his 
friend.  He  left  the  veranda  later,  and  went  to  his  room,  perhaps 
he  wept  tlie  whole  afternoon.  Mr.  Cook  did  nol  again  see  him 
until  the  following  morning  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  was  in 
the  same  despondent  mood,  took  no  pari  in  Hie  conservation  and 
had  very  little  breakfast.  He  told  his  old  friend  that  he  was 
Leaving  by  the  1(>.:}0  a.m.  train  for  Rio  .Janeiro,  and  promised 
to  write  him  as  soon  as  he  would  arrive  at  the  station.  .Mr.  Cook- 
had  no  time  to  speak  at  length  on  any  matter,  but  wished  him  a 
safe  journey  and  lots  of  luck.  The  train  left  at  the  appointed 
time  and  was  supposed  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  miles 
per  hour.  At  some  distance  from  his  destination  the  train  was 
derailed,  and  many  of  the  passengers  were  killed  and  others  ser- 
iously hurt.  Ferg  escaped  with  a  few  slight  bruises  in  the  head, 
and  his  coat  torn.  When  he  recovered  from  the  shock  he  began 
to  help  the  injured,  and  one  of  the  passengers  whom  he  pulled 
from  under  a  carriage  looked  at  him  with  sorrowful  eyes.  Ferg 
in  an   instant    recognized    him    as   beine:    the    man    whom    he    had 
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robbed  fifteen  years  before  near  his  own  home.  What  a  great 
surprise.'  lie  dropped  unconscious  al  the  stranger's  feet,  and 
was  there  for  some  time  before  he  returned  to  consciousness.  He 
could  not  return  the  money;  it  was  all  spent.  The  stranger  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up.  Ferg  had  nothing  to  say 
hut  to  heave  dee]»  sighs  of  remorse.  At  last  he  regained  courage 
enough  to  look  the  Btranger  in  the  face,  and  said  in  a  very  low 
tone.  "What  can  I  do?"  "Do  not  worry,  my  friend,  you  have 
saved  my  life  which  is  far  dearer  ot  me  than  all  the  money  in 
the  world;  I  forgive  yon."  These  consoling  words  comforted 
him:  an  ambulance  then  arrived  and  carried  both  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  They  were  put  in  different  wards  and  properly  at- 
tended to  on  arrival.  When  Ferg's  wounds  were  dressed,  he 
asked  for  a  priest,  and  made  a  general  confession,  and  freed  his 
conscience  from  the  thoughts  that  haunted  him  so  long.  He  and 
the  stranger  parted  good  friends.  Ferg  returned  to  his  home 
a  changed  man  from  what  he  had  been  twenty  years  before.  He 
became  virtuous  and  cheerful,  attending  to  all  his  religious 
duties,  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  that  spirit  of  virtue 
which  flourishes  under  the  most  iniquitous  tyrannies. 

M.  J.  O'M.,  '13. 


Hbbress  to  Bisbop  Cbarlebois,  ©,fll>.  3. 


On  December  the  l.lth,  after  the  celebration  of  his  first 
Pontificial  High  Mass  at  St.  Joseph's  Church.  His  Lordship. 
Bishop  Charlebois  was  tendered  a  reception  and  banquel  at  the 
University,  at  which  many  prominent  people,  including  heads  of 
the  Religious  Orders  in  the  Ottawa  district  were  represented. 
An  address  in  French  was  read  by  Mr.  Sauve,  '11.  Mr.  Corkery, 
'11,  read  the  following  address  in  English: 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Ovide  Charlebois.  O.M.I.,  Vicar-Apostolic 
of  Keewatin  and  Titular  Bishop  of  Berenice: 

Your  Lordship, — 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  highly  appreciate 

the    honor  that    is  done    them  to-day    in  the  visit   of  one  who    re- 
ceived  a   portion   of  his  secular  and   religious   education   in   this 
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institution,  and  upon  whom  has  so  recently  been  conferred  the 
plenitude  of  the  priesthood. 

Though  many  years  have  passed  by  since  the  time  when  the 
studies  of  the  class-room  were  your  principal  occupation,  though 
since  then  numerous  changes  have  been  wrought  in  your  Alma 
Mater,  and  many  generations  of  students  have  come  and  gone, 
the  student  body  of  to-day  rejoice  in  the  submlime  dignity  that 
has  been  conferred  on  you,  and  in  the  signal  mark  of  confidence 
of  which  you  have  been  made  the  object  by  the  Sovereign  Pontif. 

By  a  long  and  arduous  missionary  life  you  have  given  ample 
proof  of  your  fitness  for  the  high  office  to  which  you  have  been 
called.  In  your  endeavours  to  bring  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  to  the  remotest  parts  of  this  new  country  you 
have  borne  with  apostolic  zeal  and  self-denial  the  many  dangers 
and  severe  privations  that  were  your  daily  lot,  and  have  labored 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  with  the  constancy  and  ardour 
that  characterized  the  chosen  twelve  to  whom  Christ  Himself  en- 
trusted the  task  of  preaching  His  doctrines.  You  have  exchang- 
ed the  pleasures  and  even  the  conveniences  of  civilized  society 
for  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  Far  North,  in  order  that  you 
might  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  the  most  forsaken 
of  God's  children.  Thus  in  your  willingness  to  endure  every 
bodily  pain,  and  every  mental  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  souls 
as  well  as  in  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  your  ef- 
forts, you  have  shown  yourself  eminently  possessed  of  »those 
qualities  that  make  the  ideal  pastor. 

You  will  return  to  your  diocese  accompanied  by  the  prayers 
and  good  wishes  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 
They  trust  that  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  blessings  will  be  show- 
ered upon  you,  and  that,  as  with  other  zealous  pioneer  mission- 
aries, you  have  solidly  laid  the  foundation  of  Catholicity  in  the 
regions  that  have  been  the  scene  of  your  priestly  labors,  you 
in.iv  live  for  many  long  years  to  build  upon  that  foundation  an 
edifice  that  will  resist  every  attack  that  may  be  directed  against 
it  by  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion. 

THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OTTAWA. 

HIS  LORDSHIP'S  REPLY. 

Mes  chers  Amis, — 

Je  suis  touche  du  fond  de  mon  ame  par  vos  adresses  e1  vox 
gracieux  cadeaux.  J'en  suis  reconnaissanl  el  j'en  garderai  tou- 
jours  mi  precieux  souvenir. 
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Vous  devez  vous  glorifier  d'etre  eleves  de  I 'University  d 'Ot- 
tawa. Moi  aussi,  je  suis  heureux  de  pouvoir  dire  que  cette  insti- 
tution est  mon  Alma  Mater,  car  j'ai  <mi  le  bonheur  de  faire  ici 
ma  philosophie  et  une  partie  de  ma  theologie. 

J'ai  toujours  conserve  un   vif  souvenir  de  1  Tniversite  d  "Ot- 
tawa et   dans  ma   mission  lointaine.   an  milieu   de     nics    pair 
sauvages,  j'ai  pris  part  a  sea  epreuves  et  a  sea  gloires. 

Quand  le  feu  devastateur  vous  jeta  dans  le  deuil,  mon  coeur 
de  missionnaire  fut  sincerement  touche,  et  j'ai  prie  Dieu  avec 
vos  professeurs  devoues  de  faire  renaitre  de  sea  cendres  le   su- 

perbe  edifice  que  vous  oeeupez  aujourd'hui.  —  Nos  prieres  ont 
ete  amplement  exaueees.  et  comme  je  suis  content  de  vous  voir 
aussi  nombreux !    J'admire  le  bon  esprit  qui  preside  vos  rangs. 

Dans  mes  missions  du  Nord,  j'aimerai  a  me  rappeler  cette 
belle  fete  au  milieu  de  vous. 

Vous  me  dites  que  vous  prierez  pour  ma  mission.  Oui,  je 
vous  demande  de  penser  a  nous  dans  vos  bonnes  prieres. 

Vous   ne    sauriez   croire     combien     les     Peres     missionn.i 
eprouvent  de  miseres,  de  sacrifices  et  de  privations,  au  milieu  des 
solitudes  de  1 'immense  pays  du  Keewatin. 

('"est  notre  grand  desir  de  faire  participateurs  de  nos  merites 

tous  ceux  qui  s'interessent  a  nos  pauvres  sauvages.  et  par  vos 
prieres  vous  devenez  les  compagnons  d'armes  des  Peres,  devours 
et  pleins  de  zele,  des  missions. 

Priez  done  pour  eux  afin  que  le  Ciel  leur  donne  tout  le  cou- 
rage dont  ils  ont  besoin.  et  soyez  certains,  mes  ehers  amis,  que 
tous  les  jours  je  prierai  pour  vous. 

En  terminant.  je  vous  dis.  non  pas  adieu,  mais  au  revoir, 
car  je  rcviendrai  encore,  si  Dieu  le  veut  bien,  sous  le  toil  hospi- 
taller de  la  vieille  Alma-Mater. 

The  University  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  Paquet,  O.M.I.,  contributed  several  delight- 
ful selections,  after  which  the  new  Bishop  slated  thai  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  would  be  lengthened  by  two  days,  an  announcement 
which  was  greeted  by  ringing  cheers  followed  by  a  lusty  Varsity 
veil. 
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Self*(5overnment  for  JnMa. 


ITIIIN  the  last  four  or  five  years  especially,  the  ques- 
tion of  Self-Government  for  India  has  gained  great 
prominence  among  the  various  vexing  constitutional 
questions  of  the  British  Empire.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowl- 
ffi?  edge  of  the  present  conditions  in  India  can  conscientiously 
g£  assert  that  India  should  have  a  full  measure  of  Self-Gov- 
ernment  at  the  present  time.  Futhermore,  since  it  is  England 
that  is  dealing  with  one  of  her  colonies;  England, — the  country 
which,  as  a  good  and  prudent  mother  knows  what  to  give  to  her 
children. — we  may  rest  assured  that  she  will  give  India  a  full 
measure  of  Self-Go vernment  when  she  sees  fit. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  India,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
English,  there  is  one  question  which  we  are  inclined  to  ask  our- 
selves; that  is,  was  India  ever  a  nation?  Before  the  English 
came  to  India,  the  Indians  were  mere  bands  of  warriors  fighting 
among  themselves  and  very  seldom  were  they  ever  united  against 
a  common  enemy.  Every  year  thousands  of  Indians  died  from 
famine ;  for  as  the  men  were  constantly  at  war  the  vast  areas  of 
rich  soil  were  neglected. 

But  many  and  great  were  the  changes  that  took  place  after 
the  English  took  possession  of  India.  England  saw  that  India's 
primary  need  was  the  diffusion  of  a  sound  course  of  technical 
knowledge;  and  that  it  was  the  surest  remedy  for  the  poverty 
and  helplessness  of  her  teeming  millions;  thus  she  founded  such 
schools  of  learning  as  the  Technical  Institute  of  Bombay  and 
similar  schools  at  Madras,  and  soon  the  young  Indians  were  rais- 
ed to  an  equal  educational  footing  with  their  English  friends. 
The  English  advanced  Hie  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  India,  and 
raised  that  country  1o  one  of  the  highesi  positions  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

In  1879  the  British  government  passed  the  Deccan's  Agri- 
culturist Relief  Ad  to  aid  the  Indian  cultivator;  this  enacted 
that  when  land  was  mortgaged,  the  court,  on  failure  of  the  tenant 
to  repay  the  loan,  could  direct  the  land  to  be  cultivated  for  seven 
yr.ns  for  the  benefit  of  the  money-lender;  the  debtor  and  his 
family  being  allowed  sufficient  to  Rapport  themselves  out  of  the 
proceeds,   after  which   time   the   land   was  1o   be    restored   to    the 
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tenant.  Lord  Curzon  passed  a  bill  imposing  duties  on  bounty- 
fed  articles,  proportionate  to  the  subventions  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducers or  exporters  in  the  country  of  origin,  which  encouraged 
the  Indian  sugar  grower,  whose  profits  were  lowered  by  the  in- 
creasing importation  of  the  bounty-fed  sugar  of  Europe. 

But  better  than  all  these  Acts,  the  British  government  keeps 
a  standing  army  in  India,  not  only  to  put  down  uprisings,  but 
to  check  invasions,  and  thereby  enable  the  cultivator  to  till  the 
soil  in  peace.  Lyall  says:  "Since  the  English  took  possession  of 
India,  religious  ideas  and  institutions  are  being  rapidly  trans- 
formed by  English  law  and  morality,  and  the  end  of  paganism 
in  India  is  not  far  distant." 

Having  seen  how  beneficial  the  British  rule  is  to  India,  let 
us  see  how  India  is  governed.  One-third  of  the  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  native-rulers,  subordinate  in  varying  degrees  of  re- 
lationship to  the  Suzerain  government.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  India  is  British  territory  and  is  divided  into  thirteen 
provinces,  each  under  its  own  Governor;  but  all  these  Governors 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  government  of  India,  re- 
presented by  the  Governor-General  or  Viceroy  in  Council.  The 
Secretary  for  India  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  expert  advisers 
sitting  in  London  and  selected  for  the  most  part  from  Indian 
officials,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  legislative  council's  mem- 
bers are  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  or  Viceroy,  some  of 
whom  are  ahvays  natives. 

John  Morrison  says:  "The  British  government  in  India  is 
a  wonderful  thing  by  the  coinage,  the  Post  Office,  the  railways, 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  encouragement  of  education,  the 
relief  of  famine,  and  by  such  organizations  has  overcome  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  its  faults  it  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  has  come  to  India  in  her  long  history."  However, 
it  may  be  said  that  India's  progress  under  British  rule  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  other  countries  under  the 
same  rule.  This  indeed  may  be  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  people  of  India  differ  greatly  from  those  of  any  other 
country;  for  instance,  there  has  never  been  a  census  taken  in 
India  but  that  the  Indians  suspected  that  England  was  desirous 
of  compelling  enlistment  or  of  securing  wives  for  her  soldiers. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  unrest  in  India  at  the  present 
da,y,  but  let  us  consider  the  real  causes  of  this  unrest.  In  the 
first  place,  the  young  Indians  who  have  received  degrees  at  Ox- 
ford and  other  colleges  abroad  think  that  they  are  as  well  edu- 
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cated  as  their  English  friends  (which,  indeed,  may  be  time),  and 
therefore  that  they  are  as  well  able  to  rule  as  their  English 
friends  (which,  indeed,  is  not  true).  Secondly,  the  influence  the 
vernacular  press  has  among  the  more  ignorant;  it  incites  the 
half-educated  youths  by  eulogies  of  political  assassins  of  past 
ages  till  they  burn  with  the  desire  to  be  classed  as  heroes  by 
doing  some  act  to  drive  the  foreigners  out  of  the  country.  An 
example  of  this  may  be  had  from  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Allen  at 
Goalando.  When  the  men  who  committed  the  crime  were 
caught,  they  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  boasted  openly  of 
their  heroic  conduct. 

Having  seen  the  causes  of  the  present  unrest  in  India,  let 
us  now  see  why  England  should  not  grant  a  full  measure  of  Self- 
Government  to  her.  First,  because  the  majority  of  the  Indians 
do  not  want  Self-Government.  They  know  that  the  Englishman 
treats  everyone  alike  and  as  long  as  he  is  in  power  they  have 
nothing  to  fear.  The  vast  majority  of  the  leading  Indians  recog- 
nize the  high  character  and  advantage  of  British  rule.  They 
realize  that  political  disturbances  have  been  caused  unnecessarily, 
and  they  promise  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  peace.  If 
India  were  given  a  full  measure  of  Self-Government  it  would 
only  be  the  beginning  of  many  disturbances.  Consider  India, 
which  has  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  peopled  by  an  im- 
mense variety  of  races  ranging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
stages  of  culture,  and  numbering  300,000,000  inhabitants  speak- 
ing 150  languages.  Add  to  this  bewildering  complexity  of  race 
and  language  the  various  conflicting  customs  and  religions,  and 
we  shall  readily  perceive  that  a  full  measure  of  Self-Government 
at  the  present  time  Avould  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
future  of  India. 

C.  A.  MULVIHILL,    II. 
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{Total  Bbstinence. 


Dealing  with  Total  Abstinence,  one  would  think  it  a  very 
desirable  thing,  hut  with  a  little  investigation  in  a  short  while 
avc  would  come  to  the  opinion  it  is  not  the  most  desirable  object 
for  the  welfare  of  a  country.  The  object  should  be  true  tem- 
perance,— use  without  abuse,  enjoyment  without  excess.- — this 
should  be  the  golden  rule  for  men. 

Just  here  is  the  place  to  take  issue  with  the  theory  that  total 
abstinence  is  the  virtue,  mid  that  all  who  fall  short  of  it  are  sinners 
lost  to  shame.  A  great  philosopher,  who  has  survived  the  ages, 
says  that  the  mean  is  always  the  virtue,  the  extreme  is  always 
the  vice.  That  is  to  say,  the  safest  place  is  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Every  mean,  according  to  this  wise  man.  has  two  extremes.  Take 
for  example,  the  mean  "courage."  What  falls  below  it  is  "cow- 
ardice." What  goes  beyond  it  is  rashness.  To  lean  too  much 
either  way  is  to  do  wrong.  To  be  good  one  must  keep  in  the 
centre.  Excess  is  a  vice.  This  applies  even  to  religion.  "Piety," 
the  mean,  is  the  virtue.  "Impiety,"  "sanctimoniousness.*'  its  ex- 
tremes, are  vices.  Similarly  "temperance"  is  the  virtue.  "Drunk- 
enness," "total  abstinence,"  are  the  vices.  By  all  means  give 
us  temperance.  But  even  prohibition  is  not  temperance.  It  is 
total  abstinence  with  a  club. 

The  truth  is  that  alcohol,  like  everything  else  we  eat  or 
drink,  is  a  thing  of  good  well  used,  an  ill  one  misused, — a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.  It  was  given  to  gladden  not  to  sadden 
the  heart  of  man.  Even  tea  and  coffee  may  be  used  to  a  point 
where  the  theine  and  tannin  in  it  play  havoc  with  the  constitu- 
tion. People  say  alcohol  is  a  bad  thing,  but  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  himself  turned  the  water  into  wine.  Everybody  has 
read  Timothy's  advice,  "a  little  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake." 
These  are  old,  trite  arguments.  The  only  reason  for  bringing 
them  up  here  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  people  for  total 
abstinence  to  wave  back  everything  that  doesn't  suit  their  book. 

F.  BOURROWS.  H. 
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Ottawa's  first  IRbofces  Scbolar. 


Mr.  McEvoy,  who  has  been  selected  as  the  first  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford  from  the  University  of  Ottawa,  is  a  son  of  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  McEvoy,  Waller  street,  Ottawa.  He  was  born  at  Long 
Island,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  4th,  1891,  and  is  thus  just  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  1807  he  entered  St.  Joseph's  School,  Ottawa,  where  he 
passed  the  High  School  Entrance  in  1903.     In  the  same  years  he 

entered  the  Business  Course 
at  U.  of  0. ;  in  1905  he  pass- 
ed first  in  rank  on  the  Final 
Examination  for  Second 
Class  Business  Diploma;  and 
in  1906  passed  first  in  the 
finals  for  First  Class  Busi- 
ness Diploma,  winning  the 
Gold  Medal  for  highest  ag- 
gregate marks  and  percent- 
age for  the  year. 

In  1906  he  entered  the 
Collegiate  Course.  In  1907 
he  gained  the  Medal  for 
highest  marks  of  year  in 
Form  I.  In  1909  he  won  the 
Medal  for  highest  marks  of 
year  in  Form  III;  the  Gold 
.Medal  of  the  A.O.II.  for  first 
in  rank  on  Matriculation ; 
also  the  Medal  for  Canadian 
History. 
In  1909  he  entered  the  University  Course.  In  1910  he  won 
the  Freshman  Medal  for  class-standing  (Form  IV);  the  Gold 
Medal  awarded  cadi  representative  of  the  U.  of  O.  Debating  So- 
ciety, Champions  of  the  Canadian  [nter-University  Debating 
League  for  1909-1910;  also  the  Roche  Prize  for  English  Litera- 
ture ($20.00  in  gold),  open  to  any  University  student. 

In  addition  to  Ins  scholastic  successes.  Mi-.  McEvoy  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  student  activities,  having  held  the  following 
offices:  President  of  Hie  University  Debating  Society;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  [nter-University  Debating  League; 
Secretary  of  the   University  Athletic  Association. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

One  more  page  in  the  big  "Year  Book  of  Life''  has  been 
completed  and  turned  over,  exposing  to  our  view  a  brand  new 
sheet  headed  "1911."  Whether  its  immaculate  surface  will  be 
illumined  with  brilliant  victories,  or  be  stained  with  dismal  de- 
feats, is  not  within  our  power  to  foretell.  But  there  are  some 
tilings  we  can  do :  namely,  take  good  and  firm  resolutions  to  do 
our  "Best,"  always  hoping  that  that  "Best"  will  be  better  than 
the  previous  year's  good  resolves. 

For  instance,  let  "0.  U. 's"  hockey  team,  coach  and  manager 
receive  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  student  body 
and  professors,  and  no  efforts  on  their  parts  will  be  spared  to 
realize  their  aim,  which  is  to  develop  a  winner  in  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Hockey  Union.  Here's  hoping  that  "success"  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  team  in  its  "debut"  in  the  I.C.H.U., 
1911. 
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THRIFTIER  CITIZENSHIP. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
carefully  that,  although  at  the  age  of  45  fully  80%  of  men  are 
established  in  whatever  pursuit  they  follow  and  are  in  receipt 
of  incomes  in  excess  of  their  expenditure,  at  the  age  of  60  it 
has  been  found  that  95%  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  earnings, 
or  upon  their  children  for  support.  Many,  no  doubt,  read  the 
despatch  from  Detroit  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Canadian 
papers,  and  which  described  the  condition  of  a  man  who  but  a 
little  more  than  forty  years  ago  was  a  "financial  power"  in  that 
city,  who  had  a  "palatial  home"  on  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
thoroughfares,  entertained  lavishly,  and  to  whom  every  person, 
high  and  low,  was  prepared  to  pay  homage.  But  the  fates  were 
against  him.  He  suffered  serious  financial  losses,  and  when  he 
began  to  go  down  hill  he  found  it  was  properly  greased  for  the 
occasion.  His  friends  deserted  him  like  rats  from  a  sinking 
ship,  and  now  at  80  years  of  age,  after  his  day's  labour,  he 
wends  his  way  to  the  city  with  the  bent,  broken  down  old  men 
who  have  influence  enough  to  have  their  names  on  the  city's  pav 
roll. 

The  moral  is  that  out  of  your  abundance  something  should 
be  laid  aside  for  declining  years,  and  invested  where  thieves  can- 
not reach  it.  and  where  one  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  in  any  pos- 
sible way.  This  means  is  afforded  you  under  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Annuities  Act  which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  passed 
in  the  Session  1908,  and  which  received  the  unanimous  support 
of  both  sides  of  the  House. 

You  may  get  all  information  by  applying  at  the  Post  Office, 
or  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of  Annuities.  Ottawa. 


ANENT  GREY  COVERS. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  college  magazines  affed  grey  covers? 
This  is  a  greyve  question  and  one  that  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. For  years  and  years  we  have  revolved  this  all- 
important  problem,  but  alas!  it  is  as  far  from  solution  as  those 
hardy  annuals,  the  trisection  of  the  right  angle  or  perpetual 
motion.  Is  it  because  grey  covers  are  a  delieate  reminder  of 
the  rah  material  which  goes  into  our  classic  think-factories,  to 
<  merge  the  finished  (?)  product?  Or,  again,  is  it  to  form  a  suit- 
able  and  harmonious  background  for  the  hoary  old  villains  who 
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lurk,  on  deceit  intent,  in  the  joke-column,  only  to  be  betrayed  by 
the  length  and  color  of  their  whiskers?  Or,  sine,  the  absorbenl 
tendencies  of  grey  covers  are  exceeded  only  by  those  of  a 
sponge  or  piano-mover,  who  knows  but  'lis  a  deep  and  damnable 
plot  'twixt  the  business  manager  and  the  manufacturer  of  print- 
ers' ink  to  boost  the  consumption  of  that  funereal  pigment,  and 
thereby  increase  the  cost  of  living? 


The  Football  issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  "Scholastic"  contains 
a  number  of  "cuts"  of  the  coaches  and  the  players  of  the  Varsity 
squad.  Most  of  the  printed  matter  is  devoted  to  short  biographies 
of  the  players  of  this  year's  successful  team,  to  short  accounts- 
of  some  of  the  principal  games,  to  a  discussion  of  the  new  rules, 
and  to  a  forecast  of  next  year's  prospects.  The  whole  is  indica- 
tive of  the  good  feeling  existing  among  the  students  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  unanimous  support  they  accord  their  team. 

Varsity  Verse,  a  humorous  poem,  written  in  broken  Spanish- 
English,  is  almost  as  good  as  some  of  our  own  Dr.  Drummond's 
French-English  verse. 

The  "Agnetian  Quarterly"  is  a  credit  to  Mt.  St.  Agnes'  Col- 
lege. The  verse  is  of  a  very  high  order,  particularly  the  Latin 
translation,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Henry.  One  prose  article  throws 
light  upon  the  forgotten  novel,  "Dion  and  the  Sybils"  by  Keon, 
and  another  gives  a  faithful  summary  of  Hawthorne's  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables";  but  Ave  think  the  "War  in  the  Air" 
article  is  a  little  too  optimistic.  The  numerous  disasters  which 
aviators  have  suffered  during  the  past  few  months  certainly  do 
not  indicate  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  (lying,  which 
the  author  claims  has  been  attained. 

"The  Red  and  White,"  the  journal  of  a  Pennsylvania  High 
School,  although  not  up  to  the  standard  of  College  journalism, 
yet  gives   promise  of  producing  some   good  numbers  before  the 
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year  is  over.  "The  Thief"  is  an  interesting  story,  and  the  best 
in  this  number.  We  notice  a  slight  crudeness  of  expression  in 
some  of  the  articles,  but  no  doubt  patience  and  practice  will  give 
some  of  the  youthful  contributors  a  readier  flow  of  words. 

For  a  second  number  of  a  small  High  School  students'  pub- 
lication, the  effort  deserves  credit.  The  magazine  certainly  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  students  for  which  the  editor  makes  a 
strong  plea. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following: — "Xavier, " 
"Manitoba  College  Journal,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "Viatorian," 
"Queen's  University  Journal."  "The  Nazareth  Journal,"  "Acta 
Victoriana,"  "The  University  Monthly,"  "The  McGill  Martlet," 
"The  Trinity  University  Journal,"  "Hya  Yaka,"  "St.  John's 
University  Record,"  "The  College  Spokesman,"  "The  Colum- 
biad,"  "The  O.A.C.  Review,"  "Allisonia,"  "The  Bates  Student," 
"The  Comet,"  "Mt.  St.  Mary  Record,"  "St.  Mary's  Angelos," 
"The  Collegian,"  "The  Laurel."  "The  Patrician,"  "Vox  Col- 
legii,"  "The  Xaverian,"  "Abbey  Student,"  "St.  Ignatius  Col- 
legian," "Georgetown  College  Journal,"  "The  Young  Eagle," 
"College  Mercury,"  "The  Solanian,"  "Echoes  from  the  Pines," 
"The  Pharos,"  "Geneva  Cabinet,"  "Argosy,"  "The  School- 
man," "St.  Mary's  Chimes,"  "The  Columbia,"  "McMaster  U. 
Monthly,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "The  Gateway,"  "Western  Uni- 
versity Gazette." 


Boohs  ano  IRepiews. 

Empire  Review. — November. 

Late  Prince  Francis  of  Teck  —  a  memoir  and  appreciation 
by  the  editor.  Prince  Francis  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  first  as  Governor,  and  later  as  Vice-President 
and  Deputy  Chairman.  In  these  different  capacities  he  was  large- 
ly instrumental  in  clearing  off  the  Hospital's  debt  of  £20,000.  He 
was  a  special  favorite  of  King  Edward.  He  mixed  with  the  peo- 
ple perhaps  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Royal  Family. 
His  funeral  was  simple,  but  impressive ;  a  gallant  soldier,  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  faithful  friend,  lie  was  laid  to  rest  amidst  his- 
toric surroundings. 

Foreign  Affairs. — Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 

(a)  New  situation  in  Portugal. — Within  a  week  a  Provisional 
Government  entered  into  possession  of  power  with  scant  opposi- 
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tion.  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  people  and  the  backing  of  the 
army  and  navy.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  anti-clerical  in- 
tolerance which  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  note  of  the  Provisional 
government.  In  King  Manuel,  the  Portugeese  had  a  most  ex- 
cellent king,  a  man,  young  in  years,  and  ready  to  do  everything 
that  Avas  required  of  him,  possessing  a  charming  individuality 
and  a  true  friend  of  the  people. 

(b)  The  Turkish  Loan  and  After. — British  influence  seems 
to  be  on  the  wane  in  Turkey.  The  Young  Turk  Party  is  looking 
towards  Germany  and  Austria.  The  latest  evidence  of  this  fact 
is  the  loan  of  £6, 000, 000  to  Turkey,  through  a  German  syndi- 
cate. 

(c)  The  British  Note  to  Persia. — This  action  of  Britain  is 
regarded  with  distrust  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg  and  Constanti- 
nople. However.  England  has  made  it  clear  that  no  encroach- 
ment whatever  is  intended  on  the  integrity  of  Persia  itself,  and 
the  only  Indian  troops  it  is  suggested  should  be  employed  are  a 
few  Indian  officers.  Everyone  agrees  that  it  is  time  the  Southern 
caravan  routes  were  properly  safeguarded,  and  no  fault  can  pos- 
sibly be  found  with  Britain  for  taking  steps  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  a  change. 

Imperial  Defence:  P.  A.  W.  Gisborne. — This  article  results 
from  the  memorial  of  two  hundred  and  gl'ty  naval  and  military 
officers  in  Great  Britain  to  the  government,  to  sanction  the  issue 
of  a  loan  of  £100.000.000  to  strengthen  the  national  defences.  He 
says  the  rebuke  issued  two  thousand  years  ago,  by  Demosthenes, 
to  the  pleasure-loving  Athenians,  for  having  assented  to  a  fatuous 
decree  by  which  certain  funds  that  had  been  previously  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  were  transferred  to  the  support  of 
the  public  games,  may  soon,  unless  present  tendencies  be  check- 
ed, be  applied  to  the  modern  recipients  of  unearned  pensions 
and  the  devotees  of  football.  In  scientific  organization,  in  provi- 
dent statesmanship,  Japan  has  set  an  example  which  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  daughter  states  might  well  follow."  From  the  tenor 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Gisborne  may  be  classed  as  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  militarism. 

Nineteenth  Century. —  December. 

German  Views  of  an  Anglo-German  Understanding:  II.  II. 
Johnston.  The  average  expression  of  opinion  in  Germany  is,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Great  Britain  has  made  all  possible  use 
of  her  diplomacy  and  finance  to  deny  to  Germany  and  Austria 
combined,  any  greal  expansion  or  colonial  development.    Accord- 
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ing  to  prominent  Germans,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  British  press 
and  British  statesmen  in  this  direction  exasperate  them  even  more 
than  by  plain-spoken  intentions.  It  reminds  some  of  them  who 
have  read  Punch  —  and  Punch  has  a  great  circulation  in  Ger- 
many —  of  a  picture  drawn  by  Reginald  Cleaver  some  ten  j^ears 
ago.  A  doughter  is  pleading  with  her  middle-aged  mother  in 
the  Park:  "Mother,  why  mayn't  I  go  to  the  ball?"  The  mother 
replies:  "My  dear,  I  have  been  through  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  now  see  the  vanity  of  it  all."  And  the  daughter:  "But, 
mayn't  I  see  the  vanity  too1?" 

Question  of  the  House  of  Lords :  W.  S.  Lilly. — The  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  that  it 
should  not  be  swayed  by  popular  passion,  that  it  should  be  "above 
the  vulgar  range  of  low  desire."  Unquestionably,  the  House  of 
Commons  must  continue  to  be  what  it  has  been  for  long  years, 
the  predominant  feature  in  the  constitution.  Unquestionably,  as 
predominant  power  it  must  retain  an  effective  control  of  the  na- 
tional purse.  But  to  be  the  predominant  power  is  one  thing;  to 
be  the  unchecked  power  is  quite  another.  The  functions  of  an 
Upper  Chamber  must  be  chiefly  corrective  and  suspensory ;  but 
if  composed  of  men  of  light  and  leading,  all  holding  their  posi- 
tions for  life,  by  an  independent  tenure,  it  might  well  be  a  pioneer 
to  lead  the  nation  on  the  path  of  true  progress. 

Is  There  a  Conservative  Party  I :  J.  A.  Marriott.  —  It  is  com- 
mon ground  that  political  parties  are,  to  an  unusual  extent,  in 
a  condition  of  disintegration.  Political  health  depends  on  the 
preservation  of  a  due  balance  in  the  party,  betAveen  the  integrat- 
ing and  disintegrating  elements.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
latter  acquire  a  predominance  which  seems  permanently  to 
threaten  and  does  temporarily  destroy  the  party  fabric  itself. 
Beyond  all  dispute,  such  a  time  is  the  present.  To.  emphasize  the 
fact  would  be  to  labour  a  commonplace.  The  essence  of  modern 
conservatism  was  never  more  felicitously  expressed  than  in  the 
adoption  of  the  watchword,  "Imperium  et  libertas. "  Both  are 
seriously  threatened.  The  first,  by  neglect  of  the  primary  duty 
of  self-defcnc.  by  reliance  upon  the  foolish  vaporings  of  amiable 
enthusiasts;  by  the  active  hostility  of  the  assailants  of  the  Union; 
and  above  all,  by  indifference  to  the  manifest  hopes  and  ambi- 
tiona  of  the  Oversea  Dominions.  In  regard  to  all  these  points, 
1l)c  duty  of  I  lie  conservative  party  is  at  once  obvious  and  gener- 
ally recognized. 

"Joseph  Haydn,  the  Story  of  His  Life,"  translated  from  the 
German  of  Pranz  Von  Seeberg,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,  C.S.C. 
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—$1.25,— the  "Ave  .Maria"  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  Tin- 
life  of  "Father"  Haydn,  the  great  Austrian  composer,  is  faith- 
fully portrayed  herein.  H  tells  of  the  struggles  of  his  youth, 
and  the  triumphs  of  his  mature  age.  Joseph  Haydn  began  his 
life-work  in  the  clutches  of  poverty:  in  fact,  he  was  not  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  until  many  long  years  after  he  had  attain- 
ed fame.  But.  to  him,  money  was  not  a.  primary  consideration: 
his  aesthetic  taste  rebelled  against  a  matter  of  such  practical  im- 
portance. 

His  soul  was  wrapt  in  music;  whilst  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  soul-stirring  symphonies  he  was  oblivious  to  all  else. 
He  revelled  in  music ;  it  formed  a  necessary  part  of  his  existence. 
He  never  lowered  himself  to  make  an  unworthy  use  of  his  talents  ; 
his  themes  were  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  highest.  He  himself 
said  of  his  two  famous  oratorios,  "The  Creation"  and  "The 
Seasons":  "I  esteem  'The  Creation'  higher,  for  in  it  the  angels 
of  God  speak;  but  in  'The  Seasons1  it  is  only  the  peasant  Simon 
that  talks. ' ' 

A  notable  side  of  his  character  was  bis  close  friendship  with 
Mozart,  his  great  rival.  Their  affection  was  as  dear  as  it  was 
lasting,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mozart.  He 
also  bestowed  his  friendship  on  Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  who  was 
a  rather  young  man.  Joseph  Haydn  died  at  Vienna  in  1809. 
with  a  Laus  Deo  on  his  lips,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
biography  to  our  readers. 


Hmong  the  HI>aoa3ines, 

In  our  last  number  we  made  reference  to  an  article  in  a  cer- 
tain magazine  having  respect  to  the  raising  of  the  U.  S.  battleship 
Maine.  As  is  well  known  to  all  on  this  continent,  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Maine  was  the  signal  for  the  United  States  to  make  war 
on  Spain  in  181)8.  The  vessel  was  supposed  to  have  been  blown 
up  by  the  Spaniards,  which  supposition  being  acted  upon  fur- 
nished a  cause  for  war.  But  it  has  been  oft  disputed  whether  it 
was  the  Spaniards  or  the  Americans  themselves  who  blew  the 
vessel  up.  To  the  end  of  clearing  the  matter  up,  Congress  last 
year  voted  $:$00.000  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  battleship  for 
examination.    Much  has  transpired  of  a  strange  nature  since  then. 
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Responsible  Army  men  have  tried  every  means  to   prevent  the 
salvage  and  consequent  revelations  of  the  vessel's  condition. 

But  it  appears,  according  to  the  Scientific  American,  that  some 
persons  are  resolved  that  the  work  shall  be  proceeded  with.  And 
a  new  plan  has  been  forwarded  to  aid  the  engineers.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  drive  cylindrical  steel  caissons,  or  hollow  vessels,  deep 
into  the  mud ;  then  fill  the  cylinders  with  concrete ;  and  thus 
form  a  complete  dam  around  the  vessel.  Since  the  Maine  was 
sunk  in  27  feet  of  water,  and  the  mud  will  be  about  30  feet  in 
depth,  these  tubes  will  have  considerable  size.  It  is  further  in- 
tended to  use  centrifugal  pumps  to  remove  all  the  water;  after 
which  scrapers  will  be  employed  to  draw  the  mud  away  from  the 
hull  towards  the  cofferdam.  When  this  has  been  done,  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  hull  can  be  made  with  great  facility.  And  it 
remains  afterwards  for  Congress  to  do  whatever  they  wish  with 
the  vessel. 

The  current  number  of  the  America  contains,,  in  the  Cana- 
dian news,  an  article  on  the  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Provinces  in  Ottawa  on  Dec.  9.  The  object  of  their  meeting 
was  to  discuss  the  question  of  proportional  representation  for 
Canada.  It  appears  that  it  was  agreed,  in  the  British  North 
America  Act,  to  give  a  fixed  number  of  Representatives  to  Que- 
bec ;  while  the  other  Provinces  were  to  send  up  representatives 
numbered  in  proportion  to  the  populations  of  each  as  compared 
with  that  of  Quebec.  Now  the  Maritime  Provinces  raised  the 
objection  that  their  representation  would  be  decreased,  as  they 
were  not  growing  as  Fast  as  the  Western  ones.  In  a  short  time, 
it  seems,  Prince  Edward  Island  would  have  only  one  member  in 
a  House  much  larger  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Confederation. 
The  Premiers  of  the  Maritime  places  then  took  up  the  stand 
that  they  be  conceded  what  was  given  to  British  Columbia  in 
1871.  when  that  Province  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  always 
having  at  least  three  members. 

The  Ave  Maria  for  September  contains  a  small  article  touch- 
ing on  the  life  of  Murray  of  Victoria.  Australia.  Mr.  Murray, 
in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  spoke  oul  very  plainly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Catholics  in  his  country.  He  could  not  see  how  religious 
intolerance  could  be  retained  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  fact, 
he  said,  his  experience  with  Roman  Catholics  was  one  of  his  most 
pleasing  memories,  and  he  went  on  to  pay  such  glowing  tributes 
to  Catholics,  as  well  might  make  them  blush  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  a  member  of  their  own  fold.  Mr.  Murray's  government 
succeeds  one   which   was  a    pet   of  the  Orangemen,   and  was  joy- 
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fully  approved  of  by  them  as  being  "the  most  Protestant  gov- 
ernment this  country  has  ever  had." 


prtorum  tlemporum  jflores. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Letang  of  Pembroke,  while  visiting  his  .father  in 
the  city,  spent  a  few  hours  renewing  old  acquaintances  at  his 
Alma  Mater. 

Rev.  Canon  Corkery,  Pakenham,  and  Father  MeCauley.  Os- 
goode,  were  visitors  at  the  University  on  Monday,  Jan.  9th. 

Mr.  Louis  Cote,  '09,  who  is  studying  at  Osgoode  Hall,  called 
to  see  his  old  friends  here  before  returning  to  Toronto. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Boyle,  B.A.,  an  old  Varsity  boy,  was  married 
to  Miss  Katharine  Greer  at  Casselman  on  Dec.  14th.  Heartiest 
congratulations ! 

J.  F.  White,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
has  been  re-elected  Grand  Knight  in  the  local  council  of  K.  of  C. 

Edmonton  papers  to  hand  give  a  verbatim  report  and  high 
eulogies  of  the  magnificent  speech  delivered  in  the  Alberta  Leg- 
islature early  last  December  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cote,  member  for  Atha- 
basca, on  the  resources  of  the  North.  Mr.  Cote  is  an  Ottawa 
graduate. 

Mr.  W.  Cavanagh,  '06,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Review 
staff,  has  entered  the  Ottawa  Diocesan  Seminary. 

Rev.  J.  J.  0 'Gorman  has  returned  from  Rome  after  success- 
fully passing  the  Examinations  for  the  Doctorate  of  Canon  Law. 

D'Arcy  McGee,  B.A.,  the  prominent  young  lawyer,  has  again 
been  returned  by  acclamation  Separate  School  Trustee  for  St. 
George's  Ward,  Ottawa. 

E.  P.  Gleeson,  B.A.,  the  peerless  Canadian  half-back,  has 
just  been  appointed  Provincial  Solicitor  to  the  A.O.H.  of  On- 
tario. 

Dr.  J.  R.  O'Brien,  the  popular  Varsity  physician,  recently 
held  a  "house-warming"  party  in  his  magnificent  new  residence 
on  Laurier  Ave. 

During  the  month  we  had  visits  from  the  following: 

Rev.  Father  Dowd,  P.P.,  Cantley. 

Rev.  Fr.  Meehan,  Belleville. 

Rev.  Fr.  Rheaume,  Gananoque. 

Rev.  Fr.  Chartrand,  Billings'  Bridge. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Foley,  Fallowfield. 
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Intercollegiate  Hockey. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  17th,  Rev.  W.  J.  Stanton,  O.M.I.,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  I.C.H.U.,  and  secured  the  admittance 
of  our  team  with  the  Union.  A  series  of  home  and  home  games 
will  be  played  with  Laval  University,  majority  of  goals  to  count. 
The  initial  encounter  takes  place  in  Ottawa  Feby.  3rd  at  the 
Rideau  Rink,  and  a  great  crowd  of  supporters  are  expected  to 
be  on  hand  ot  boost  for  Varsity  in  her  first  game  of  Intercollegiate 
hockey. 

Manager  James  J.  Kennedy  is  working  hard,  in  union  with 
the  Rev.  coach,  and  several  promising  players  have  signified 
their  intentions  of  trying  for  a  place  on  the  "garnet  and  grey 
seven." 

Such  players  as  Ed.  Nagle,  Billy  Chartrand,  Jack  Robillard, 
Lee  Kelley,  Charlie  O'Neill,  Eddie  Lowery,  J.  McLean,  Paddy 
Minnock,  R.  Guibord,  and  others,  should  be  more  than  capable 
of  holding  their  own  against  their  opponents  from  the  Laval 
Hall  of  Learning. 

Inter-Course  Hockey. 

The  Inter-Course  Hockey  League,  so  productive  of  fine  hoc- 
key players  last  year,  is  again  under  way,  and  promises  to  be 
just  as  stubbornly  contested.  The  teams  are  evenly  balanced, 
and  with  one  year's  experience  we  should  witness  some  herculean 
struggles  on  the  College  ice  arena.  Capt.  Guibord,  for  Philoso- 
phers; Capt.  Cornellier,  for  the  Arts;  Capt.  A.  Murtagh,  for  the 
Collegiates;  and  Capt.  Heney,  for  the  Commercials,  is  the  way 
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the  elections  turned  out.  Each  man  is  a  first  class  hockey  ist.  and 
should  all  make  good  leaders  in  their  respectivt    courses. 

A.U.A.A.  "Elections." 

President,  .lames  J.  Kennedy,  '12;  1st  Vice-President,  Albert 
M.  Gilligan,  '14;  2nd  Vice-President.  R.  Guibord,  12;  Treasurer, 

John  Coughlan,  '13;  Corresponding  Secretary,  'I  nomas  L.  M<- 
Evoy,  *13;  Recording  Secretary.  John  Sullivan;  Counsellors,  Jos. 
Coupal,  George  Whibbs. 

The  above  are  the  students  who  were  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  members  of  the  O.U.A.A.  to  represent  them  for  the  term 
of  1911.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  association  has  such  an  event 
occurred,  viz.:  the  election  by  acclamation  of  the  complete  board 
of  officers.  'Tis  true  nominations  were  plentiful  for  most  of  the 
offices,  but  the  students  nominated  got  together  and  compared 
notes,  and  the  one  best  fitted  to  fill  the  office  was  left  in  the 
field,  while  the  others  manfully  declined  to  stand  for  election. 
It  certainly  was  an  innovation  and  a  most  agreeable  one.  doing 
away  entirely  with  any  underhand  work  and  secret  canvassing, 
which  never  fails  to  do  harm  to  the  students  themselves,  and  also 
to  their  friends.  Like  many  other  good  things,  the  change  was 
suggested  by  the  Rev.  Director,  and  was  immediately  seconded 
by  the  old  executive  of  1910.  who  advised  the  students  to  adopt 
the  new  measure.  They  did  so,  and  a  fine,  evenly  balanced  execu- 
tive was  the  result.  Every  man  on  it.  besides  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  field  sports,  stands  high  up  in  his  classes,  and  enjoys 
the  entire  good-will  and  support  of  the  whole  body  of  students. 
To  them  we  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  and  wish  them  every 
success  in  their  new  callings. 

To  the  old  executive  is  due  also  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
students  for  the  manner  in  which  it  handles  the  affairs  of  O.U.A.A. 
in  the  face  of  a  disastrous  year.  Through  careful  method- 
purchasing  supplies,  and  judicious  handling  of  the  club's  finan- 
ces by  the  treasurer.  Mr.  S.  Coupal.  and  the  Rev.  Father  Stan- 
ton, a.  surprisingly  large  balance  is  left  to  the  1911  officers  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  coming  year.  They  can  do 
nothing  better  than  follow  closely  the  example  of  economy  set 
by  their  predecessors  of  1910. 

A  little  " goodf ellowship  dinner"  was  held  after  the  elections 
at  which  were  present  the  newly-elected  and  the  retiring  execu- 
tives and  the  prefect.  A  jolly  hour  was  spent  by  all  and  the 
custom  will  now  become  an  annual  affair. 
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Notes. 

The  Bowling  League  is  being  organized  with  Dinny  Guindon 
as  the  "big  noise." 

Martin  and  Hough,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  Finne- 
gan,  have  a  fine  sheet  of  ice  on  the  Big  Yard  rink.  Nice  work. 
Keep  it  up. 

Managerial  duties,  coupled  with  the  worries  of  high  office, 
and  faculty  cares,  seem  to  weigh  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of 
Sunny  Jim.     He's  always  happy. 

The  hitherto  unbeaten  "Renfrew  Rivers"  hockey  team, 
which  hobnobs  with  the  "Millionaire  Septet  of  Butterburg, " 
went  down  to  "bitter-r-r  dee-feet"  before  the  puck-chasers  from 
Ottawa  University,  January  3rd,  in  Renfrew.  Quite  a  few  sup- 
porters accompanied  the  college  team  which  Mgr.  Jim  Kennedy 
had  coralled  during  the  holidays,  and  played  the  "Rivers"  to  a 
standstill.  Some  new  names  were  noticed  in  the  line-up  of  0. 
U. 's  team,  but  Kennedy  is  always  springing  surprises.  Goal,  Mc- 
Cullough ;  point,  McLean;  cover  point,  Charles  O'Neil;  rover, 
Lee  Kelley;  centre,  Eddie  Lowery;  wings,  Billy  Chartrand  and 
"Chic"  Kent,  was  the  way  they  lined  up. 


©f  local  interest 


Hurrah   for  Peary, 

I  IuiTali   for  ( look. 
( )nr  gol  1  lie  pole, 

The  other  go1  1  he  hook. 

Fl-mg :     I  feel  like  a  lire-place. 
Br-n:     Grate. 

( ►'G-man  .-    T  feel  like  a  nutmeg. 
Q-lty  :    Oh,  greater. 

I;  fi-s.  who  was  tacking  carpel  on  the  Moor,  let  the  hammer 
slip  and  si  ruck'  Gill-gan. 
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Berl  :     Whal  's  the  matter  .' 

L-ft-s:     I  suppose  you  will  have  me  arrested  for  assault) 

Bert:    No,  1  will  have  you  pulled  for  a  tack. 

Hats  off  to  Tommie  Hare  C-ghlan. 

I'm  from  Toledo,  you  can't  suit  me. 

You  can  Kid  Ardouin  but  you  can't  Phil  Harris. 

Professor  in  English:  Mr.  B-ke,  that's  not  the  correct 
answer. 

Mr.  B-ke:    Well  that's  what  the  author  says. 
Professor:    I  don't  want  the  author:  I  want  you. 
Mr.  B-ke:    Well,  you've  got  me. 

L-ft-s  and  K-n-dy  have  beer  Colliered. 

C-ghlan's  New  Year  Resolution — ''I  will  never  speak  French 

again." 

[key  gave  a  street  car  conductor  a  transfer.  The  conductor 
looked  at  it  and  said,  "this  is  four  hour-  old."  "Oh,"  said 
Ikey,  "1   can't  help  it  if  the  car  was  late." 

Willie  Rose 

Sat   on  a  tack. — 
Willie  rose. 

Iluot  to  Ducketl  from  Armstrong  and  Power,  bul  there  is 
no  need  to  he  "Houghey"  about  Rice. 

Bill   was  home   for  Ninas. 

We  all  know  that  ; 
Bui    some   said  he  was   in   Toledo 

When  they  saw  his  hat. 

Harr-g-ton  had  just  laded  a  little  vigorous  Rocqueforl  at 
1  he  close  {t\'  the  banquet.  If'  called  the  waiter. ami  said.  '"What 's 
this?" 

Waiter:     "<  Iheese,  sir." 

Harr-g-ton:    "I  know  it's  cheese,  hui  what's  on  it?" 
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Zbc  Ibaup  of  3,000  Strings. 


L'T  just  as  white  light  may  be  shown  to  consist 
of  seven  different  colors,  so  also  many  notes  are 
a  combination  of  several  fundamental  notes. 
By  these  notes  a  complicated  wave  form  will 
In'  caused  which,  when  it  strikes  the  tympanic 
membrane  may  make  one  part  of  thai  organ 
bulge  outwards  at  the  same  time  that  another  part  bulges  in- 
wards. Nevertheless,  the  wave  is  transmitted  faithfully  and 
eventually  reaches  the  cochlea.  Here  comes  a  difficulty.  Is 
there  in  the  organ  of  Corti  a  special  cord  or-  rod  for  every  pos- 
sible combinational  note  or  do  the  rods  separate  and  analyze  the 
whole  note  into  its  constituent  simple  ones?  In  other  words, 
docs  the  organ  of  Corti  do  for  sound  what  Newton's  prism  did 
for  light.  The  point  is  much  disputed,  and  indeed  more  than 
these  two  theories  are  advanced.  Personally,  but  with  all  due 
modesty,  1  favor  the  second  theory.  1  believe  thai  each  rod  of 
Corti 's  organ  is  a  resonator. — acting  in  the  same  way  as  the 
globes  on  Helmholtz's  machine. — which  picks  out  From  the  com- 
binational note  the  constituent  note  whose  wave  length  is  the 
same  as  its  own.  excites  the  nerve  filament  corresponding  to  that 
note  and  carries  the  sensation  to  the  brain.  The  brail)  adds  up 
the  various  sensations  received  from  the  different  nerves  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  fundamental  notes  contained  in  the  com- 
binational one.  and  the  result  of  that  addition  is  the  funda- 
mental note. 
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Later  theories  Locate  the  auditory  power  in  the  basilar  mem- 
brane and  make  the  various  tones  dependent  on  the  differenl  de- 
grees of  tension  of  which  thai  membrane  is  capable.  This  theory 
would  annihilate  the  importance  of  the  arches  of  Corti,  making 
them  either  merely  supports  to  the  cells  upon  them  or  simply 
conductors  between  those  cells  and  the  basilar  membrane.  How- 
ever, in  general  opinion,  the  organ  of  Corti  is  the  great  organ  of 
hearing. 

Now  a  note  as  will  be  shown  later,  lias  three  qualities:  — 
pitch  dependent  on  the  number  of  vibrations  making  the  note: 
intensity  depending  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and 
timbre  depending  on  the  number  of  overtones  that  exist.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  these  three  qualities  are  preserved  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  sound  through  the  various  parts  of  the  ear.  as  the  ear. 
being  itself  a  musical  instrument,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other,  and  under  influence  of  the  same'  vibrations  will  pro- 
duce the  same  sound. 

Consider  also  the  delicacy  of  that  ear  which  can,  in  a  prac- 
tised musician,  detect  a  difference  of  pitch  amounting  to  only 
one  sixty-fourth  of  a  semitone.  How  comes  it  that  the  ear  can 
detect  a  difference  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  the  interval  be- 
tween two  of  Corti's  arches?  The  only  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  if  a  note  comes  between  the  pitch  of  two  of  the  arches  it 
sets  them  both  in  sympathetic  vibration,  and  that  arch  would 
vibrate  the  more  strongly  which  was  nearer  in  pitch  to  the  pro- 
per tone. 

Innumerable  indeed  are  the  questions  that  may  arise  upon 
this  inexhaustible  subject,  but  they  must  be  left  to  the  specialists 
in  such  matters,  being  too  intricate  for  the  unskilled  mind.  Those 
who  understand  the  main  points  in  the  theory  of  sound  and  the 
adaptability  of  the  ear  to  its  purpose,  will  know  sufficient  to  be 
called  at  least  intelligent  and.  what  is  better  still,  will  find  them- 
selves filled  with  rational  awe  at  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
great  Creator  who  made  both  sound  and  the  ear  so  admirably 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  such  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism 
of  the  latter  that  day  in  and  day  out.  after  constant  use  and 
abuse,  we  find  it  ever  ready  to  continue  its  duty  of  recording  the 
sounds  of  the  world  about  us.  It  is  the  only  musical  instrument 
that  never  gets  out  of  tune,  and  indeed  that  remark  has  already 
been  made  by  the  poet  who  remarks : 

"Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 

Should  keep  in  tune  so  long." 
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With  this  we  may  close  our  discussion  on  sound.  But  one 
cannot  help  marvelling'  at  the  wonderful  human  organ  which  is 
so  simply  yet  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  perception  of  sound. 
Whether  the  ear  receives  one  simple  note,  whether  it  receives 
a  chord  of  three  or  more  notes ;  whether  it  receives  the  combined 
tones  of  an  entire  operatic  orchestra  with  all  its  compound  notes 
and  their  innumerable  overtones,  there  is  the  wonderful  organ 
of  Corti  with  its  thousands  of  vibratory  rods  ready  to  select, 
from  the  mass  of  sound  the  note  to  which  it  corresponds,  to 
convey  each  of  those  tones  separately  to  the  common  sensorium, 
where  by  a  synthetic  process  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man, 
they  are  all  united  to  form  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound 
from  which  they  were  derived  by  the  selective  and  analytic  power 
of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

John  Ruskin,  the  eminent  English  art  critic,  has  commented 
on  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  who  imbued  natural  objects  with 
such  lovely  hues,  instead  of  making  them,  as  he  might  have  done, 
all  of  one  uniform  color.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
is  that  color  was  given  purely  for  the  delight  of  the  senses. 

How  then  about  sound?  Might  not  God  have  so  made  things 
that  vibrations  would  always  give  the  same  note,  no  matter  what 
their  number  or  amplitude?  That  He  did  not.  but  rather  gave 
us  the  beauties  of  musical  tones  and  an  ear  so  contrived  as  to 
derive  them  unchanged  from  nature,  is  but  a  further  proof  of 
His  care  and  consideration  for  His  creatures.  Let  us  then  enjoy 
this  gift  to  the  utmost;  using  it  always  for  good  and  never  for 
evil;  for  there  is  no  great  ingratitude  than  1o  pervert  a  gift  from 
its  intended  purpose  to  other  and  perhaps  base  uses. 

J.  J.  FREELAND,  M.A.,   07. 

(Finis.) 
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"  Scott's  Momcn." 


fe'W^k  KF<> RE  beginning  ;i   study  of  Scotl  s  women,   it   may 
\^M    not    In-  amiss  to  devote  some  thoughl   to   womankind 
Ik  .-J})    in   general;   and    in   this   connection   a    few   principles 
1 ^^^    suggesl    themselves:     Tin-  human  heart    changes  not. 
It  is  in  its  normal  condition  susceptible  to  love  and 
hatred  and  jealousy:  to  hope  and  despair  and  happiness. 
^2^'     Human  nature  is.  in  general,  and  essentially  tor  all  time, 
a    constant    quantity.     Manners,   customs,    prevailing  condition-, 
local  or  temporary  influences,  which  form  the  settings  of  society, 
may  modify  or  artificialize  the  expression   of   human   nature  or 
individual  character,  and  especially  of  feminine  nature  or  char- 
acter, hut  a  woman  is  still  a  woman  in  the  depths  of  her  nature. 
Thus  the  standard  of  morality  yielding  to  temporary  influent    - 
has  varied  with  the  ages,  sometimes  holding  to  the  natural  and 
strong,  sometimes   yielding  to   the  artificial  and   lax    in   various 
degrees. 

Scott's  women,  like  Shakespeare's,  are  all  women  of  history. 
belonging  to  a«res  sufficiently  remote  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  as.  in  dealing  with  them,  to  require  an  addi- 
tional criterion  or  standard  of  judgment  besides  that  which  is 
required  in  considering  woman-characters  of  the  age  in  which 

We    live. 

Scott's  woman-characters  must,  therefore,  he  considered  from 
two  standpoints : 

I.     From  the  standpoint  of  true,  universal  womanhood. 
H.     With  reference  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

(I)  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature: 
(IF'  calls  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  history. 

Scott's  heroines,  from  the  iirst  of  these  standpoints,  would 
form  an  excellent  subject  for  study,  which,  however,  can  only 
lie  perfected  by  bringing  to  hear  on  it  the  influences  of  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived.  Scott's  knowledge  of  history  was 
immense,  profound  and  detailed,  and  his  historical  pictures  and 
portraits  must,  therefore,  he  considered  reliable,  allowing  always 
for  the  slighl  latitude  given  a  novelist  and  denied  an  historian. 

Heroines,  in  novels,  may  convenently  for  analysis  of  charac- 
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ter,  be  put  into  two  classes,  the  Active  Woman  and  the  Passive 
Woman  ;  the  woman  who  doe*  and  the  woman  who  endures,  and 
a  combination  of  these  two  classes  forms  a  third — the  woman 
who  both  does  and  endures. 

We  meet  with  examples  of  these  three  classes  of  characters 
in  our  own  world.  There  is  the  strong  active,  (let  us  say  femi- 
nine) nature  that  observes,  thinks,  judges,  and  is  sufficient  for 
its  own  guidance  and  development  to  the  full  and  perfect  wo- 
man —  standing  out  very  distinctly  as  an  individual;  and  there 
is  the  softer,  weaker,  clinging  type  of  womanhood  that  seems 
to  want  a  stronger  nature  to  cling  to  for  support,  guidance  and 
development.  The  one  is  original  —  apt  to  be  startling  on 
emergency;  the  other  is  moulded  more  by  circumstances  and  ex- 
ternal influences.  The  woman  who  endure*  is  strong,  noble,  rising 
to  the  height  of  true  womanhood,  or  she  is  the  reverse  of  these 
according  as  her  endurance  and  resistance  is  triumph  or  fail.  It 
she  triumphs  by  striving,  then  we  have  a  type  of  the  third  class. 

in  Lucy  Ashton.  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Rebecca  in 
[vanhoe,  Scotl  presents  two  distinct  and  separate  types  of  the 
woman  who  had  to  endure:  the  one  suffered,  resisted,  failed,  ami 
went  mad;  the  other  suffered,  resisted,  triumphed,  and  so  sancti- 
fied her  womanhood. 

In  the  long  gallery  of  Scott's  heroines  there  is  no  truer  or 
nobler  woman  than  the  beautiful  Jewish  maiden  who.  according 
to  no  less  an  authority  than  Macaulay.  to  satisfy  fully  literary 
justice,  should  have  been  the  wife  of  I  vanhoe;  though  such  an 
ending  to  the  slory  however  satisfying  to  the  reader  would  have, 
been  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Daughter  of  a  despised  race  as  she  was,  yet  deliealely  nur- 
tured and  well  educated  in  the  arts  and  reiinements  of  the  limes. 
rich  in  beauty  of  mind  and  person,  as  we'll  as  in  worldly  goods — 
no  Christian  Knight,  in  Richard  I  *s  reign  could  have  allied  him- 
self with  her  without  utterly  losing  caste  and  placing  a  smirch 
on  the  Cross  which  was  the  knightly  badge  of  all  1hat  was  noblest 
in  that  crusading  a<>'e.  True,  Rebecca  mi^ht  have  turned  Chris- 
tian. Thai  has  been  suggested,  by  critics,  but  she  would  no 
Longer  have  been  Rebecca.  Hie  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  and 
would  by  doing  s,)  have  given  the  lie  to  the  sh-eiic-Hi  ,,|  faith 
and  womanhood  that  had  brought  her  1  rinmphant  ly  through 
rrials,  temptations  and  mortal  perils.  Allowing  her  the  privilege 
of  believim;  thai  lei-  religion  —  Judaism  —  was  the  right  one. 
there  is  noi   a   single   Memish   in   Rebecca  "s  character.     It   comes 
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as  near  perfection   in  womanhood  as  it   is  possible  to  conceive. 
Yd  there  is  nothing  of  the  impossible  about  her. 

The  Foremost  trail  in  Rebecca's  character  was  her  sound 
common  sense  which  enabled  her  to  see  things  as  they  were,  to 
know  herself  no  less  than  the  people  by  whom  she  was  surround- 
ed. She  was  a  young  and  lovely  maiden  with  a  heart  susceptible 
to  love,  and  she  loved  the  handsome,  manly  and  redoubtable 
Ivanhoe.  though  she  knew  all  along  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
love  being  returned.  She  could  read  him  as  a  book;  strove 
against  her  love  while  tending  upon  him  wounded. 

"He  calls  me  deai'  Rebecca,"  said  the  maiden  to  herself,  "but 
it  is  in  the  cold  and  careless  tone  which  ill  suits  the  word.  His 
war-horse,  his  hunting-hound  are  dearer  to  him  than  the  despis- 
ed Jewess."  Then  again  when  gazing  at  the  sleeping  Ivanhoe 
during  the  lull  in  the  storming  of  the  castle  of  Torquailstone,  in 
answer  to  her  growing  tenderness  for  the  knight  she  says  to  her- 
self: "But  I  will  tear  this  folly  from  my  heart  though  every  fibre 
bleed  as  I  rend  it  away."  Then — "She  wrapped  herself  closely 
in  her  veil  and  sat  down  at  a  distance  from  the  couch  of  the 
wounded  knight,  with  her  bad;  turned  towards  it.  fortifying 
or  endeavouring  to  fortify  her  mind,  not  only  against  the  im- 
pending evils  from  without,  but  also  against  those  treacherous 
feelings  which  assailed  her  from   within." 

Sprung  from  a.  people  who.  as  she  says,  "warred  not.  even 
while  yet  a  nation,  save  at  the  command  of  the  Deity,  or  in  de- 
fending their  country  from  oppression."  she  was  unable  to  ap- 
preciate with  Ivanhoe  the  eccentricities  of  chivalry  then  in  its 
age  of  knight-errantry.  But  in  religious  argument,  confident  in 
the  faith  within  her.  she  was  ever  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Christians  around  her  who  cloaked  ignoble  actions  with  the 
cover  of  Christianity  and  wickedly  construed  her  charitable 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  success  in  the  power  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  smitten  into  sorcery  and  witchcraft  as  a  plea 
for  her  sentence  and  death. 

In  defence  of  her  honour  Rebecca,  like  the  Roman  heroines 
df  old.  counted  her  life  as  nothing,  and  her  fearless  resolution 
in  this  regard  appeared  even  to  the  unprincipled  and  determined 
Bois-Guilbert  in  whom  her  woman's  penetration  enabled  her  to 
see  certain  ennobling  impulses  that  in  their  last  interview  von 
her  forgiveness.  "But  1  do  forgive  thee.  Bois-Guilbert, "  she 
said,  "though  the  author  of  my  early  death.  There  are  noble 
things  which  cross  over  thy  powerful  mind:  but  it  is  the  garden 
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of  the  sluggard,  and  the  weeds  have  rushed  up,  and  conspired 
to  choke  the  fair  and  wholesome  blossom." 

"But  thou  forgivest  me,  Rebecca?"  asked  Bois-Guilbert  a 
second  time. 

"As  freely  as  ever  victim  forgave  her  executioner,"  was 
her  magnanimous  reply. 

Luckless  in  love,  persecuted  by  an  abandoned  yet   powerful 

knight,  condemned  to  a  horrible  death  for  witchcraft,  in  return 
for  her  noble  actions.  Rebecca's  spirit  never  quailed.  So  long 
as  there  was  a  chance  of  life  she  would  never  despair  and  would 
have  met  death  as  bravely  as  the  early  Christian  martyrs.  In 
the  presence  of  her  judges,  upon  Bois-Guilbert 's  sui^estion  on 
the  scroll  she  demanded  <i  champion. 

"There  is  yet  one  chance  of  life  left  to  me."  said  Rebecca, 
even  by  your  own  fierce  laws.  Life  has  been  miserable  --  miser- 
aide  at  least  of  late  --  but  1  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  God 
while  he  affords  me  the  means  of  defending  it."  Here  again  is 
a  proof  of  her  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Feeling  as 
she  did  that  Ivanhoe  had  no  thought  of  love  for  the  despised 
Jewess,  still  she  understod  his  noble  and  chivalrous  character 
in  such  a  way  t  hat  she  felt  he  would  hasten  to  her  rescue  did  he 
but  know  of  her  peril. 

Simple,  practical,  possessing  good  sense  and  true  religion  — 
Rebecca  never  rants  or  raves.  She  always  keeps  a  calm,  clear, 
practical  head  —  she  was  as  clever  as  Shakespeare's  Portia. 

Rebecca's  nature  was  equal  to  every  call  made  on  it.  At 
every  demand  she  was  the  high-minded,  self-respecting,  digni- 
fied, Large-souled  maiden.  A  woman  will  show  to  the  best  or 
worst  when  she  is  brought  face  to  face  and  alone  with  a  success- 
ful rival  in  the  affections  of  the  man  she  loves  or  did  love.  The 
most  touching  scene  in  the  novel  is  the  final  one  between  Re- 
becca  and  the  newly-wedded  Rowena.  The  graceful  humility. 
the  calm,  womanly  dignity,  the  large  gratitude,  the  maidenly  in- 
stinct of  delicacy  displayed  in  thanking  the  preserver  of  her  life 
through  his  wife,  and  the  absence  of  all  jealousy  betokened  by 
the  present  of  a  casket  of  jewels  for  the  adornment  of  her  who 
was  loved  by  the  man  Rebecca  loved,  all  appeal  strongly  to  the 
p<  ader  whose  sympathies  go  out  to  this  exquisite  Mower  of  Israel. 
and  it  is  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  his  readers  that  Scott,  in  the 
(dose  of  the  last  chapter,  let  fall  a  gentle  hint  that  Ivanhoe 's 
thoughts  might  recur  too  frequently  to  the  fair  -Jewess. 

To  do  Rowena  justice  she  must  be  considered  from  the  second 
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standpoint  previously  laid  down,  viz.:  with  reference  to  the  times 

in  which  she  lived,  and.  as  before  stated,  tins  calls  for  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  history.  Beside  such  a  character  as  Rebecca, 
the  active,  Rowena,  the  passive,  must  appear  tame  and.  to  a  de- 
gree, insipid.  Yet  no  one  will  disagree  with  me  in  terming  hers 
a  lovahle  character. 

Beautiful  she  must  have  been  on  the  exterior,  and  noi  with 
a  lifeless  beauty,  either,  else  the  critical  eye  of  the  polished  man 
of  the  world.  Bois-Guilbert,  would  never  have  so  readily  ack- 
nowledged her  charms. 

Her  strong  point  Avas  her  love  for  Ivanhoe.  the  companion 
of  her  childhood  —  a  love  which  withstood  opposition  and  sepa- 
ration, and  this,  too,  in  an  age  when  a  young  woman  of  noble 
birth  was  not  supposed  to  show  a  susceptible  heart  nor  to  run 
counter  to  the  advice  of  her  guardians  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  affections. 

She  was  dignified  and  without  vanity,  as  evidenced  by  her 
quiet  but  pronounced  treatment  of  the  Templar  upon  her  iirst 
meeting  with  him.  She  possessed  the  courage  of  conviction  of  a 
true  woman  of  an  age,  when  she  raised  her  voice  in  the  banquet 
hall  where  the  mention  of  the  name  was  forbidden,  in  behalf  of 
the  absent  Ivanhoe  in  the  memorable  words:  "1  affirm  he  will 
meet  fairly  every  honourable  challenge.  Could  my  weak  war- 
rant add  security  to  the  inestimable  pledge  of  this  holy  pilgrim,  I 
would  pledge  name  and  fame  that  Ivanhoe  gives  this  proud 
knight  the  meeting  he  desires."  Scott  says  of  her:  "The  opinions 
which  she  felt  strongly  she  avowed  boldly."  and  again,  "she 
was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims  and  attend  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others."  In  her  interview  in  Torquilstone,  with  IV 
Bracy,  her  courage  was  undismayed  for  a  time  and  she  acted  her 
accustomed  part  of  a.  princess  born  to  command.  Then  when 
the  danger  became  so  serious  and  imminent,  unlike  the  active 
Rebecca,  Rowena  passively  gave  way  to  tears  of  vexation  and 
sorrow.  Yet  who  could  wish  to  see  the  world  entirely  bereft 
of  1  he  women  who  can  cry  .' 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  Rebecca,  the  woman  who  both  does 
and  endures.  —  in  Rowena.  the  passive  woman.  —  but  there 
still  remains  the  type  of  the  woman  who  does  without  enduring. 
Such  a  character  is  England's  Elizabeth  in  Kenilworth.  The1  pre- 
dominating trait  in  Elizabeth's  character  was  her  vanity  —  a 
trait  that  seems  at  variance  with  the  high-minded  Sovereign,  the 
author  in  his  introduction  tells  us  he  is  endeavouring  1o  depict. 
Yet   throughout  she  is  a  strange  compound  of  the  Queen  and  the 
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woman.  To  understand  her  and  appreciate  her  we  must  not  and 
cannot  judge  her  by  the  same  standard  that  we  would  use  in 
portraying  Queen  Victoria.  Our  study  must  he  with  reference 
to  the  times  in  which  she  lived:  and  we  must  consider  Scott's 
picture  of  her  a  true,  historical  one,  allowing  a  little  latitude 
for  his  well-known  Protestant  sympathies  which  would  tend  to 
gloss  over  her  many  and  serious  faults. 

No  better  example  of  her  vanity,  and  also  of  another  trait 
in  her  character,  could  he  given  than  in  the  author's  own  words 
regarding  her  audience  with  Raleigh:  "Raleigh  in  knowing  how 
to  mix  the  devotion  claimed  by  the  Queen  with  the  gallantry  due 
to  her  personal  beauty,  succeeded  so  well  as.  at  once,  to  gratify 
Elizabeth's  personal  vanity  and  love  of  power." 

Elizabeth,  true  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  would  brook  no 
opposition  to  her  authority,  while  for  a  time,  womanlike,  she 
might  give  way  to  the  finer  feelings,  she  never  failed  to  return 
with  a  hound,  and  impress  upon  all  who  had  witnessed  her  de- 
parture that  she  was  Queen  more  than  woman.  She  enjoyed 
having  men  in  the  capacity  of  suitors,  hut  with  no  one  would 
she  share  her  power. 

"The  finger  of  Cupid,  boy  as  he  is  painted,  could  put  her 
feelings  in  motion,  hut  the  power  of  Hercules  could  not  have 
destroyed  their  equilibrium." 

In  sense  and  sound  policy  she  had  no  equal  in  any  woman 
of  her  time,  and  no  superior  in  any  man.  11  was  to  I  he  interesl 
of  England  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  rival  Earls  of 
Sussex  and  Leicester.  Elizabeth  effected  this,  hut  the  tactics  she 
used  were  taken  from  the  womanly  side  of  her  character:  "Sus- 
sex I  entreat  —  Leicester  I  command,"  hut  the  words  were  so 
uttered  that  the  entreaty  became  almost  a  command,  and  the 
command  an  entreaty. 

Elizabeth,  unlike  Rebecca,  was  not  proficienl  in  reading 
human  nature,  and  when  this  knewledge  was  forced  upon  her 
by  Leicester's  confession  of  the  deceil  that  had  been  practised 
she  forgot  her  dignity  in  her  passion.  Her  faithful  adviser.  Bur- 
Leigh,  saw  that  something  deeper  than  her  vanity  was  wounded, 
yet  her  pride  instantly  came  to  her  rescue  and  she  became  once 
more  the  calm,  dignified  sovereign.  It  was  not  a  magnanimous 
dignity,  however,  for  she  taunted  the  fallen  Dudley  with  his 
presumption  in  thinking  thai  she.  Queen  of  England,  ever  en- 
tertained ;i  particulai  regard  for  him.  '"What,  ho!  .My  lords 
come  here,  and  hear  the  news:  My  Lord  of  Leicester's  stolen 
marriage  has  eosl    '/"'  a   husband  and  England   a   King.'" 
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Poor  Amy  Etobsarl  is  another  example  of  the  woman  who 
had  to  endure,  bul  owing  to  her  untimely  death  we  can  only 
conjecture  whether  she  would  have  suffered  and  triumphed  as 
Rebecca  did,  thougb  in  a  more  tragic  style,  or  whether  it  was 
a  Fate  more  kind,  that  saw  fit  to  take  her  young  life  rather  than 
condemn  her  to  the  sad  fate  of  the  mad  Lucy  Ashton.  The  only 
child  of  an  indulgent  father,  left  motherless  from  infancy.  Amy 
had  never  been  taught  the  very  necessary  lesson  of  submission 
to  authority.  She  recognized  no  authority.  All  her  young  life, 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  frame  her  wishes  and  leave  to  some- 
one else  the  fulfilment  of  them:  she  possessed  frivolous  tastes 
and  the  education  of  the  times  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  a 
mind  naturally  gay  and  adverse  to  study.  The  betrothed  bride 
of  Tresillian.  her  father's  noble  friend,  it  becomes  somewhat  diffi- 
sult  to  excuse  her  flight  from  borne  without  leaving  that  aged 
lather  with  a  certainty  of  her  fate,  but  it  is  a  child  we  find  in 
Cunmore  Place,  delighted  with  her  handsome  husband  and  the 
beauty  by  which  he  has  surrounded  her:  but  that  it  was  a  strong- 
minded  child  who  held  her  honour  as  the  most  sacred  thing  she 
possessed,  is  shown  by  her  insistence  against  such  a  plausible 
adviser  as  Yarney  that  in  the  eyes  of  God.  if  not  of  the  world, 
she  would  be  true  Countess  of  Leicester.  Dudley  recognized 
that  though  Amy  was  flexible  in  many  matters,  where  her  honour 
was  concerned  not  Elizabeth  on  her  throne  had  more  pride  than 
the  daughter  of  the  obscure  gentleman  of  Devon. 

Her  love  for  Dudley  was  not  of  a  childish  nature.  When 
the  treachery  of  those  around  her  was  forced  upon  her  she  be- 
came a  woman,  strong  in  her  love  and  her  determination  to 
fathom  the  mysteries.  Her  courage  in  the  face  of  inexplicable 
difficulties,  and  her  faith  in  her  husband,  in  spite  of  appearani  s 
is  highly  commendable,  but  she  failed  in  execution.  Scott  says: 
"At  the  most  momentous  period  of  her  life,  she  was  alike  desti- 
tute of  presence  of  mind  and  ability  to  form  for  herself  any 
reasonable  or  prudent  plan  of  conduct." 

While  forsaken,  half  crazed  with  grief,  the  least  welcome 
guest  at  the  revels  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  the  domain  of  her  own 
husband,  the  innate  grandeur  of  Amy's  character  bursts  upon 
us  and  overwhelms  us.  Dragged  before  the  imperious  Queen 
to  tell  her  own  story,  she  forgot  self  and  all  her  wrongs  in  her 
fears  for  Dudley's  safety. 

No  greater  contrast  between  women  both  in  love  with  Hie 
same  man  was  every  shown  than  in  the  demeanor  of  Elizabeth. 
the  Queen,  and  Amy  the  obscure  maiden.     No  one  doubts  which 
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woman  loved  the  perhaps  unworthy  Earl  of  Leicester  with  the 
love  that  ennobles;  no  one  doubts  which  woman  in  that  critical 
moment  showed  herself  a  queen  among  women. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Catholic,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  a  regret  that  in  the  long  gallery  of 
Scott's  women,  so  beautifully  portrayed,  there  is  not  one  true 
Catholic  heroine.  True,  the  two  Queen  Marys  have  been  given 
to  us  historically,  but  the  novelist  has  used  his  privileges  in  in- 
tensifying, rather  than  glossing  over  imperfections,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  beautiful,  gifted,  lovable  but  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots 
is  not  a  satisfying  one. 

I.  MacC. 

Benefits  of  Hbverttstno* 


EK1IAPS  before   narrating   any   benefits  that   may   ac- 
crue from   advertising,  it    would  be  well  to   consider 
"  <§§     wna*    an  advertisement    is.      No   better   definition   can 
7^7^/'-^j    be  uivrn  than  Alacaulay's  trite  description,  "Advertis- 
ers "         ing  is  to  business  what   steam  is  to  machinery      -  the 
kW    great  propelling  power." 

$?  Advertising  is   just    as  tangible   a   commodity  as   any 

other.  Jt  is  the  man  who  doesn't  know  who  claims  that  adver- 
tising is  intangible  and  vague.  But  it  is  the  man  who  knows 
who  gets  profit  out  of  the  money  he  invests.  To  my  mind  ad- 
vertising is  merely  a  suggestion.  Before  the  days  of  the  news- 
paper the  suggestion  was  made  by  display  of  wares  and  by  word 
of  mouth. 

A  good  suggestion  made  through  the  columns  of  a  clean 
home  paper  will  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal.  A  message  de- 
livered by  a  clean,  honest,  truthful  person  will  have  more  weight 
than  one  delivered  by  a  person  of  questionable  character.  It  is 
just  so  with  newspapers.    The  clean  paper  possesses  the  confidence 

and  respect  of  the  entire  people;  its  influence  is  great.  The 
character  of  the  paper  is  shown  in  its  pages  and  style,  just  as 
the  character  of  a  man  may  be  detected  in  his  face. 

No  doubt  there  are  those  who  will  complain  of  getting  little 
profit  from  their  advertisements;  bu1  the  faull  is  invariably  their 
own.     We  have  seen  that  one  must  advertise  in  irood  trustworthy 
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papers.  He  must  do  more  than  that.  If  a  man  wishes  to  reap 
any  greal  benefits  from  advertising  he  must  take  other  pre- 
cautions, -lust  us  tlic  gardener  who  wants  a  good  crop  must 
cultivate  the  ground  carefully  before  sowing  the  seed,  bo  the 
business  man  must  be  careful  in  preparing  his  advertisement. 

[f  the  ad.  is  to  be  read  by  the  people  whom  it  is  to  reach 
there  must  be  no  slips  in  grammar,  spelling  or  punctuation.  All 
such  slips  betoken  illiteracy  or  want  of  thoroughness,  and  are 
sure  to  have  a  bad  effect  so  far  as  results  arc  concerned.  How- 
ever good  the  general  conception  of  the  notice  may  be,  mistake-, 
in  grammar  will  inevitably  be  observed  by  persons  of  any  edu- 
cation, and  the  result  will  be  that  instead  of  being  impressed  by 
the  offer  made,  they  will  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  your  wares 
are  no  better  than  your  grammar,  and  thus  you  will  fail  to  at- 
tract serious  attention. 

With  the  foregoing  precautions  it  is  impossible  for  one  to 
assert  that  advertising  is  not  beneficial.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  different  ways  in  which  a  person  may  be  benefited  ; 
1  shall  endeavour  to  enumerate  but  a  few. 

Let  us  take  a  medium-sized  firm,  which  suddenly  realizes  that 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  business  in  foreign  countries,  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  must  boldly  do  something  to  maintain  its 
reputation,  and  keep  in  line  with  the  ever-increasing  competi- 
tion. Now  if  this  firm  has  not  a  very  large  capital  it  cannot  very 
well  afford  to  send  armies  of  men  all  over  the  world  to  adver- 
tise by  word  of  mouth.  It  cannot  maintain  those  men  in  different 
cities  where  rooms  and  board  are  so  costly,  therefore  it  must 
take  some  cheaper  and  quicker  way.  This  is  done  by  putting 
a  good  ad.  in  the  leading  and  trustworthy  papers  of  the  country. 
If  the  wares  correspond  to  Hie  recommendation  given  in  the  pap- 
ers, the  firm  will  immediately  find  its  trade  increasing  rapidly. 
The  goods  are  shipped  and  sold  for  what  they  were  advertised, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  room  for  fraud  as  there  would  he  if 
agents  were  sent  through  the  country.  How  long  would  it  take 
those  agents  to  work  up  the  trade.'  On  the  contrary  the  news 
is  flashed  through  the  country   by  the  papers  in  a   few  days. 

The  Swift  Specific  Company  and  the  Bradfield  Regulator 
Company  spend  annually  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
in  advertising.  Now  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  think  that 
those  companies  would  use  the  papers  and  periodicals  as  medi- 
ums for  showing  what  they  manufacture  if  they  did  not  reap 
very  urea!  benefits.  If  we  wish  to  recall  a  friend  we  naturally 
have   recourse  to  a  photograph,     dust  as  the   photograph   is  the 
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representation   of  the   friend,   so   a   good  advertisement  is  a  re- 
presentation of  a  company. 

Advertising  has  become  so  common  and  essential  that  even 
the  poorest  firms  use  this  medium  of  becoming  known  to  the 
world.  One  great  firm  in  London  makes  yearly  through  adver- 
tising over  three  millions.  The  New  York  Book  Company  sends 
more  books  to  foreign  ports  than  they  sell  in  the  State  itself. 
This  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  advertising.  But  as  I  said  be- 
fore some  people  deny  that  advertising  is  a  money-making  scheme 
merely  because  they  use  the  worst  newspapers.  A  newspaper 
is  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium  in  proportion  to  its  value 
as  a  news  medium.  The  reliable  journal  wins  steady  readers 
and  steady  advertisers  to  it  with  the  least  urging.  Sensational 
papers  are  read  only  when  a  sensation  is  on.  And  they  are 
quickly  thrown  aside  to  cumber  the  sidewalks  and  car  seats  when 
the  vicious  appetite  that  feeds  on  such  sustenance  has  been  sat- 
isfied. Readers  that  can  be  reached  through  such  mediums,  even 
if  they  be  numerous,  are  those  whom  the  largest  users  of  space 
care  least  to  cultivate. 

F.  COHKERY.  11. 


MORNING. 

The  year's  at  the  Spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at   seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew  pearled  ; 
The   lark's  on   the   wing; 
The  snail  \s   on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in    His  heaven- 
All's   right    with   the    world. 


-Browning. 


i8o 
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Zhc  influence  of  Catholicism  on 
English  literature. 


WILL  state  here,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  "litera- 
ture," a  word  of  very  wide  significance,  will,  in  what 
I  am  ahout  to  say,  be  used  in  its  widesl  sense,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  which  can  never  he  Long, 
or  even  consciously  absent  from  a  Catholic  mind.  that, 
sinee  we  are  dealing  with  the  Church's  place1  and  influence 
in  English  literature,  only  such  literature  as  comes  clearly 
and  distinctly  under  that  influence,  can  have  any  real  interesl 
for  us.  All  else,  it  seems  to  me.  must,  for  us  at  all  events,  fall 
into  the  category  of  those  "many  things*'  which,  as  Thomas  a 
Kempis  is  careful  to  remind  us,  "do  little  or  nothing  profit  the 
soul." 

In  this  connection,  and  at  a  time  when  the  nature  and  effi- 
ciency of  education  have  become  veritable  "shibboleths.'" 
Carlyle  calls  them,  certain  words,  written  some  thirty  years  ago. 
by  the  Anglican,  Dr.  Frederick  Stokes,  in  his  introduction  to 
Dr.  Maitland's  famous  work  on  the  so-called  '"Dark  Ages."  will 
not,  I  think,  seem  out  of  place:  "No  man."  he  writes,  '"who  is 
really  grounded  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  can  be  truly  said  to 
be  ignorant,  and  the  practical  teaching  which  the  early  writers 
of  the  Dark  Ages  obtained  from  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional 
was  of  far  more  real  intellectual  value  than  the  farrago  of  scraps 
of  grammar  and  elementary  arithmetic  to  an  unwilling  genera- 
tion in  Board  Schools  and  such  like."  .May  I  commend  the  pre- 
face, and  the  book  itself,  to  the  reader's  careful  and  appreciative 
study,  and  may  I  also  call  his  attention  to  a  saying  of  Pusey's. 
in  his  preface  to  St.  Aug.  Conf.,  to  the  effect  that  we  are  accum- 
ulating facts,  in  order  to  hide  for  ourselves  our  ignorance  of 
principles? 

I  shall  endeavour,  indeed,  in  the  presentment  of  this  subject. 
to  confine  myself,  as  tar  as  possible,  and  for  sufficiently  obvious 
reasons,  to  the  witness  of  writers  not  of  our  Holy  Faith.  Where 
I  find  myself  constrained  to  depart  from  this  rule,  or  where  I 
venture,  as  1  have  already  indicated  my  purpose  of  doing,  to 
refer  to  my  own  conclusions  and  inferences,  I  shall,  of  course, 
give  due  notification  of  the  fact. 
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The  title  of  my  subjecl  might,  indeed,  and  almost  without 
qualification,  be  changed  to  a  briefer  and  more  comprehensive 
one:  ''The  Bible  in  English  Literature."  For,  whereas,  Garrett, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  English  Bible — you  will  find  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  Garrett  and  Gosse's  "English  Literature" — speaks  of 
the  "almost  exclusively  religious  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  lit- 
erature after  the  conversion  of  that  people  to  Christianity,"  he 
says,  with  equal  emphasis,  that  no  important  literature  owes  so 
great  a  debt  to  the  Scriptures  as  is  owed  by  that  which  Ave  are 
now  considering.  And,  as  showing  to  what  extent  a  "collection 
of  Oriental  writings,"  as  he  justly  calls  them,  have  been  assimi- 
lated by  a  nation  wholly  unconnected  with  Greek  or  Hebrew,  he 
adds  that  "they  seem  to  have  naturalized  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  as  their  own  countrymen."  David,  we  may  say,  is — 
or  was — as  familiar  a  figure  to  the  Bible-reading,  Bible-loving 
Englishman  as  King  Alfred,  and  Samson  as  popular  a  hero  as 
Robin  Hood. 

And  this  description,  you  will  notice,  our  non-Catholic  author 
does  not,  as  we  might  naturally  infer,  confine  to  post-reforma- 
tion, Protestant  England,  but  speaks  of  Bede,  Caedmon,  and 
Alcuin  as  among  the  earliest  translators  of  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular,  and  unhesitatingly  refers  the  "almost  exclusively  re- 
ligious character  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature"  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  Saxon  translation  and  Saxon  paraphrases  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"As  far  back  as  the  English  language  can  be  followed,  there 
are  traces  of  the  work  of  English  translators  of  the  Bible."  This 
is  the  witness  of  another  eminent  Anglican  authority,  the  Rev. 
J.  II.  Blunt,  in  his  contribution  to  the  article,  "England,"  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  While,  therefore,  it  is  literally  true 
that,  as  Freeman  says,  in  his  contribution  to  the  same  work, 
under  the  title  "English  Bible."  "the  Puritan  lived  in  his  Eng- 
lish Bible  as  the  medieval  scholar  lived  in  his  Latin  Bible,"  the 
statement,  as  Garrett's  evidence  goes  to  show,  is  no  less  applic- 
able to  tht'  Catholic  Anglo-Saxon.  Sir  Thomas  More,  indeed,  to 
say  nothing  of  Cranmer,  who  is.  perhaps,  the  better  witness  for 
our  present  purpose,  asserts  that  "the  whole  Bible  was.  long 
before  Wycliffe's  days,  by  virtuous  and  well-learned  men  trans- 
lated into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good  and  godly  people  with 
devotion  well  and  devoutly  read."  These  translations,  as  Gaird- 
ner  shows,  in  his  "Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England," 
were    thus   read    with    the    direct    sanction    and    approval    of   the 
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Ube  influence  of  Catholicism  on 
English  literature. 


WILL  state  here,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  "litera- 
ture," a  word  of  very  wide  significance,  will,  in  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  be  used  in  its  widesl  sense,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  which  can  never  be  long, 
or  even  consciously  absent  from  a  Catholic  mind.  that, 
since  Ave  arc  dealing  with  the  Church's  place  and  influence 
in  English  literature,  only  such  literature  as  comes  clearly 
and  distinctly  under  that  influence,  can  have  any  real  interesl 
for  us.  All  else,  it  seems  to  me,  must,  for  us  at  all  events,  fall 
into  the  category  of  those  "many  things"  which,  as  Thomas  a 
Kempis  is  careful  to  remind  us,  "do  little  or  nothing  profit  the 
soul." 

In  this  connection,  and  at  a  time  when  the  nature  and  effi- 
ciency of  education  have  become  veritable  "shibboleths,"  as 
Carlyle  calls  them,  certain  words,  written  some  thirty  years  ago, 
by  the  Anglican.  Dr.  Frederick  Stokes,  in  his  introduction  to 
Dr.  Maitland's  famous  work  on  the  so-called  "Dark  Ages."  will 
not.  I  think,  seem  out  of  place:  "No  man."  he  writes,  "who  is 
really  grounded  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  can  be  truly  said  to 
be  ignorant,  and  the  practical  teaching  which  the  early  writers 
of  the  Dark  Ages  obtained  from  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional 
was  of  far  more  real  intellectual  value  than  the  farrago  of  scraps 
of  grammar  and  elementary  arithmetic  to  an  unwilling  genera- 
tion in  Board  Schools  and  such  like."  .May  I  commend  the  pre- 
face, and  the  book  itself,  to  the  reader's  careful  and  appreciative 
study,  and  may  I  also  call  his  attention  to  a  saying  of  Pusey's, 
in  his  preface  to  St.  Aug.  Conf..  to  the  effect  that  we  are  accum- 
ulating facts,  in  order  to  hide  for  ourselves  our  ignorance  of 
principles? 

I  shall  endeavour,  indeed,  in  the  presentment  of  this  subject, 
to  confine  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  and  for  sufficiently  obvious 

reasons,  to  the  witness  of  writers  not  of  our  Holy  Faith.  Where 
I  find  myself  constrained  to  depart  from  this  rule,  or  where  1 
venture,  as  I  have  already  indicated  my  purpose  of  doing,  to 
refer  to  my  own  conclusions  and  inferences,  I  shall,  of  course, 
give  due  notification  of  the  fact. 
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The  title  of  my  subject  might,  indeed,  and  almost  without 
qualification,  be  changed  to  a  briefer  and  more  comprehensive 
one:  "The  Bible  in  English  Literature."  For,  whereas,  Garrett, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  English  Bible — you  will  find  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  Garrett  and  Gosse's  "English  Literature" — speaks  of 
the  "almost  exclusively  religious  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  lit- 
erature after  the  conversion  of  that  people  to  Christianity,"  he 
says,  with  equal  emphasis,  that  no  important  literature  owes  so 
great  a  debt  to  the  Scriptures  as  is  owed  by  that  which  we  are 
now  considering.  And,  as  showing  to  what  extent  a  "collection 
of  Oriental  writings,"  as  he  justly  calls  them,  have  been  assimi- 
lated by  a  nation  wholly  unconnected  with  Greek  or  Hebrew,  he 
adds  that  "they  seem  to  have  naturalized  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  as  their  own  countrymen."  David,  we  may  say,  is — 
or  was — as  familiar  a  figure  to  the  Bible-reading,  Bible-loving 
Englishman  as  King  Alfred,  and  Samson  as  popular  a  hero  as 
Robin  Hood. 

And  this  description,  you  will  notice,  our  non-Catholic  author 
does  not,  as  we  might  naturally  infer,  confine  to  post-reforma- 
tion, Protestant  England,  but  speaks  of  Bede,  Caedmon,  and 
Alcuin  as  among  the  earliest  translators  of  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular,  and  unhesitatingly  refers  the  "almost  exclusively  re- 
ligious character  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature"  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  Saxon  translation  and  Saxon  paraphrases  of  the  Tloly 
Scriptures. 

"As  far  back  as  the  English  language  can  lie  followed,  there 
are  traces  of  the  work  of  English  translators  of  the  Bible."  This 
is  the  witness  of  another  eminent  Anglican  authority,  tin1  Rev. 
J.  II.  Blunt,  in  his  contribution  to  the  article,  "England,"  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  While,  therefore,  it  is  literally  true 
that,  as  Freeman  says,  in  his  contribution  to  the  same  work-. 
under  the  title  "English  Bible."  "the  Puritan  lived  in  his  Eng- 
lish Bible  as  the  medieval  scholar  lived  in  his  Latin  Bible."  the 
statement,  as  Garrett's  evidence  goes  to  show,  is  no  less  applic- 
able to  tin1  Catholic  Anglo-Saxon.  Sir  Thomas  More,  indeed,  to 
say  nothing  of  Cranmer,  who  is.  perhaps,  the  better  witness  for 
our  present  purpose,  asserts  that  "the  whole  Bible  was.  long 
before  Wycliffe's  days,  by  virtuous  and  well-learned  men  trans- 
lated into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good  and  godly  people  with 
devotion  well  and  devoutly  read."  These  translations,  as  (iaird- 
ner  shows,  in  his  "Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England," 
were    thus   read    with    the    direct    sanction    and    approval    of   the 
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English   Bishops     It   was  to  these  translations  that  Cranmer  ap- 
pealed as  a  reason  for  issuing  a  fresh  and  authorized  version. 

With  the  mention  of  Wycliffe,  we  pari  company  for  the 
moment  with  our  non-Catholic  authorities,  and  call  as  a  witness 
one  belonging  to  the  Household  of  Faith,  whose  authority  and 
learning  are,  at  the  \ryy  least,  not  interior  to  those  of  any  re- 
ferred or  to  be  referred  to.  In  his  "Old  English  Bible,"  Abbot 
Gasquel  has  given  convincing  reasons  for  asserting  thai  the 
called  "Wycliffe  Bibles,"  still  extant,  being  wholly  free  from  all 
taint  of  "Lollard  pravity,"  are  not  the  work  of  that  rebel 
againsl  the  Church's  divine  authority,  but  must  be  counted  among 
the  Catholic  translations  mentioned  by  the  apostate  Cramner, 
and  "the  holy  and  blissful  martyrs,"  Blessed  Thomas  More. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  on  the  strength  of  the  above 
evidence,  to  speak  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  as  the  source 
and  inspiration  of  English  literature,  and  to  say  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  influence  of  Catholicism  is  synonymous  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible,  with  that,  in  fact,  of  the  Church's  best  gift 
to  European  literature,  medieval  or  modern.  Protestant,  no  less 
than  Catholic. 

I  lay  stress,  possibly  undue  stress,  on  this  point,  just  be- 
cause the  influence  of  the  vernacular  Bible  on  English  literature 
has  been  so  commonly,  I  was  going  to  say  so  impudently,  at- 
tributed to  the  "pure  gospel"  of  Henry  VIII.  the  light  of  which, 
we  are  told  by  an  English  poet,  "first  dawned  in  Bullen's  eyes." 
If  English  literature,  according  to  the  witness  of  writers  indif- 
ferent, if  not  hostile,  to  our  Holy  Faith,  owes  its  beginnings,  its 
form,  its  perfection,  to  the  English  Bible,  it  no  less  surely  owes 
that  vernacular  Bible  to  the  Catholic  Church.  That,  and  nothing 
short  of  that,  is  the  form  and  measure  of  the  influence  of  Catho- 
licism on  English   literature  . 

Garrett,  indeed,  whom  we  called  as  our  (irst  witness,  says, 
in  effect,  that  if  all  that  English  literature  owes,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  English  Bible,  were  withdrawn,  there  would  be 
little  or  nothing  of  interest  or  of  value  remaining.  Stated  dif- 
ferently, it  may  be  safely  said  that  English  literature,  whether 
prior  to.  or  subsequent  to.  the  miscalled  reformation,  is  as  mean- 
ingless, as  incomprehensible,  apart  from  the  English  Bible,  as 
medieval  literature,  according  to  the  Anglican  Dr.  Maitland  — 
in  his  work  already  referred  to  —  is  meaningless  and  incom- 
prehensible apart  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  text  of 
the  Vulgate. 
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His  exact  words,  which  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting,  are 
as  follows:  "The  writings  of  the  Dark  Ages  are,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  made  of  the  scriptures.  ...  I  mean  that  they 
thought  and  spoke  and  wrote  the  thoughts  and  words  and 
phrases  of  the  Bihle,  and  that  they  did  this  constantly  and  habi- 
tually as  the  natural  mode  of  expressing  themselves  ...  in 
histories,  biographies,  familiar  letters,  legal  instruments,  and 
documents  of  every  description.  .  .  Their  ideas,"  he  con- 
tinues, "seem  to  have  fallen  so  naturally  into  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  they  were  constantly  referring  to  them  in  a  way  of 
passing  allusion,  which  is  now  very  puzzling  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Vulgate.  ...  It 
is  a  difficulty,"  he  adds,  "only  to  be  overcome  by  the  help  of  a 
concordance  of  the  Vulgate."  Once  more,  I  venture  to  commend 
this  magnificent  vindication  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  to  your  most 
careful  and  appreciative  study. 

If,  then,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Catholicism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  England,  as  throughout  Latin  Christendom,  was, 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  a  Biblical  religion,  and  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  "was  made  of  the  Scriptures,"  you  will 
see  the  peculiar  force,  the  special  bearing  on  our  subject,  of  the 
quotations  I  am  about  to  make.  You  will  also,  I  trust,  allow 
this  vital  and  essential  fact  that  the  English  people  have,  from 
the  earliest  times,  been  a  Bible-loving  people,  its  due  weight  in 
considering  the  inference  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  draw  from 
it  and  to  submit  to  you,  as  I  shall  presently  do. 

The  Middle  Ages,  we  may  say,  end,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, with  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  roughly 
speaking,  with  the  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan  era.  My  next  witness, 
then,  shall  be  Carlyle,  whom  none  will  suspect  of  bias  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  "In  some  sense,"  he  writes  in  his  Hao 
as  Poet,  "it  may  be  said  that  this  glorious  Elizabethan  era,  with 
its  Shakespeare  as  the  outcome  and  flowerage  of  all  that  had 
preceded  it,  is  itself  attributable  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  And  remark  here,  as  rather  curious,  that  Middle 
Age  Catholicism  was  abolished,  as  far  as  Acts  of  Parliament 
could  abolish  it,  before  Shakespeare,  the  noblest  product  of  it" — 
note  the  words,  of  a  XIX  century,  bitter  hater  of  Popery !  — 
(ih.  noblest  product  of  Middle  Age  Catholicism!)  appeared,  lie 
did  make  his  appearance  nevertheless.  Nature,  at  her  own  lime, 
with  Catholicism  or  what  else  might  be  necessary,  sent  him 
forth,  taking  small  thought  of  Acts  of  Parliament." 

But  if  Shakespeare,   on  such  indisputable   evidence   as  this. 
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is  to  be  counted  as  the  crowning  glory  of  our  .Medieval.  Catholic, 
and  Biblical  English  literature,  we,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike, 
owe  no  less  incalculable  a  debt  to  two  hooks  which  have  mad'' 
Shakespeare's  English  the  true  English  of  our  own  day.  Chan- 
cer, we  may  say,  was  as  unintelligible  to  Shakespeare  as  he  is  to 
us,  Shakespeare  as  intelligible  as  if  he  were  the  contemporary  of 
Scott  or  Tennyson.  We  owe  this,  as  I  say.  to  two  hooks,  which 
have  moulded  and  influenced  English  literature,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  twentieth,  no  less  profoundly, — more  so.  if 
possible — than  it  was  moulded  and  influenced  by  the  vernacular 
Scriptures  from  Caedmon's  days  to  those  of  Blessed  Thomas 
More. 

As  my  next  witness,  therefore.  I  shall  recall  the  historian. 
Freeman,  and  his  article  on  '"England,"  already  referred  to. 
"The  sixteenth  century."  he  writes,  "has  given  us.  in  our  na- 
tional prayer  hook,  and  in  our  national  translation  of  the  Bible, 
models  of  the  English  tongue  which,  as  long  as  they  survive,  will 
survive  to  rebuke  its  corrupters."  He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the 
"authorized"  or  King  James'  version,  of  1611.  though  the  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  "was  the  work  of  men  whose  minds 
had  been  trained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  translation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  taken  as  its  model."  lie  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  wherever  the  "authorized  version"  (still  more, 
we  may  add,  any  later  revision)  "has  departed  from  that  model, 
however  much  it  may  give  us  a  more  accurate  representation  of 
the  original,  it  loses  as  a  piece  of  English  and  of  English  rhythm." 
In  proof  of  this  last  assertion,  he  institutes  a  comparison  be- 
tween Coverdale's  Psalter  of  1530,  as  retained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  Psalter  of  Kill,  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  former. 

This  may,  or  may  not.  be  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  a  typical 
British  ''tory."  But  if,  as  Carlyle  maintains,  the  Elizabethan 
era.  is  "the  outcome  and  rlowerage"  of  Middle  Age  Catholicsm. 
it  is  no  less  literally  true  that  the  English  Bible  of  liill  is  "the 
outcome  and  flowerage"  of  all  pr -vious  vernacular  translations 
of  the  later  ones,  especially,  as  the  very  briefest  comparison  of 
one  text  with  another  will  prove  beyond  question.  If  so.  then 
the  "authorized  version" — -for  that  is  its  real  nature — justly 
claimed  as  the  crowning  glory  (Shakespeare  not  excepted!  of 
English  literature,  and  as  unjustly  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
miscalled  English  reformation,  is.  actually  and  literally,  the 
Church's  gift  to  English  literature.  For.  as  Freeman  says,  the 
King  James  translators  and  revisers  were  men  whose  minds  were 
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trained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, minds  trained  in  and  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  a 
Catholicism  "abolished  as  far  as  Acts  of  Parliament  could  abol- 
ish it,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  conservation  of  all  true 
scholarship,  to  an  extent  which  we  can  hardly  realize.  One  trans- 
lation, or  revision  of  the  Bible  links  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  an  un- 
broken succession,  to  a  preceding  one,  from  King  James'  trans- 
lators back  to  the  venerable  Bede,  and  the  influence  of  the  ver- 
nacular Scriptures  on  English  literature  is  no  less  profound  and 
far-reaching  in  the  eighth  century  than  in  the  sixteenth.  It  were 
well  for  us  could  we  add  :    "Or  in  the  twentieth  !" 

A  study  of  Gairdner's  chapter  on  "The  Reign  of  the  English 
Bible."  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Lollardy  and  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England"  —  which  I  also  commend  to  your  particular 
notice  —  will  give1  you  an  insight  both  into  the  methods  of  un- 
authorized translators  of  the  Bible — or  virulently  heretical,  as 
Tyndale — and  into  Henry's  motives  for  issuing,,  as  "English 
pope,"  an  official  version.  It  will  also  prove — if  it  needs  prov- 
ing, that  the  Bishops,  against  whose  authority  the  king  had,  for 
his  own  evil  purposes,-  secretly  encouraged  every  pestilent  pamph- 
leteer whom  he  had  previously  banished,  objected,  not  to  ver- 
nacular versions  of  the  Scriptures, — which  they  had  sanctioned 
for  the  use  of  the  faithful — but  to  unauthorized,  one  may  say 
wilfully  falsified  versions,  containing  notes  and  commentaries 
aggressively  and  scurrilously  anti-Catholic.  11  was  only  attacks 
on  his  own  authority  which  Henry  resented.  Thai  he  should 
first  forbid,  and  then  permit,  the  importation  of  such  works  into 
England,  as  it  happened  to  suit  his  ends  and  policy,  is  merely 
consistent  with  his  character. 

The  a  hove  claim  as  to  the  Church's  share  in  giving  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  in  all  its  revisions,  from  Bede's  to  .lames  the  First's, 
to  a  Catholic  and  to  a  non-Catholic  England  alike,  anticipates,  to 
some  extent,  the  inference  I  wish  to  submit,  presently,  to  your 
consideration.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself,  in  conclusion, 
with  a  brief  reference  to  that  other  work,  the  influence  of  which, 
on  England's  literature.  Freeman  ranks,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
"our  national  translation  of  the  Bible,"  namely,  "our  national 
prayer  book,"  as  he  calls  it. 

Not  only  has  the  English  Bible,  "the  sole  literary,  as  it  is 
the  sole  spiritual  reading  of  countless  millions  of  English  peo- 
ple" —  to  quote  Freeman  once  more  —  produced  ;i  very  distinct 
and  characteristic  type  of  British  Protestant,  or  did.  till  the  dawn 
of  the  "higher   criticism,"  but  the   Book  of   Common    Prayer, 
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which  may  fairly  be  called  the  Anglican  Breviary  and  Missal 
combined, — used  by  laity  and  clergy  alike. — has  no  less  sorely 
produced,  in  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  its  use  and  teaching, 
an  equally  distinct  and  characteristic  type  of  "English  Church- 
man." It  is  a  type,  moreover,  which,  spiritual  and  literary  — 
the  latter  is  worth  noting,  here — is  mosl  assuredly  not  to  be 
classed  as  "Protestant,"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  name. 
even  if  it  cannot  be  called  Catholic.  The  mere  mention  of  a  few 
typical  names,  culled  by  Augustine  Birrell,  in  his  charming 
say  on  the  Via  Media,  from  Newman's  "Loss  and  (Jain.*'  will 
suffice  to  prove  my  contention.  "T  am  embracing  that  creed," 
so  the  quotation  runs,  "which  upholds  the  divinity  of  tradition 
with  Laud,  consent  of  Fathers  with  Beveridge,  a  visible  Church 
with  Bramhall,  dogma  with  Bull,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  with 
Thorndyke,  penance  with  (.Jeremy)  Taylor,  prayers  for  the  dead 
with  Ussher,  celibacy,  asceticism,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  with 
Bingham."  You  may  add,  if  you  will,  as  more  homely  types, 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  original  of  "John  Inglesant,"  George  Her- 
bert, his  biographer  Izaak  Walton  (the  "compleat  angler"),  and 
Samuel  Johnson. 

But  if  this  be  granted  you  will.  I  trust,  admit  the  cogency 
of  the  inference  with  which  I  will  close  this  attempt  to  show 
the  influence  of  Catholicism  on  English  literature,  from  Bede's 
day  to  our  own.  That  inference  is  that,  since  the  English  Bible 
is,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  Church's  gift  to  the  English  people,  non- 
Catholic,  no  less  than  Catholic,  and  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  an  unauthorized  adaptation  of  the  Breviary  and 
Missal,  no  less  due  to  her,  it  is  for  us.  to  whom  all  that  is  besl 
in  both  belongs,  by  divine  right,  to  reclaim  in  both  the  heritage 
which  the  English  Catholic  laity  have  neglected  or  ignored  fdr 
the  last  three  centuries.  The  sheep  are  no  less  sheep,  as  Saint 
Gregory  reminds  us,  because  the  wolves  sometimes  "come  to  us 
in  sheep's  clothing.''  The  Bible,  and  the  essential  parte  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  are  not  less  Catholic  because  they  have  fallen  into 
the  use  and  possession  of  those  who  deny  both  their  literary  and 
spiritual  debt  to  the  Church,  even  as.  or  because,  they  deny  her 
God-given  authority. 

Tf  we  admit  the  source  and  means  of  Catholic  influence  on 
English  literature,  the  Bible,  namely,  and  the  Breviary;  if  we 
acknowledge  their  secondary  effect,  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
literary  and  spiritual  type  of  character,  in  our  Catholic  ancestors, 
lay  and  clerical,  in  our  present  Catholic  clergy  and  religious, 
and  among  many  of  our  separated  brethren,  we  must   return  to 
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the  old  paths  which,  to  our  irretrievable  spiritual  loss,  our  laity 
have  forsaken,  and  find  them  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of 
peace,  the  very  "highway  of  our  God." 

One  last  word,  in  a  conclusion  which,  I  fear,  has  been  un- 
duly deferred.  When  you  next  read  the  Psalms  "Ferine  Quartae," 
these  two  verses  of  one  of  them  may,  perhaps,  recur  to  your 
memories,  as  examples  of  that  "English  Breviary"  which  has 
had  so  profound  an  effect  on  the  national  character,  as  well  as 
on  the  national  literature.  For  the  verse  beginning.  Rex  virtutum, 
you  will  read  as  follows:  "Kings  with  their  armies  did  flee  and 
were  discomfited,  and  they  of  the  household  divided  the  spoil." 
For  the  verse  beginning,  Praevenerunt  principes,  thus:  "The 
singers  go  before,  the  minstrels  follow  after,  in  the  midst  are 
the  damsels  playing  with  the  timbels. "  This,  however.  Psalm 
36,  verse  37,  (Feriae  SecundaO  is  not  less  typical.  For  Custodi 
innocentiam,  and  the  rest,  you  will  read :  ' '  Keep  innocency,  and 
take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right,  for  that  shall  bring  a 
man  peace  at  the  last." 

These  translations,  as  they  stand,  date,  I  may  remind  you, 
from  the  year  1530,  at  least,  if  not  earlier,  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago.  If  they  are  still  as  familiar  to  us  as  those  of  our 
own  time,  if  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  for  so  long  a  period,  we  owe  it  to  the 
English  Bible  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  English 
literature,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  owes  both  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

F.  W.  GREY,  Lit.  D. 


DAWN. 

An  angel,  robed  in  spotless  white, 
Bent  down  and  kissed  the  sleeping  Night. 
Night  woke  to  blush  ;  the  sprite  was  gone. 
Men  saw  the  blush  and  called  it  dawn. 

— Dunbar. 
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Zhc  Zhvee  Xanguages  of  the  Cross. 


EADING  St.  John's  touching  story  of  the  Redeemer's 
Passion  we  find,  in  the  description  of  the  closing  scene, 
these  words:     "'And   Pilate  wrote  a   title,  and   put   it 
on  the  cross.     And  the   writing  was.     ".Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth the   King  of  the  -lews.'      This    title    then    read 
many  of  the  -lews;     .     .     .     and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  and  Latin."     I '  S.  John:  xix.  19.  20).     Now  tl 
three  tongues  are  called  the  "Three  Languages  of  the  Cross.'" 

Whatever  was  Pilate's  motive  in  setting  up  this  inscription 
over  the  head  of  the  Messiah,  there  was  truly  a  certain  peculiar 
fitness  in  this  fact,  that  through  all  the  agony  of  the  Crucifixion, 
through  the  darkness  and  the  convulsions  of  Nature,  through 
the  rending  of  the  Veil  of  the  Temple,  these  three  mute  witness  - 
of  God's  kingship  and  almightiness  should  stand  over  His  head. 
For  they  had  done,  were  doing,  and  were  destined  to  do  great 
things  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  marvellous  and  merciful 
designs  with  man. 

In  the  number  three,  which  Plato  calls  the  "mother  and  the 
mistress  of  all  numbers,"  there  is  a  mystic  nature.  The  most 
Holy  Trinity — suhlimest  of  all  wonders — is  the  perfect  type  of 
excellence  in  three.  The  Wise  Men  that  followed  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  of  Juda  were  three;  and  three  are  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues. Faith  and  Hope  and  Love.  Three  countries.  Greece,  Italy, 
and  England,  have  produced  the  three  great  epics.  And  so  it 
was  only  in  accordance  with  this  plan  of  the  universe — trinity 
in  unity  and  unity  in  trinity — that  this  unique  inscription  should 
be  written  in  the  three  tongues  specially  set  aside  by  God  from 
all  the   languages  and  dialects  of  the  earth. 

In  the  designs  of  the  Omnipotent,  who.  from  the  beginning 
of  ages,  bad  willed  to  have  for  a  long  succession  of  centuries 
a  peculiar  people  to  be  the  guardians  of  His  laws  and  the  keepers 
of  His  commandments,  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  an  instrument 
by  no  means  insignificant.  Language  is  one  oi  the  three  great 
marks  of  distinction  between  races;  and  with  the  singular  and 
most  honourable  exception  of  Ireland,  every  great  nationality 
that  lost  its  language  has  become  absorbed  in  some  stronger 
people.  And  Ireland  has  remained  startlingly  distinct  from  the 
Sister   Island   only   because   her  children   bad   a    superabundance. 
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God  be  thanked,  of  love  for  their  Faith;  and  Religion  as  a 
factor  of  national  distinctiveness  is  more  potent  than  even  lan- 
guage. The  Jewish  people  had  a  peculiar  mission,  and  they  lived 
under  a  dispensation  of  stern  magnificence.  God's  law  with  them 
was  a  code  of  awful  Justice  rathen  than  of  that  sweet  mercy 
which  His  Son.  in  the  fulness  of  time,  brought  alike  to  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  Hebrew  people,  a  mere  handful  in  the  vast,  swarm- 
ing multitudes  of  the  Gentiles,  had  to  be  "salted  with  fire"  that 
they  might  escape  corruption.  In  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ocean 
wave  beating  on  the  rocks,  in  the  thunder  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  in  the  moaning  of  winter  winds,  we  seem  to  hear  some 
echo,  as  it  were,  of  the  genius  of  their  tongue, — grand,  power- 
ful, unrelenting,  majestic   sad, 

When  the  expected  of  nations  came,  and  came  to  all,  there 
was  already  a  language  fit  to  be  the  depository  of  His  Testament. 
God  seemed  to  need  a  tongue  that  would  have  the  twin  charac- 
teristics of  beauty  and  of  universality;  and  if  any  speech  of  man 
can  be  called  God's  language,  it  is  the  Greek,  "which."  says  an 
eminent  writer,  "from  its  propriety  and  true  Catholicity  is  made 
for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  in  every  subject 
and  under  every  form  of  writing."  The  Most  High  Himself 
consecrated  its  very  alphabet — "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  the  first  and  the  last."  And  so  that  New 
Testament  of  Love  was  written  by  .Jewish  men  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  even  before  their  time,  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures had  been  almost  miraculously  clothed  in  a  Greek  dress. 
Everything  beautiful  in  Nature  and  sublime  in  Art  finds  fit  de- 
scription in  the  tongue  of  Athens.  It  lias  the  rippling  music  of 
the  running  brook  and  the  loud  voice  of  the  mountain  torrent- 
It  lulls  by  its  almost  sensual  sweetness  and  rouses  to  frenzy  by 
its  passionate  accents. 

It,  too,  had  its  peculiar  mission.  Heaven  permitted  that 
succeeding  ages  should  have  a  type  of  excellence  purely  human 
in  the  Grecian  tongue  and  in  the  Grecian  people,  and  that  this 
people  should  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  third  greal  Empire  of 
Antiquity.  What  the  Greek  race,  by  its  philosophy,  ils  poetry. 
its  modes  of  thought,  its  lofty  standard  of  excellence  in  Art. 
has  done  for  us,  it  were  vain  to  calculate.  One  does  not  gauge 
the  unfathomable. 

I'.nt  Greek  was  too  difficult  of  fluent  attainment  by  foreigners 
to  become  the  almost  universal  language  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
and  so  the  Giver  of  speech  had  already  prepared  a  voice  for  the 
liturgy  and  offices   of  His  Spouse.      It     was    the    Latin    tongue. 
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Sprung  originally  from  a  hardy  Etruscan  stock,  Latin  is  a  happy 

blending  of  the  somewhat  stern  majesty  of  Hebrew  with  the 
^Eolian  sweetness  of  the  Greek.  It  has  neither  all  the  coldness 
of  the  North  nor  all  the  fervour  of  the  South,  but  is  rather  of 
the  temperate  clime  and  is  "all  things  to  all  men." 

Latin  is,  above  all.  the  language  of  the  Church.  We  love  it 
for  that  alone,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  giving  it 
our  love —  and  there  are  many.  It  is  the  life-long  friend  of  even 
the  lowliest  Catholic  Christian.  In  the  simple  eloquence  of  a 
great  man,  "It  rocks  his  cradle  and  it  follows  his  hearse."  When 
the  regenerating  waters  of  baptism  are  poured  on  his  brow,  and 
when  the  thrilling  strains  of  the  Dies  trae  rise  up  and  float  away 
beside  his  bier,  it  is  in  Latin  that  the  voice  of  the  Church  is 
heard,  sanctifying,  blessing,  consoling.  When  he  is  laid  away 
to  his  long,  long  sleep  under  the  churchyard  tree,  the  solemn 
mass  of  requiem  for  the  departed  soul  goes  up  from  earth  to 
heaven  in  the  Latin  tongue.  And  during  this  mortal  life,  when 
he  had  been  time  and  again  at  enmity  with  God  and  had  come 
for  his  Maker's  pardon,  the  minister  of  that  God  pronounced  the 
blessed  words  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  in  the  same  noble 
language.  On  the  happiest  day  of  children's  lives — the  day  of 
First  Communion — when  the  priest  is  about  to  give  them  the 
"Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven"  and  the  Precious  Blood 
that  was  so  lavishly  poured  out  for  them  on  Calvary,  they  hear 
him  at  the  supreme  moment,  when  God  is  about  to  enter  their 
hearts,  pray  that  this  Divine  Body  may  preserve  their  souls  unto 
life  everlasting.  And  the  prayer  is  still  uttered  in  Latin.  Wher- 
ever the  "clean  oblution"  is  made  among  the  Gentiles  in  all  the 
quarters  of  the  world  is  heard  the  solemn  music  of  the  Roman 
tongue.  And  wherever  the  Catholic  goes,  mayhap  in  exile  and 
in  sore  bitterness  of  heart  to  some  far-off  land  and  to  some 
foreign  people,  even  though  he  be  a  poor  ignorant  man.  he  is 
almost  the  brother  of  Cicero  and  CVsar,  for  the  moment  he  enters 
a  Catholic  Church  his  heart  thrills  at  the  familiar  sound  of  their 
language.  Marvellous  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
has  thus  established  the  brotherhood  of  all  ages  and  nations  by 
her  divinely-guided  choice  of  the  Latin  tongue!  And  so  this 
tongue  is  not  really  dead,  but  has  outlived  the  wonders  of  Pagan 
Home,  the  colossal  power  of  her  people,  the  strife  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Caesars,  the  like  of 
which,  in  the  words  of  De  Quincy.  "vast,  unexampled,  im- 
measurable," will  never  be  seen  again. 

In  every  College  and  House  of  Higher    Education    in    the 
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Christian  World,  Hebrew  and  Latin  and  Greek  hold  a  most  hon- 
ourable place.  So  potent  is  the  influence  of  the  tongues  of  Greece 
and  Rome  that  it  is  the  excellenc  of  its  classical  course  which 
gives  the  academic  tone  to  a  College  and  places  it  in  the  front 
rank.  These  languages  then  are  not  dead.  Dead,  did  I  say? 
No :  truly  not  dead  while  they  are,  as  they  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  potent  guides  and  teachers  to  give  youth  those  habits  of  ac- 
curate and  close  inspection,  of  patient  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion, of  manful,  dauntless  perseverance,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  Victory.  Not  dead,  indeed,  while  they  live  to  be  among 
the  best  and  highest  aids  of  the  Christian  instructor  in  giving  to 
the  young  that  refinement  and  that  gentleness  which  have  earn- 
ed for  these  studies  the  name  of  the  Humanities.  Surely  not  dead 
while  they  still  tell  us  the  record  of  everything  great,  grand, 
eventful,  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  "vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  to  man."' 

J.  F.  WATERS.  M.A.,  LLD. 

[This  posthumous  M.S.  of  our  distinguished  alumnus  has  been 
kindly  given  to  the  RevieAV  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
—Ed.] 


O  for  a  booke  in  a  shady  nooke, 

Either  indoors  or  out 
With  the  green  leaves  whispering  overhead, 

Or  the  frost  and  snow  about ; 
Where  I  may  reade  all  at  mine  ease, 

Both  of  the  newe  and  the  olde ; 
For  a  right  good  boo  Ice  wherein  to  looke, 

Is  better  to  me  than  gold. 


****" cl  •"■* *** 
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FILTRATION  OF  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

The  quality  of  water  for  human  consumption  depends  upon 
the  polluting  and  purifying  influences  to  which  it  lias  been  sub- 
jected before  reaching  the  consumer.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
general  health  of  a  community  using  a  sewage  polluted  water 
gradually  falls  lower  and  lower  and  the  death  rate  increases 
proportionately.  Of  the  diseases  most  frequently  following  the 
use  of  an  impure  water,  typhoid  fever  holds,  at  the  present  day. 
the  most  prominent  position  in  the  public  eye.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  as  yet  unexplained,  that  the  change  from  an  impure  water 
to  a  pure  supply  diminishes  the  sickness  and  death  rate,  not  only 
from  typhoid  fever,  hut  also  from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and 
other  serious  diseases.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  certain  cities  using 
a  sewage  polluted  water  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  is 
many  times  more  than  thai  for  cities  using  a  filtered  water  sup- 
ply taken   from  the  same   source. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are   two  methods  in  use   for  the 

lilt  rat  ion  of  public  water  supplies;  they  are  known  as  the  "Slow 
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Sand"  filtration  and  "Mechanical"  filtration.  In  the  Former 
type,  the  water  filters  through  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  at  vary- 
ing rates  of  from  two  to  five  million  gallons  per  acre  every 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  character  of  the  water.  In 
mechanical  filtration,  a  precipitate  is  first  added  to  the  water, 
which  is  then  passed  through  a  medium  of  sand  under  pressure. 
the  rate  of  filtration  being  many  times  more  than  in  the  slow 
sand  filters. 

The  type  of  filter  best  suited  for  any  particular  water  must 
be  carefully  considered  before  adoption  by  a  municipality,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  a  competent  sanitary  engineer.  When 
either  system  can  be  used,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
primary  cost  and  annual  maintenance.  The  slow  sand  filters  cost. 
approximately,  ^30.000  per  million  gallons  of  the  daily  consump- 
tion and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  this  per  annum  for  operating; 
while  a  mechanical  filter  costs  about  one-fourth,  and.  if  carefully 
operated,  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  as  regards  purification  can 
be  obtained.  This  is  well  exemplified  at  Chatham,  Ontario,  where 
for  some  years  filters  of  this  latter  class  have  been  in  operation. 
the  water  treated  being  that  of  the  river  Thames. 

The  attention  of  the  public,  as  well  as  health  and  municipal 
authorities,  has  been  directed  during  the  past  few  months  to  the 
purification  of  water  by  means  of  the  addition  of  small,  very 
small  quantities  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  otherwise1  known  as 
chloride  of  lime.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  the  process  is  a 
very  simple  one;  indeed  so  simple  that  a  child  might  almost 
direel  the  treatment.  H  is  true  that  in  case  of  emergency,  muni- 
cipal and  health  authorities  may.  under  the  direction  of  a  sanitary 
engineer,  improvise  the  means  for  the  application  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite and  thus  prevent  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  when  the 
water  is  sewage  polluted;  but  for  the  proper  and  scientific  in- 
stallation, as  well  as  for  the  oversight  and  management,  expert 
services  give  the  best  results,  and  where  a  municipality  will  pay 
for  the  services  of  an  expert,  the  expenditure  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  results  obtained.  These  facts  are  clearly 
shown  by  the  work  and  operation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bubbly 
Creek  Water  Purification  Plant  of  the  Union  Stock  Yard  and 
Transit  Co.  al  Chicago,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
two  years. 

The  following  information,  descriptive  of  it.  is  taken  from 
the  report  of  C.  A.  .Jennings,  chief  chemist  and  superintendent 
of  filtration  : 
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First,  as  to  the  class  of  water.  Bubbly  ("reck  receives  the 
sewage  of  some  350,000  people  —  about  the  population  of  the 
city  of  .Montreal,  and  a  larger  population  than  the  city  of  To- 
ronto. The  normal  size  of  the  creek  is  not  given  but  the  bac- 
terial results  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  show  the  maximum 
to  have  been  2,350,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  (about  18 
drops),  while  the  minimum  was  30,000  —  the  average  being 
.'554.000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Without  entering  into  the  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
plant  consists  of  pumps,  a  canal,  now  part  of  the  sedimentation 
system,  3  pairs  of  settling  basins  and  mechanical  filters.  From 
these  latter  the  treated  water  flows  into  the  clear-water  well  and 
from  thence  it  is  supplied  to  the  stock  yards. 

Consequent  upon  the  close  and  intelligent  oversight  main- 
tained, various  changes  have  been  made  both  in  the  operation 
of  the  plant  and  in  the  chemicals  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
water.  These  can  be  learned  in  detail  by  reference  to  th  "Engi- 
neering Record"  of  September  24th,  1910.  At  the  present  time, 
the  coagulant  used  is  sulphate  of  alumina,  a  solution  of  a  strength 
of  3.3  per  cent,  being  used.  Subsequently  hypochlorite  solution 
of  the  strength  of  1.2  per  cent,  is  added,  after  which  the  water 
passes  through  the  filters  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  operating  this  particular  plant,  the 
contract  guarantee  called  for  nothing  in  excess  of  twenty  dollars 
per  million  gallons,  this  to  include  cost  of  chemicals,  labour,  and 
power  for  pumping,  but  not  depreciation  charges  and  interest  on 
investment.  The  cost  of  operation  has  averaged  only  $10.54  per 
million  gallons,  and  a  still  further  reduction  in  cost  of  operation 
will  be  shown,  as,  since  the  use  of  hypochlorite,  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  some  60  per  cent,  has  been  made  in  respect  to  chemicals 
alone. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Jennings  for 
this  practical  demonstration  of  how  water  strongly  polluted  with 
sewage  may  be  converted  into  a  potable  water  of  a  high  quality. 
The  reporter  states  it  was  drunk  by  himself  and  his  assistants 
in  preference  to  the  city  water,  and  he  significantly  adds.  "There 
has  never  been  a  single  case  of  sickness  or  intestinal  disorder 
caused  by  doing  so." 

Undoubtedly,  municipalities  having  water  supplies  liable  to 
contamination  by  sewage  have  much  to  learn  from  this  interest- 
ing work  and  they  certainly  can  have  no  excuse  hereafter  For 
serving  out  to  the  public  a  sewage-polluted  water. 
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The  "Patrician"  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  origination 
of  certain  manufactured  articles  and  the  development  of  certain 
other  thing's  during  the  "Dark  Ages."  The  essay  proves  to  us 
that  they  were  "Ages  of  Light,"  besides  showing  us  the  super- 
iority of  the  mental  activities  of  man  during  that  period. 

"Acta  Victoriana"  has  a  splendid  article  on  "The  Value  of 
a  College  Education."  It  outlines  its  use  and  abuse,  fully  de- 
scribing the  proper  use  of  an  education.  It  continues  to  say  that 
when  one  has  acquired  a  good  College  education  and  is  compell- 
ed to  leave  the  institution  of  learning,  he  ought  not  to  consider 
himself  the  finished  product  but  merely  a  humble  seeker  fully 
equipped  for  exploitation  in  that  boundless  field  of  knowledge. 

The  "Xavier"  is  full  of  interesting  stories,  and  a  casual 
glance  at  their  titles  compels  one  to  probe  into  their  composition. 
"Political  Honor:  Its  Champion,  The  Revival  of  an  Old  Italian 
Custom,"  and  "A  Bulbous  Nose  and  an  Imagination"  are  de- 
lightful stories  well  worth  reading. 

The  "Niagara  Rainbow"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Catholic 
magazine.  Its  beautifully  illustrated  pages  and  nicely  written 
stories  make  it  a  welcome  visitor  on  our  table; 

The  "Viatorian"  contains  a  nice  treatise  on  "Schools  as 
Nurseries  of  Scholarship  and  Morality."  It  points  out  the  es- 
sentials which  form  the  character  of  a  young  man  attending  a 
Catholic  College.  The  good  training  lie  receives  whilst  there  is 
a  great  factor  in  his  make-up,  and  he  is  not  easily  swerved  from 
the  path  of  "duty  and  righteousness"  as  he  who  attends  a  col- 
lege and  is  his  own  master.  "The  Historical  Value  of  Art  "  should 
not  be  passed  over,  as  it  deals  with  the  Arts  of  the  early  nations 
such  as  Egypt,  Greece  and  Home,  and  is  very  interesting. 

We  heartily  welcome  a  new  visitor  to  our  sanctum  in  the 
bright  little  "Rocket." 


iq6 
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The  ".May  Courl  News,"  the  organ  of  the  Ottawa  .May  Court, 
is  a  brighl  little  paper,  repjete  with  items  of  interest,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  young  ladies  who  constitute  its  editorial 
staff.  Articles  particularly  instructive  in  the  January  issue  were: 
The  Club  Work,  by  .Miss  Adele  Gorman;  The  Constitution,  by 
.Miss  Borden;  Events  of  Interest,  by  Miss  La.Mothe. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges:  "Vox 
Lycei,"  "Queen's  University  Journal,"  "The  Notre  Dame  Scho- 
lastic*1 "College  Mercury."' "The  Philomathean  .Monthly."  "The 
Exponent,"  "The  Geneva  Cabinet."*  "The  McGill  Martlett," 
"Vox  Wesleyana."  "The  Laurel."  "The  Pharos."  "The  Comet." 
"The  O.A.C.  Review."  "The  Rocket,"  "Georgetown  College 
Journal."  "The  Young  Eagle.'*  "The  Manitoba  College  Jour- 
nal," "The  Hates  Student."  "The  Trinity  University  Review."* 
"St.  .Mary's  Chimes."'  "Niagara  Index."  "The  Mitre.*"  "Mc- 
Master  University  Monthly."  "Collegian."  "The  Gateway,"  "St. 
John's  University  Record,"  "Schoolman."  "  Columbiad."  "Ford- 
ham  Monthly,"  "Allisonia,"  "Naverian."  "Echoes  from  St. 
Ann's."  "Red  and  White." 


What  to  teat 

anfc 
where  to  net  it. 


Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  have  just 
published  a  "Missal  for  the  Laity."  printed  on  India  paper, 
bound  in  black  embossed  cloth,  (16mo.,  1,800  pages,  net  $1.85 
the  only  complete  Roman  Missal  in  the  English  language,  so- 
cially adapted  for  North  America.  Latin  text  side  by  side  with 
English;  also  "God,  Christ  and  the  Church."  Catholic  doctrine 
and  practice  explained,  with  answers  to  objections  and  examples, 
by  Rev.  Bonaventure  Hammer.  O.F.M.,  (500  pages,  net  $2.00). 
Sold  in  connection  with  "Benziger's  Magazine"  as  follows:  "God 
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Christ,  and  the  Church,"  net  .+2.00;  "Benziger's  Magazine,  +2.00: 
total,  +4.00.  Special  combination  price,  +3.00.  •"Spiritual  Con- 
siderations," a  new  book  dealing  with  religious  and  spiritual  life, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  service  only  to  priests  and  re- 
ligious, (12mo,  net  +1.25),  by  Fr.  II.  Reginald  Buckler,  O.P. ;  and 
"Chief  Ideas  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism,"  with  instructions  and 
answers,  arranged  according  to  the  method  of  Rev.  -John  Furniss. 
C.SS.R.  (Paper  cover,  per  100,  +3.25),  by  Rev.  John  E.  Mullett, 
who  has  prepared  this  work  to  make  the  study  of  Catechism  more 
concentrated  for  the  pupil  but  without  any  further  tax  on  the 
pupil's  mental   powers. 

"The  First  Half  Century  of  Ottawa." 

We  are  indebted  to  McLeod  Stewart,  Esq.,  MA..,  for  a  copy 
of  his  extremely  interesting  book,  "The  First  Half  Century  of 
Ottawa."  Mr.  Stewart  has  grown  up  with  our  fair  Capital  and 
has  served  it  faithfully  as  Alderman  and  Mayor,  so  that  he  is 
well  qualified  to  describe  its  development  and  portray  its  varied 
splendours.  Every  industry  and  enterprise  and  activity  receives 
its  meed  of  recognition  from  his  sympathetic  pen,  and  the  most 
notable  public  and  private  buildings,  as  well  as  many  of  the  city's 
beauty  spots,  are  reproduced  in  a  wealth  of  fine  half-tone  engrav- 
ings. The  book  is  tastefully  bound,  published  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  and  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  one  who  takes 
an  interest  or  would  interest  others  in  Ottawa,  "the  Washington 
of  the  North." 


Hmong  the  fll>aoa3ines. 

The  "Educational  Review"  contains  this  month  a  rather  in- 
teresting item  on  the  "Natural  Hoy."  This  paper  shrewdly  re- 
cognizes the  problem  of  the  growing  boy.  Fie  is  so  full  of 
energy,  that  unless  an  outlet  is  found  for  it  he  is  almost  sure  to 
become  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  The  question  is,  what  to  do 
with  him.  'Tut  him  under  a  barred"  till  he  gets  sense,  as  Oar- 
lyle  puts  it?  Tell  him  to  "sil  still".'  No,  the  boy  is  so  lull  of 
what  the  Germans  call  the  "wanderlust."  or  an  inordinate  desire 
to  explore  the  whole  world,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
him  keep  still.  But  there  is  at  once  a  readier  and  a  more  profiting 
way  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Teach  him  something  which  will 
interest  him.  Teach  him  to  draw.  From  this  he  will  learn  at- 
tention and  accuracy.     Teach  him  to  read,  and  begin  by  reading 
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for  him.  There  is  no  boy  who  will  not  listen  with  all  the  ardour 
of  his  soul  to  strong  tales  of  adventure,  and  conquest,  and  ex- 
ploration. Lastly,  if  he  is  a  bright  boy  and  at  school,  guard 
against  his  becoming  too  fond  of  reading  and  too  neglectful  of 
the  vigor  which  comes  from  contact  with  the  keen  air  of  every- 
day <  life. 

The  "Ave  Maria"  sets  forth  some  very  striking  opinions  on 
the  purpose  of  the  world,  in  its  issue  of  this  present  month.  It 
says  that  the  antagonism  between  religion  and  science,  which  we 
used  to  hear  so  much  about,  is  apparently  almost  at  an  end.  It 
mentions  in  support  of  this  statement  the  names  of  two  gentle- 
men highly  placed  in  the  scientific  world  —  Dr.  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  The  former  in  his  new  book. 
"The  World  of  Life,"  expresses  the  belief  that  the  purpose  of 
the  universe  is  "the  education  and  development  of  mankind  for 
an  enduring  spiritual  existence."  The  writer,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  after  a  long  siege  of  deep  science,  is  ready  to  retire  from 
life  holding  out  to  religion  not  a  venomous  missile  but  a  quiet 
olive  branch.  The  example  of  two  such  men  as  Dr.  Wallace  and 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  ought  to  be  a  confirmation  the  most  strengthen- 
ing to  many  souls  weakening  in  their  fidelity  to  religion. 

In  the  'Chronicle'  of  the  "America"  we  notice  that  some 
space  is  given  to  the  recent  occurrences  which  have  disturbed  a 
portion  of  the  English  London.  Towards  the  end  of  December, 
the  police  learned  that  a  gang  in  a  Houndsditch  house  was  pierc- 
ing the  wall  of  a  jeweller's  shop.  Four  men  were  shot  in  inter- 
fering with  them.  In  January  two  of  the  gang  were 
rounded  up  in  a  house  at  Stepney.  They  resisted  arrest  with 
a  hail  of  bullets.  A  call  for  aid  brought  1.500  police,  the  Scots 
Guards,  Field  Artillery,  and  the  Home  Secretary.  A  constant 
fire  for  six  hours  ■ — ■  almost  as  long  as  the' battle  of  Waterloo  — 
between  besiegers  and  besieged,  constituted  the  new  famous 
"Battle  of  Stepney."  Finally,  straw  kindled  to  smoke  them  out. 
resulted  in  the  burning  of  the  "fortress"  and  its  inmates:  while 
seven  persons  among  the  police  and  bystanders  met  their  deal  lis. 
The  pertinent  question  of  the  "America"  with  relation  to  all 
this  is:  "Why  does  England  shoot  down  these  Anarchists  when 
she  protects  them  so  long  as  they  wish  to  operate  against  other 
countries  only?"  A  very  pertinent  question  indeed.  Why  does 
she;  Because,  perhaps,  they  never  troubled  her  before:  though 
hatching  all  the  while  infamous  designs  against  the  heads  of 
Continental    rule. 
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pnorunt  TTemporum  gloves. 

Rev.  Father  Carey  of  Micaville  was  a  visitor  at  Varsity  re- 
cently. 

Rev.  Father  Cavanagh,  Corkery,  Out.,  called  at  the  Seminary 
last  week  to  see  his  nephew,  Mr.  W.  Cavanagh. 

Messrs.  M.  J.  Smith.  Pakenham;  C.  D.  O'Gofman,  Douglas; 
J.  Burke,  Pembroke;  M.  Doyle,  Killaloe;  M.  O'Gara,  Ottawa,  and 
A.  Stanton,  Fitzroy  Harbor,  who  are  attending  the  Grand  Semi- 
nary, Montreal,  paid  a  visit  to  friends  at  Alma  Mater  while  on 
their  way   home   for  a  couple  of  weeks'  holidays. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  Breen  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  marks  in  the  Theology  examinations  recently 
held  at  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  and  we  may  add  that 
William  made  his  Philosophy  course  in  one  year,  which  is  some- 
thing rarely  done. 

.Mr.  II.  Chartrand  of  last  year's  Matriculation  class,  who  is 
a  medical  student  at  McGill,  came  to  Ottawa  to  see  Varsity  and 
Laval  cross  stieks  in  the  first  game  of  the  Intercollegiate  hockey 
series. 

On  January  27th  the  parishioners  of  Pakenham  presented 
Canon  Corkery  with  a  handsome  horse  and  costly  set  of  robes. 
The  presentation  was  preceded  by  a  banquet  at  which  one  of  his 
parishioners.  Mr.  A.  Nugent,  read  an  address  to  the  Rev.  Father. 

Mr.  T.  O'Neill,  a  former  University  student,  now  living  in 
Ogdensburg,  X.Y.,  paid  his  Alma  Mater  a  visil   last  week. 

Besides  the  above  we  had  also  calls  from  : 

Rev.  0.  McDonald.  North  Onslow. 

Rev.  .1.  Harrington,  Eganville. 

Rev.  Fr.  Dooner.  Renfrew. 

Rev.  Fr.  George.  Brudenel. 

O.  Kennedy,  Quyon. 

Rev.   Fr.  MacCauley,  Osgode. 

Rev.  Fr.  Fay.  Richmond. 

Rev.  Di-.  M.Nally,  Chelsea. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  the  appointmenl  of  Elias  Doyle, 
B.A.  ('98)  as  Secretary  to  the  Ottawa  Separate  School  Board,  in 
Succession   to  the   late   Mr.   A.   McXicholl. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Dennis  Doyle,  of  Hawkesbury. 
He  was  educated  a1  Ottawa  University,  where  he  graduated  with 

honors  as  gold  medallist  in  1898,  and  was  also  prominent  in  ath- 
letics. Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  commercial  enter- 
prises, and   he  brings  to  the  Board  a   varied    experience    which 

should  prove  Of  great    value. 
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On  the  occasion  of  Archbishop  Gauthier's  installation  at 
Ottawa  he  will  be  presented  with  four  addresses  by  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  diocese;  two  of  the  addresses  will  be  in  English, 
two  in  French. 

The  Review  extends  its  sincerest  sympathy  to  the  Revs. 
Thomas,  Stephen,  and  Michael  Murphy,  O.M.I.,  on  the  death  of 
their  respected  father.     R.I.P. 

Rev.  Sister  Agatha  of  the  Grey  Nuns'  community,  was  the 
recipient  of  many  beautiful  gifts  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  her  entrance  into  religious  life.  Sister  Agatha  is 
very  well  known  in  Ottawa,  especially  on  account  of  the  active 
interest  she  has  taken  in  English  school  education,  being  for  the 
past  eighteen  years  superintendent  of  the  English  schools  con- 
ducted by  her  Order.  She  is  a  sister  of  Rev.  Father  Foley,  an 
Ottawa  graduate  who  resides  at  Fallowfield,  Ont. 

The  music-loving  students  of  the  University  were  given  a 
treat  some  time  ago  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Aptommas,  the  well 
known  and  famous  harpist.  Mr.  Aptommas  rendered  some  beau- 
tiful selections  of  Welsh,  Irish.  Scotch,  English  and  French  airs 
and  medleys,  all  of  which  were  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
audience. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Murphy,  O.M.I..  is  delighted  with  his  new  home 
in  the  West.  He  has  been  engaged  at  teaching  for  some  time 
in  the  Oblate  College  stationed  at  Edmonton,  but  is  at  present 
taking  full  charge  of  college  affairs  during  the  Superior's  illni  ss 

On  Saturday.  Feb.  11th,  we  were  honored  by  a  visit  from 
His  Lordship  Bishop  Charlebois,  O.M.I.,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Kee- 
watin. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Goodwin,  of  Wallaceburg,  (bit.,  who  made  Ids 
classical  and  philosophical  course  at  Assumption  College.  Sand- 
witch,  and  completed  his  theological  course  at  the  Grand  Semi- 
nary.  University  of  Ottawa;  was  ordained  on  Sunday.  Feb.  5th, 
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at  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  London.  Out,  by  Rt.  Rev.  M.  P.  Fallon, 
O.M.I.,  D.D.,  and  sang  his  first  solemn  mass  at  our  Lady  of  Help 
church,  Wallaceburg,  Ont,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  7th.  lie  is  now  re- 
lieving his  former  pastor,  Rev.  W.  J.  Brady,  of  Wallaeeburg,  who 
has  gone  South  for  a  few  months'  holidays. 

Messrs.  McDougall  and  Kelly  have  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  complete  their  year  in  the  classical  course. 

Messrs.  Alex,  and  Oswald  McIIugh,  of  Calgary,  well  known 
in  College  circles  a  few  years  ago,  have  decided  to  resume  their 
respective  courses  of  study  at  the  University. 

Since  Christmas  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  various  courses  of  the  University.  The 
capacity  of  the  house  is  taxed  to  its  utmost,  and  the  need  of  a 
new  wing  is  making  itself  more  and  more  felt. 

Rev.  Fr.  Stanton,  O.M.I..  has  purchased  a  splendid  Edison 
phonograph  for  the  senior  recreation  room,  and  the  beautiful 
records  are  a  source  of  keen  delight  to  the  students. 

Despite  the  typhoid  epidemic  in  Ottawa,  Varsity  has  been 
singularly  immune  from  the  dread  disease,  thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  the  boiling  of  all  drinking  water,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent sanitary  arrangements  of  the  new  Arts  Building. 

The  Review  extends  sincere  sympathy  to  Captain  Emmet 
and  J.  MacCormac  Clarke,  former  Varsity  students,  on  the  death 
of  their  father.  Mr.  P.  Clarke,  late  Superintendent  of  Dominion 
Military  Stores.  Mr.  Clarke  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  citi- 
zens of  the  Capital,  as  well  as  a  good  friend  and  benefactor  of 
our  College  societies.    R.I. P. 


_' .'. 
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HOCKEY. 

Laval  (4)  —  Ottawa  Univ.  (0) 

On  Friday  evening,  Feb.  3rd,  the  hockeyists  from  Laval 
University  met  our  septet  of  puck-chasers  in  the  initial  contest 
of  a  two  game  series  in  Enter-Collegiate  hockey.  The  result  was 
not  very  favorable  to  the  home  team,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  perusal 
of  the  above  score.  However,  no  greal  howl  was  raised  ever  the 
defeat,  and  the  team  is  still  quite  determined  to  retrieve  lost 
honors,  and  is  firmly  determined  to  overcome  the  four  goal  lead 
and  win  out  in  the  series  at  Montreal  next  week. 

The  hoys,  together  with  the  reverend  coach  and  genial  man- 
ager deserve  all  kinds  of  credit  for  the  uphill  fight  they  have 
made.  The  same  handicap  that  existed  in  other  lines  of  sport 
was  present  in  this  instance,  and  our  team  of  "kids"  found  them- 
selves pitted  againsl  a  team  of  husky,  heavy  Frenchmen,  upon 
whom  mi  effective  body-checking  could  he  used. 

A  crowd  of  over  a  thousand  spectators  tiled  into  Rideau 
Rink  to  witness  the  game,  and  were  quite  pleased  with  the  tine 
exhibition  of  Canada's  greal    winter  spoil.     Some  questionable 

"inside    hockey"    methods    wen     used    by   several    of   the    players 
on   both   teams,   hut    uo   greal    harm   resulted. 

Manager  Kennedy  lined  up  his  stalwarts  as  follows: — Coal. 
•I.  Minnock;  point,  Pitre  Chartrand;  cover  point,  -I.  Quibord; 
left  wing,  "Skinner"  Poulin;  right  wings.  Iluot  and  II.  Robil- 
lard;  centre.  Alee  McHugh ;  rover,  Capt.  Lee  Kelley. 
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Inter-Course  Series. 

The  Inter-Course  Series  of  hockey  games  is  going  on  mer- 
rily, the  teams  are  very  evenly  matched,  and  some  great  struggles 
are  being  waged  on  the  University  ice  arena. 

The  team  from  the  Juniorate  are  the  league  leaders,  but 
went  down  to  defeat  before  the  fast  Collegiate  team  in  their 
last  encounter,  making  the  standing  of  the  teams  more  even. 
A  general  four-cornered  tie  is  quite  likely,  and  some  hair-raising 
saw-offs  will  be  on  the  tapis  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

BASEBALL. 

The  Executive  of  the  O.U.A.A.  elected  Mr.  J.  Muzanti  as 
captain  of  the  baseball  nine  for  1911,  and  in  him  the  boys  have 
selected  a  ball  player  of  senior  calibre.  As  an  infielder  he  has 
no  peer  in  the  City  League. 

As  manager  for  1911  the  Executive  appointed  Phil  C.  Harris 
to  handle  the  business  part  of  the  ball  team.  His  previous  ex- 
perience as  manager  of  the  City  League  champions  of  1908  ought 
to  fit  him  for  similar  duties  during  the  coming  season. 

Rev.  Father  Stanton,  the  prime  mover  in  baseball  business 
in  Ottawa,  will  of  course  coach  the  team,  and  hopes  to  turn  out 
a.  pennant  winner.  We  are  all  with  him.  and  will  do  our  part 
towards  attaining  the  top  position  in  the  ball   league. 

NOTES. 

Manager  Jim  Kennedy  lias  purchased  some  dope  labelled 
"Combination"  and  has  given  his  hockey  players  liberal  doses 
of  it.     Here's  hoping  it  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

Paddy  Minnock  played  in  hard  luck.  His  right  eye  was 
badly  injured  and  it  bothered  him  considerably. 

Armstrong  and  Bonhomme  were  ready  to  jump  into  the  game 
if  needed. 

The  Collegia tes  look'  good  to  tie  with  the  Juniors  for  the 
Inter-Course  championship. 

Billy  Chartrand  holds  the  record  for  changing  colors.  His 
first  debut  was  in  an  Emmelt  green  sweater;  then  the  red  and 
white  of  the  Buena  Vistas,  and  lastly  tin1  old  familiar  colors  of 
garnel  and  grey.  His  style  of  play  is  very  effective,  and  the  de- 
mand for  his  services  is  quite  a  compliment  to  his  ability  as  a 
lirst -class  hockeyist. 
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Fl-m-ng:  Say.  Pete,  have  you  had  your  hair  cut  by  a  Greek 
barber .' 

Pete:     No. 

Pl-m-ng:  I  did  once  and  I  think  he  tried  to  make  deltas  or 
sonict  hing  on  my  head. 

Pete:     That's  nothing,  you  sec  some  with  deserts. 

Ft  Monsieur  Kelley  ou  se  trouve-t-il" 

Ken-dy:  Co-ghl-n  is  a  free  trader,  he  talks  nothing  else  hut 
reciprocity.     Of  course  he  knows  something  about  baseball,  hut 

he    has  talked  so  much   about   reciprocity  that    he   thinks   he   is 
Fielding. 

McE-y:     Did  you  see  C-g-h-n  to-day.  Bert? 
Bert  :     Yes. 
McE-y:    How  is  he? 
Bert:    He's  dying  by  the  inch. 

MeE-y:  You  ought  to  bring  him  down  here  and  leave  him 
die  by  the  yard. 

Br-n  :     Who's  who  and  what's  what.  Allan.' 

Sh-hy:     Have  a  cigar,  Bill ! 

Bill:      What's  the  matter  with  it  .' 

Reciprocity   is  the  mother  of  contention. 

Household  advice  for  the  denizens  of  llogan's  Flats: — "To 
keep  the  stove  hot.  keep  it  coaled." 

No,  Jerry,  you  cannot   raise  bread  from  cauliflour! 

Prof.:    Mr.  IT-r-s.  tell  us  something  about  Galileo. 
II-r-s:    lie  was  the  firsl  total  abstainer  to  discover  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  earth. 
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Junior  ^Department 


The  second  term  of  the  academic  year  1910-1911  lias  brought 
back  nearly  all  of  the  first  term's  students,  though  with  regret 
we  learned  of  the  permanent  absence  of  Messrs.  Clouthier,  Boi- 
leau,  Marier  and  Giroux.  The  new  students  are  Mr.  G.  O'Neill. 
Mr.  Desjardins,  Mr.  Lacerte,  Mr.  Ilenrie  and  Mr.  Gauthier  from 
"La  Belle  France." 

The  minds  of  the  Lilliputians  at  once  turned  to  hockey, 
which  is  but  natural,  considering  the  number  of  expert  knights  of 
the  skate  of  which  Small  Yard  can  boast.  Three  intermural 
leagues  have  been  formed;  the  Senior  consists  of  five  teams,  the 
Junior  of  four,  and  the  Midget  of  five.  Some  very  well  contested 
games  have  been  played,  the  first  two  in  the  Senior  league  re- 
sulting in  a  draw.  Small  Yard  will  this  year  contend  for  cham- 
pionship hockey  honors  in  the  Triangle  league.  This  league 
consists  of  five  teams,  which  are :  Aberdeens,  College,  Comets, 
New  Edinburgh,  and  Queen's.  The  first  game  was  scheduled  for 
Jan.  11  at  the  German  Canadian  rink,  but  on  account  of  soft  ice 
it  was  not  played.  Queen's  were  to  be  our  opposers.  On  Jan. 
18  the  College  team  journeyed  to  the  Library  Bureau  rink  where 
it  was  scheduled  to  meet  Comets;  this  game  Small  Yard  won  by 
default.  The  first  hockey  game  in  which  the  seven  representing 
Small  Yard  took  part  was  played  at  the  German  Canadian  rink 
where  the  New  Edinburgh  seven  failed  to  count  a.  victory,  the 
score  being  6  to  6.  Small  Yard  lined  up  as  follows: — Coal,  Bris- 
bois;  point.  Founder;  cover,  Madden;  rover,  Morel;  centre,  Do- 
ran;  wings,  Renaud  and  Brady.  Shields  replaced  Brady  at  half- 
time.  J.  Kennedy  refereed  the  game  and  was  satisfactory  to 
both  teams.  On  Feb.  1  Small  Yard  defeated  Cornels  at  the  Ger- 
man Canadian  rink  by  three  goals  to  two.  The  game  was  slow  all 
through,  the  back-checking  of  the  College  team  being  very  often 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  Small  Yard  players  were: — 
Goal.  Brisbois;  point,  Dunne;  cover.  Madden;  rover,  Brady; 
centre,  Doran ;  wings.  Morel  and  Sullivan.  Renaud  replaced 
Madden  in  the  second  half.  T.  Pranschke  was  referee  and  sat- 
isfied all  concerned. 

Brisbois  is  a  worthy  successor  of  I>.  Kinsella  ;  his  good  show- 
ing against   Comets  aided  very  materially  to  win  the  game. 

The  remaining  games  to  be  played  by  the  Small  Yard  seven 
are  as   follows: — 

On  Feb.  8,  Queen's  at   the  German  Canadian  rink. 

On  Feb.  !).  Aberdeens  at  the  C.P.R.  rink. 
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On  Feb.  18,  Queen's  <it  the  Clemow  rink. 
On  Feb.  22,  Aberdeens  al  the  German  Canadian  rink. 
On  Mar.  1,  New  Edinburghs  at  the  New  Edinburgh  rink. 
As  the  season  is  not  vel  over,  it  may  not   be  out  of  place  to 
remark  thai  practice  makes  perfect,  and  that  checking  back  helps 
to  make  a  good  hockey  player.     Hooking  seems  natural  to  1).  s.. 
but  we  would  like  to  remind  him  that  the  rink   is  not  in  front 
of  the  Albert  street  Nickel. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  students  of  the  Junior  Department  think 
of  other  things  besides  hockey,  and  are  not  letting  it  interfere 
with  their  studies.  This  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  study. 
and  all  should  take  advantage  of  it  to  prepare  for  the  examina- 
tions in  April  and  June. 

Who  said  that  S.  G.  and  P.  D.  played  hockey  too  often  ! 
Don't  forget  that  Hurd  Cup. 

Naming  each  team  by  its  captain,  the  Senior  league  stands 
as  follows: — 

Won.       Lost.       Tied. 

Madden 2  0  1 

Brady 2  1  0 

Richardson     2  1  1 

Sullivan 0  2  2 

McNally 0  2  2 

The  following  is  the  Junior  standing : — 

Won.      Lost.      Tied. 

Bishop  3  0  1 

Belanger     2  0  1 

McCann    0  2  1 

Brennan     0  3  1 

Since  R-n-d  has  begun  to  play  clean  hockey  his  improvement 
is  perceptible. 

R-n-d  :  Pull  your  ball. 

The  wonderful  strides  made  by  A.  P-r-n  towards  musical 
fame  cannot  fail  to  impress  themselves  upon  anyone  who  has 
heard  him  perform  at  the  piano. 

The  manager's  forget  fulness  was  manifest  when  he  forgot 
to  clean  that  whistle. 

The  Junior  students,  one  and  all.  congratulate  Mr.  F.  M.  on 
his  success  in  securing  bis  promotion  into  Big  Yard:  and  the 
failure  of  F.  Q..  his  co-townsman,  to  follow  suit,  has  enlisted 
their  sorrow. 

Those  inseparable  worshippers  of  Morpheus.  -  L.  B.  and 
K.  Q. 
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H  %CQC\\b  of  Erin. 


High  on  the  Western  coast  of  Eire 

Towers  a  mountain's  rocky  spire, 

Its  top  is  lost  in  folding  mist 

Which  wreaths  in  many  an  eerie  form. 

There  the  free  winds  blow  as  they  list, 
Now,  taking  tones  of  wildest  storm 
Changing  anon  to  breezes   warm 
Of  softest  notes  that  soothe  and  charm. 

One  fair  June  morn  in  the  far  past, 

The  dim  past,  half  concealed 
A  vigorous  youth  in   panting  haste 
Went  bounding  up  the  mountain  waste. 

Behind,  a  glance  revealed 
An  angry  band  of  armed  men 
AVhose  shouts  resound  o'er  hill  and  glen. 

What  means,   you  ;isk.  this  seen".' 
It  is  a  relic  of  the  days 

Of  paganism's  reign, 
When  first  the  Christian  morn's  brighl  rays 

Beamed  over  Erin's  plain. 

Aidan,  a  sprightly  mountain  youth. 
Soon  gathered  precious  pearls  of  truth. 
Soon  was  ?i  Christ  inn  seen. 
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And  this  is  why  he  flees,  pursued 
By  worshippers  of  stone  and  wood. 
Loud  clamoring  for  his  Christian  hlood, — 
Sweet  sacrifice,  I  -ween. 

On.   on,  and  upward,  ah !  despair ! 
The  summit  almost  gained,  hut  there 

High  cliff  of  granite  grey 
Rises  upright,  and  circling  round 

Beneath,  deep  chasms  lay, 
A  prisoner  thus  securely  hound 

Fair  Aidan  stands  at  bay. 

What  feelings  charged  that  youthful  breast : 
Love  —  sorrow  —  they  may  well  be  guessed. 

One  parting  thought  to  Father  —  Mother,- 
To  all  in  that  dear  cottage  nest 

And  one  beloved  other; 
"My  dear,  affianced  Dariene. 

Thou  star-eyed,  angel  maiden, 
Farewell,  my  Rose,  my  mountain  Queen, 
No  more  our  steps  will  stray  at  e'en 
The  vales  of  fair  Ardfinan  green 

That  sweet  and  lovely  Eden." 

Now,  closer  pressed  the  pagan  foes 
Where  Aidan  ?s   graceful  form  arose. 
Huge  stones  upraised  each  giant's  hand. 
While  some  sharp  blades  of  steel  command. 

But,  calm  and  undismayed. 
The  youth  devoutly  lifts  his  hand. 

('alls  on  his  God  for  aid. 

"The  Christian's  sign."  they  furious,  shout, 
And  sinewy  arms  are  whirled  about. 

And  one  a  stone  has  flung. 
It  struck  Fair  Aidan 's  noble  brow 
And  laid  him  on  the  mountain  low. 

Green  heather  beds  among. 

The  tiger  Ihirsls  for  human  blood 

As  for  the  Christian's  they: 
But  in  the  eager  race  they  stood 

When   midway  to  their  prey. 
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Black  eyes  into  each  other  gazed 

With  looks  alarmed,  distraught,   amazed, 

For,  suddenly,  a  cloud 
Of  strange  and  awful  visage,  spread 
The  fair,  blue  sky  with  purple  red, 
While  the  deep  thunder's  clangor  dread 

Roared  solemnly  and  loud; 
Fierce  and  deadly  lightnings  flew, 
Thundering  tempests  madly  blew, 

Low  the  proud  forests  bowed. 

Amid  that  wild  and  wicked  storm 

Among  the  clouds  that  swept 
The  mountain's  brow,  appeared  a  form, — 
A  dreadful  shape;  the  heart's  blood  warm 
Grew  icy  cold  in  chill  alarm 

And,  curdling,  backward  crept 
Thro'  tingling  veins,  the  pagan  band 
Transfixed,  and  mute  as  statues  stand 

As  powerless  to  fly; 
For  strange  and  vengeful  glances  leaped 

From  that  dread  monster's  eye, 
Back,  many  a  league  among  the  clouds 

Wild,  streamed  his  fiery  hair 
Of  light 'ning  streaks  in   livid  crowds 

One  hot  and  burning  lair. 
But,  can  the  tongue  of  mortal  say 
Or  can  a  mortal  pen  portray 

That   mystic  Face,  Oh !  Fear ! 
Hide  thy  pale  face,  and  veil  thine  eye, 
Lest  life  in  lingering  torments  die 

That   dreadful  presence  near. 

A  voice,  and  from  far  distant  nests 

Affrighted  eagles  flew. 
Low  in  the  mountain's  rocky  breast 

Deep  groaning  murmurs  grew 
Like  shudderings  of  a  heart  distressed 

Of  a  strong  man  in  pain; 
Convulsed,   the   earth   rocked    to   its   heart, 

The  thunder  clouds  were  rent  apart, 
A  crash  of  doom  —  a  fierce  death  dart, 

And  all  was  peace  again. 
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Aidan,  still  prostrate,  heard  ;i  voice, — 
A  gentle  voice,  "Arise  : " 
"Arise  ;ind   fear  not.  but   rejoice." 

What  vision  fair  doth  greel   his  eyes; 
A  form  of  more  than  mortal  grace 

In  snowy  white  arrayed. 
Whose  radiant   wings  and   angel    face 
Brighter  than   morning  sunbeams  chase 

The  last  pale  tempest  shade. 
"Aidan,  good  youth,  thy  faith  is  strong, 
Go,  love  the  right,  ahhor  the  wrong, 

And  God  will  be  thine  aid." 

Unnumbered   echoes  rung  the  tones 

In  one  long,  thrilling  strain. 
When  Aidan  looked  around  with  awe, 
Nor  form  divine,  nor  human  saw. 
Nor  where  the  pagans  stood  that  day, 
Could  he  of  animated  clay 
The  slightest  sign  or  token  say, 

Only  some  broken  stones 
In  weird,  expressive  figures  lay, 
And  leaves  around  were  hung  with  spray, 
Like  drops  of  crimson  rain. 

CAMEO. 


"By  little  strokes, 
Men  fell  great  oaks." 

"The  stone  is  hard  and  the  drop  is  small. 
But  a  hole  is  made  by  the  constant   fall." 

"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

"The  sun  shines  for  all  the  world." 

"Cheer,  boys,  cheer.  God  help  them   that   help  themselves." 

"Never  mind  Luck.     The  best  luck  in  the  world  is  made  ")f 
elbow-grease." 
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(Senesfs  anb  Evolution  of  tbe  Cabinet 

''^TIP^  ^^  origination  and  developmenl  of  the  modern  cabi- 
jt^vS^  net  as  exemPlified  in  Canada  is  not  likely  to  enlist  the 
w  J^||v  attention  of  the  average  man;  its  existence  is  suffi- 
ciently satisfying,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  delve  into 
its  history  during  preceding  ages;  if  its  policy  con- 
flicts with  his  interests  he  censures  it,  if  it  aids  his  interests 
materially  he  praises  it.  But  to  the  philosopher  and  student 
of  history,  the  study  of  the  early  formation  of  the  cabinet  offers 
a  wide  and  varied  range  for  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
primitive  modes  and  processes  of  government. 

As  the  present  form  of  government  in  Canada  is  a  product 
and  a  heritage  of  the  British  system,  it  follows  quite  naturally 
that  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  Canadian  cabinet  we  must  first 
consider  the  origin,  rise  and  advancement  of  the  British  cabinet. 
It  has  been  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  England,  that  her  political  growth  has  been  one  of  incessant 
development, — a  remarkable  continuity  existing  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Jutes  to  the  present  time.  All  the  way  through 
it  is  a  history  of  almost  insensible  change,  of  slow  modification, 
and  seemingly  unconscious  development.  Very  few  changes  of 
importance  can  be  given  exact  dates,  since  the  process  of  develop- 
ment advanced  so  slowly;  notwithstanding  this  fact,  however, 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  character  of  government  in  one 
age  and  in  a  succeeding  age  a  century  or  more  later. 

The  year  44!)  A.D.  witnessed  the  first  Teutonic  settlement 
of  permanency,  in  Britain.  Vortigern,  a  British  prince,  being 
unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  entreated 
the  aid  of  the  Jutes,  who  were  hovering  near  the  coast,  under 
the  leadership  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  With  (he  assistance  of  the 
Jutes,  the  Northern  invaders  were  easily  defeated;  as  a  reward 
for  their  services,  Vortigern  gave  them  a  portion  of  Kent.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  when  the  Jutes  fully  realized  the  weak  condition 
of  the  Britons,  they  invited  their  Teutonic  brethren,  the  Angles 
and  the  Saxons,  to  assist  them  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.  They 
were  so  far  successful  that,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  relent- 
less and  bloody  warfare,  the  remnants  of  I  he  British  race  were 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  North  and  in 
th  wilds  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Tradition  has  it  that  King  Ar- 
thur and  his  "Table  Round"  lived  during  this  period,  and  led 
the  Britons  againsl  the  hosts  of  the  invaders. 
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When  the  Teutons  iirst  settled  in  Britain,  they  found  do 
traces  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  in 
the  year  418   (about)   to  defend  the  crumbling   Roman    Empire 

from  the  incursions  of  the  "Goth  and  ruthless  Hun."  So  it  is 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  Koine's  handiwork  in  the  hasis  of  Eng- 
lish constitutional  history.  The  law  of  the  Teutons  in  England 
was  a  production  of  their  own  usages.  Now.  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  history  that  local  tribal  government  always  pre- 
cedes central  national  government.  It  is  beyond  my  subject  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  society;  let  it  suffice  that  the  Patriarchal 
was  the  first  method  of  government.  It  was  not  the  primitive 
form  of  family  life,  but  represented  a  later  development.  It 
represented  the  leadership  of  the  eldest  male  member  of  a  family 
or  group  of  families,  including  all  relations  by  blood,  marriage 
and  adoption.  The  leader  or  chief  was  an  absolute  rider,  and 
owned  practically  the  whole  property  of  the  family.  The  family 
was  ruled  more  by  custom  than  by  law;  the  Patriarchal  leader 
himself  was  bound  by  the  customs  of  his  forefathers.  His  com- 
pactly organized  family  maintained  its  identity,  and  became  ;i 
source  of  power. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Teutons.  As  the  members  of  the  Teu- 
tonic group  increased,  they  quite  naturally  founded  communities 
called  villages  in  favorable  locations.  These  Teuton  villages 
were  the  centres  of  political  activity.  National  organization 
they  knew  only  for  Avar.  As  time  advanced,  the  freemen  domi- 
nated in  the  villages:  even  in  war  each  freeman  had  a  vote  in 
the  distribution  of  booty,  and,  on  occasion,  could  check  the  rapac- 
ity of  his  commander.  As  may  be  inferred,  the  Teutons  were  a 
warlike  race  inured  to  hardship  and  equally  at  home  on  land  or 
on  sea.  Their  settlement  in  England  did  not  abate  their  national 
temperament.  Concerted  organized  movements  for  conquests, 
however,  made  the  Teutons,  like  the  Franks,  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  kingship  for  an  abiding  basis  of  national  organization. 
Again,  they  soon  recognized  that  the  same  cohesion  was  needed 
to  enjoy  conquest  as  to  effect  it.  As  a  result  of  their  new  ex- 
periences they  elected  their  military  leader  king. 

The  Teutons  formed  seven  kingdoms  in  England,  known  as 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  the  last  of  the  seven  was  founded  about 
the  year  585.  Though  originally  there  were  three  tribes  of  Teu- 
tonic settlers,  the  Jutes.  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  name  Anglo- 
Saxon,  viz..  Saxon  of  England,  was  given  to  the  whole  people, 
and  the  country  was  named  after  the  Angles,  viz..  Angle-land  or 
England.    As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  constant  quarrelling 
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among  the  Saxon  kingdoms ;  often  one  king  became  so  powerful 
that  he  gained  control  over  all  the  others.  He  was  then  called 
Bretwalda,  (wielder  or  ruler  of  the  Britons).  The  less  powerful 
kings  were  always  striving  for  this  dignity.  The  number  of 
kingdoms  was  gradually  lessened,  until,  in  827,  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  subdued  the  remaining  kingdoms,  and  became  the  first 
ruler  of  United  England. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  we  perceive 
the  basic  principle  of  the  present  system  of  government.  The 
Hundred-Moot  (moot  means  meeting)  was  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  Hundreds  or  communities  of  the 
kingdom.  Communities  were  formed  into  Hundreds,  and  it  was 
a  combination  of  Hundreds  doubtless  that  constituted  the  little 
kingdoms  of  the  first  periods  of  Saxon  dominion, — some  of  which 
became  the  "shires"  and  "counties"  of  later  times  when  all 
England  was  united  under  one  rule.  The  representatives  to  the 
Hundred-Moot  were  the  priest,  the  reeve  and  four  men  from 
each  township  within  its  limits.  The  villages  also  had  their 
"moots"  or  meetings.  The  Hundred-Moot  was  a  judicial  rather 
than  an  administrative  body.  Above  this  body  was  the  Folk- 
Moot,  a  general  assembly  of  freemen;  in  short,  it  was  a  national 
council  with  administrative  functions. 

After  the  English  kingdoms  had  been  united  under  Egbert, 
we  reach  another  stage  in  the  progress  of  British  government. 
The  Myeel-Gemot  (council  of  the  people)  was  a  national  assembly 
with  legislative  powers.  Whenever  the  king  wished  to  convene 
a  National  Council,  he  would  sometimes  summon  the  "moots" 
of  all  the  "shires"  to  meet  him  in  a  grand  "Mycel-Gemot,"  at 
some  central  point  in  his  kingdom,  and  declare  assent  to  his  lows. 
The  Witenagemot  (assembly  of  the  wise)  or  upper  house,  was  a 
general  assembly  with  judicial  and  executive  powers.  Woodrow 
Wilson  remarks  in  "The  State":  "We  have  no  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  exact  character  of  this  famous  national  body;  but 
we  are  probably  warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  formed 
more  or  less  closely  upon  the  model  of  the  assemblies  which  it 
supplanted  ("Folk  Moots").  The  national  councils  of  the 
smaller  kingdoms  of  the  earlier  time,  which  had  now  shrank 
into  mere  "shire"  courts,  handed  on  their  functions  of  a  gen- 
eral council,  and  in  theory  also,  it  may  be,  their  organization 
to  the  "Witenagemot." 

It  may  have  been  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  attend  and 
vote  in  this  great  meeting  of  the  tuition;  but,  it  seems  its  mem- 
bership was  limited,  apparently  from  the  first,  to  the  chief  men 
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of  the  ''shires"  and  the  royal  household.  The  membership  was 
restricted  to  Sheriffs.  Bishops,  Abbots,  ealdormen  (corresponds 
to  aldermen),  and  Thegns  (Karls).  The  power  of  the  Witenage- 
mot  was  great  in  the  early  days  of  its  inception.  It  had  the 
privilege  of  electing  or  deposing  the  king.  CI  rants  of  pnblic 
lands  were  subjed  to  its  consent.  It  was  virtually  the  supreme 
court  for  hoth  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  shared  with  the  king 
the  law-making  and  appointing  power  and  joined  him  in  the  im- 
position of  taxes.  However,  as  the  influence  of  the  king  increas- 
ed, the  power  of  the  Witenagemot  dwindled  away,  until  it  was 
only  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Two  or  three  meetings  were 
held  yearly;  hut  they  proved  only  a  form,  a  symbolic  remem- 
brance of  its  quondam  power. 

With  the  coming  of  William  of  Normandy  and  his  conquer- 
ing army  in  1066,  profound  changes  were  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  The  feudal  system,  with  its  vast  baronial  juris- 
dictions, and  its  personal  dependence  of  vassal  upon  lord,  and 
of  lord  upon  overlord,  was  firmly  established.  However.  William 
preserved  the  Witenagemot,  with  modifications  most  suitable  to 
his  manner  of  rule.  He  sought  and  obtained  formal  election  to 
the  throne,  and  as  much  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
forms;  having  made  his  throne  secure  he  endeavoured  to  rule  with 
the  sanction  of  ancient  custom.  The  "Mycel-Gemot"  was  merg- 
ed into  the  "Great  Council"  (Magnum  Consilium)  of  the  king's 
tenants-in-chief.  Theoretically,  every  landowner  was  entitled  to 
claim  a  seat  in  this  council;  it  was  meant  to  he  a  national  assem- 
bly which  would  speak  for  the  governing  classes,  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  "tenure  by  barony"  became  the  only  valid  title 
to  membership.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  "The  State"  says:  "The 
development  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Xorman  kings  is  the 
central  subject  of  early  English  constitutional  history;  out  of  it 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  process  or  another,  have  been  evolv- 
ed Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Courts  of  Law. " 

The  Great  Council  finally  became  the  parliament  of  the 
realm;  members  who  were  state  officers  and  chief  officials  of  the 
court  became  a  "Permanent  Royal  Council."  from  which  sprang 
the  modern  "Privy  Council''  and.  at  length,  the  "cabinet."  I 
will  attempt  to  trace  the  connection  as  briefly  as  possibly.  The 
"Permanent  Council"  was  composed  of  former  members  of  the 
"Great  Council";  it  formed  an  "inner  circle"  of  the  latter  body. 
The  "Great  Council"  met  but  three  times  a  year  and  its  mem- 
bership varied  numerically  and  personally  from  year  to  year. 
Gradually  this  "Permanent  Council"  became  more  powerful  than 
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the  "Great  Council,"  continually  having  the  ear  of  the  king. 
Under  the  Norman  kings,  the  membership  of  the  "Permanent 
Council"  consisted  usually  of  two  Archbishops  (Canterbury  and 
York),  the  Justiciar,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chancellor,  the  Steward, 
the  Marshall,  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Butler,  and  of  such  others 
as  the  king  saw  fit  to  favor,  as  it  seems  to  have  lain  within  the 
king's  choice  to  constitute  it  as  he  wished. 

The  powers  of  the  "Permanent  Council"  were  as  great  as 
those  of  the  king  himself,  who  made  it  his  administrative,  judi- 
cial and  legislative  agent.  A.  V.  Dicey,  in  "The  Privy  Coun- 
cil," says:  "The  king  does  nearly  every  act  in  his  'Permanent 
Council'  of  great  men,  which  he  could  perform  when  surround- 
ed by  a  larger  number  of  his  nobles,  except  impose  taxes  on  those 
nobles  themselves."  As  may  be  inferred,  the  "Permanent  Coun- 
cil" was  a  committee;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  soon  dis- 
solved its  nominal  connection  with  the  "Great  Council"  and  was 
split  into  committees  itself.  The  "Great  Council"  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  "Magna  Charta, "  which  the  barons  forced  from 
King  John,  on  the  field  of  Runnymede  in  3215.  It  was  then  that 
Hie  system  of  "representation"  was  first  introduced,  so  that 
commoners  as  well  as  nobles  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  "National 
assembly."  The  Parliament  which  Edward  I.  summoned  in  12!)."). 
established  the  type  for  the  composition  of  all  future  parlia- 
ments. However,  this  parliament  did  not  act  long  as  a  single 
assembly,  but  presently  fell  apart  into  two  "houses."  The  House 
of  Lords  consisted  of  Lords,  Archbishops.  Bishops  and  Abbots; 
the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  commoners  from  the  towns 
and  the  middle  order  of  gentry,  the  knights  from  the  "shires." 
The  formation  of  the  two  "Houses"  was  completed  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  existence  of  Parliament 
as  it  is  now  dates  from  that  time. 

Henceforth.  1  will  leave  aside  all  references  to  the  "National 
assembly,"  and  consider  the  "Permanent  Council,"  from  which 
the  cabinet  was  finally  evolved.  Those  who  were  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  the  "Permanent  Council"  were  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  Bishops,  and  those  ennobled  by  the  king.  When  the 
members  of  this  council  became  so  numerous  as  to  render  its 
workings  unwieldly,  the  king  found  it  convenient  to  reduce  the 
number  of  his  advisers,  thus  forming  an  "inner  circle*'  in  the 
Permanent  Council,  which  itself  had  been  originally  an  "inner 
circle"  of  the  "Great  Council."  Henry  VI.  (1422-1461)  was  the 
originator  of  this  second  "inner  circle,"  which  was  named  the 
"Privy  Council."  because  its  members  bound  themselves  to  him 
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by   special   oaths    of  secrecy    and    fidelity.       From    that    time    the 
"Permanent  Council"  was  relegated  to  the  background  and  the 

"Privy  Council"  became  the  chief  administrative  and  governing 
body  of  the  realm. 

As  the  rank  of  Privy  Counsellor  was  often  conferred  as  an 
honorary  distinction  upon  men  whose  opinions  were  never  re- 
quired in  matters  of  State,  the  "Privy  Council"  soon  became 
"too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy."  Long  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars,  the  same  causes  which  had  caused  the  formation 
of  the  Permanent  and  Privy  Councils  again  re-asserted  them- 
selves and  caused  the  formation  of  a  third  "inner  circle"  called 
the  "cabinet."  This  "inner  circle"  of  the  "Privy  Council" 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  "Privy 
Council"  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king  consulted  with 
him,  not  in  the  large  council  chamber,  but  in  a  smaller  room, 
or  "cabinet,"  apart.  I  will  now  detail  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
successive  steps  through  which  the  cabinet  reached  its  present 
position  of  power  and  influence. 

C.  M.  OHALLORAN.  '12. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  FOUR-LEAVED  SHAMROCK. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith. 

And  one  is  for  love  you  know. 
But  God  put  another  in  for  luck — 

If  you  search  you  will  find  where  they  grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope,  and  you  must  have  faith. 

You  must  love  and  be  strong,  and  so. 
If  you  work,  if  you  wait,  you  will  find  the  place 

Where  the  four-leaf  Shamrocks  erow. 
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[pagan  Jvelanb. 


HE  early  history  of  Ireland  is  shrowded  in  obscurity; 
our  knowledge  of  Ireland  during  pagan  times  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  haze  of  tradition,  em- 
bodied in  the  Sagas,  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
and  those  touching  folk-songs  which,  Irish  writers  assert,  may 
still  be  heard  among  the  people  in  isolated  portions  of  the  island. 

The  first  known  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  the  Milesians; 
tradition  has  it  that,  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower 
of  Babel,  the  early  Milesians  wended  their  way  westward  and 
setled  on  the  coast  of  Spain;  as  their  number  increased  so  also 
did  their  desire  for  adventure.  On  one  of  their  sea-faring  expe- 
ditions, they  caught  sight  of  Ireland,  and  being  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  green-clad  hills,  and  rugged  coast  of  the  new 
land,  they  landed  and  founded  a  settlement  there,  calling  the 
island  the  "land  of  Eire." 

Like  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  the  early  peoples  of  South 
America,  a  shroud  of  mystery  surrounds  the  first-mentioned  in- 
habitants of  Ireland.  The  Milesians  neglect  to  inform  us  of  them 
to  any  extent.  The  question  remains  unsolved.  Who  these  early 
people  were,  where  did  they  come  from,  were  they  extremely 
barbarous?  and  many  such  questions  are  of  little  avail,  serving 
as  stumbling  blocks  to  the  eager  students  and  proving  a  bone 
of  contention  among  learned  antiquarians  and  Gaelic  historians. 

Concerning  the  Milesians  themselves,  our  knowledge  is  de- 
rived from  mythical  sources;  mythical  or  not,  the  "adventures 
of  Cucliulain  and  the  Red  Cross  knights,"  "the  misfortunes  of 
Queen  Maeve,"  and  other  legends  are  full  of  fruitful  reading, 
containing  as  they  do  that  spirit  of  chivalry  and  "derring-do" 
which  modern  writers  wish  to  picture  existing  so  universally 
during  the  early  and  middle  ages. 

Tradition  again  tells  us  that,  six  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Tara,  presided  over  by  the  "Ard- 
ri"  or  high-king,  and  composed  of  the  chiefs  or  princes  of  t lie 
more  powerful  class.  Another  spiee  of  tradition  tells  us  of  an 
Irish  Prince  and  a  few  followers  who  were  present  at  Christ's 
crucifixion,  returning  home  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  most 
rigorous  austerities  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  they  were 
so  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross. 
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Of  course  we  must  not  imbibe  these  interesting  Legends  with- 
out a  grain  of  salt.  The  bard  or  seer  who  composed  them  was 
anxious  to  please  his  chief,  and  so  gave  his  imagination  free 
rein;  in  those  primitive  days  exaggeration  was  at  a  premium. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  exploits  of  "Cox  of  the  100  battles"; 
Thomas  Osborne  Davis,  the  poet  of  the  "Nation.'*  in  writing  of 
this  legendary  hero,  said,  ''he  had  always  held  a  profound  ad- 
miration for  'he  of  the  100  battles',  until  he  found  out  that  the 
'famous  Con'  had  been  victorious  in  only  one-third  of  the  en- 
counters." 

Despite  all  these  facts,  we  will  ever  read  with  interest  the 
Legends  and  sagas  of  the  early  days  of  a  nation,  which  though 

robbed  of  its  independence,  has   played   a   foremost  part    in   the 
formation  and  government  of  the  young  nations  of  modern  times. 

C.  M.  O'll..   '12. 


H  Sketch  of  president  Mm.  11).  Zaft 


■1LLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  is  the  twenty-seventh 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  man 
does  not  become  President  of  a  great  republic  with- 
out having  the  main  facts  of  his  life  and  many  minor 
JjS"^-^1^  incidents  of  it  chronicled  from  time  to  time.  "Mr. 
\gfe?  Taft  had  experienced  this  sort  of  publicity  long  before  the 
Qj?  campaign  of  1908,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  my  readers  are 
familiar  with  it.  We  are  now  asking  what  has  he  done.'  What 
manner  of  man  is  he?    What  kind  of  a  President  has  he  been.' 


William  H.  Taft  entered  upon  his  duties  not  only  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  man  who  has  ever  held  the  office,  but  the 
only  man  who  has  had  a  specific  training  for  it.  He  had  been 
the  wheelhorse  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  for  seven  years, 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  solution  of  its  problems,  in  the  for- 
mulating of  its  policies,  and  the  execution  of  many  of  the  most 
difficult  ones.  His  capacity  for  work  like  his  intellectual  capa- 
city is  well  nigh  inexhaustible.  His  is  literally  the  sound  mind 
in  the  sound  body,  and  it  works  with  the  ease  and  precision  of  a 
perfect   machine,     lie  represents  in  the  White  House  all  that  is 
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best  in  the  national  life,  and  in  his  policies  and  ads  he  seeks  to 
attain  those  results  which  will  conform  most  nearly  to  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  people. 

Surprise  need  not  have  been  felt  that,  when  drawn  from 
the  quiet  of  a  judge's  life,  Mr.  Taft  speedily  showed  ability  as  an 
administrator  far  overshadowing  his  judicial  record.  Before1  he 
became  a  federal  judge,  he  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter,  a 
lawyer  in  private  practice,  a  prosecuting  lawyer,  an  internal  reve- 
nue collector,  a  legal  adviser,  a  United  States  Solicitor  General, 
State  Judge,  and  while  a  Federal  Judge  he  dealt  with  not  a  few- 
cases,  such  as  railroads,  strikes,  boycotts  and  trusts,  which  took 
him  deeply  not  only  into  the  study  of  the  economic  laws  but  into 
their  practical  aspects. 

You  may  ask,  Is  he  a  fighter  for  reforms?  Yes  and  No. 
Here  Ave  must  discuss  him  frankly  as  a  compromiser.  He  will 
fight  but  he  will  first  deliberately  exhaust  all  peaceful  means. 
As  he  said  once  to  a  pugnacious  official  whose  methods  won  ene- 
mies for  his  measures:  "Pull  in  your  elbows.  You  can't  make 
headway  jabbing  the  crowd  in  the  ribs."  He  believes  in  adjust- 
ment, in  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests,  in  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations, in  compromise.  (Witness,  the  pending  Reciprocity 
Treaty.)  The  general  plan  of  the  Phillippine  Government,  the 
Phil.  Church  property  and  friars'  lands  settlement,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Cuba,  these  are  only  the  more  commonly  cited  evidences 
of  his  preference  for  and  his  remarkable  success  with  it. 

Taft  the  man  and  Taft  the  official  are  two  distinct  entities. 
Politicians  and  office  seekers  have  discovered  with  amazement 
the  inflexible  rigidity  with  which  the  line  of  separation  is  drawn. 
The  best  thing  in  Washington,  said  a  New  Yorker  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  is  Taft's  laugh.  It 
is  worth  a  journey  from  New  York  just  to  hear  it.  Everybody 
who  has  heard  it  will  concur  in  this  judgment.  It  is  a  laugh  of 
a  frank,  open,  generous,  thoroughly  human  man,  who  likes  his 
fellowmen  and  wishes  to  share  with  them  all  the  fun  that  is 
going.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  lots  of  others,  that  he 
laughs  with  the  outside  of  his  face  only.  He  laughs  all  over, 
with  his  whole  body,  and  the  laugh  is  as  big  as  the  body,  and 
that's  some  laugh.     He  weighs  295  lbs.  when  in  condition. 

The  fun  of  life  is  one  thing  and  the  public  business  quite 
another.  The  Taft  laugh  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  latter.  Willi 
him  there  is  only  one  question.  What  is  best  for  the  public  ser- 
vice .'  Nothing  will  swerve  the  big  man  at  the  desk  from  thai 
point.     When    the  question  of  public   interest    is   raised,    all    per- 
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sonal  obligations  and  relations  arc  put  relentlessly  aside.  No 
matter  how  close  a  personal  friend  a  man  may  he,  no  matter 
what  personal  service  he  may  have  rendered  Mr.  Taft  in  the  past. 
if  he  has  shown  his  unfitness  for  public  positions  of  trust  out  he 
goes. 

The  American  people  admires  courage  in  politics, — "they 
dew  like  a  man  who  ain't  afeard"  and  they  are  always  in  favor 
of  fair  play.  Mr.  Taft  gave  them  a  chance  to  go  on  record  on 
these  points,  and  they  improved  the  opportunity  as  they  have 
seldom  done  in  our  history. 

In  his  defense  of  his  conduct  as  judge  in  certain  labor  trou- 
bles Mr.  Taft  simply  carried  out  the  law  as  it  stood.  He  was 
in  favor  of  equal  justice  to  all.  no  more  and  no  less,  the  same 
justice  to  the  laboring  man  as  to  all  others,  no  modified  or  par- 
tial justice  for  anybody  but  straight  plain  justice  for  all.  The 
simplicity,  the  directness,  and  the  fearless  honesty  of  the  man 
stood  out  so  clearly  that  all  the  world  could  see  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  To  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, including  thousands  of  workingmen  of  the  land,  he  who  dar- 
ed to  take  this  position  was  elected  President  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  nation  saying  with  the  poet   Lowell: 

I  honor  the  man  who  has  courage  to  sink 

Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to  think  ; 

And  when  he  has  thought,  be  his  cause  strong  or  weak 

Will  risk  t'other  half  for  the  freedom  to  speak. 

Caring  not  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  have  in  store 

Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand  or  lower. 

PHIL.  C.  HARRIS,  11. 


Don't  be  too   fond  of  personal  liberty.     A  rein  and  a  curb 
help  a  fellow  to  go  straight. 

Don't  be  a  boor.    The  poorest  boy  in  a  college  can  be  a  model 
of  good  manners  and  neatness. 

Don't  show  contempt.     No  one  ever  forgives  that. 

Don't  be  noisy,  the  guffaw  evinces  less  enjoyment  than  the 
quiet  smile. 

Don't   let  your  conscience  get   away  from  you.     It    might   be 
killed. 

Don't  tease.     A  practical  joker  gradually   loses  caste, 
witty  but  not  personal. 

Don't  waste  the  minutes.     They  quickly  run  into  hours. 
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St.  Patrick's  Ba^  Banquet. 


NCE   again  the   Irish  students   of  Ottawa    University 
celebrated  St.  Patrick's  Day   in   their  usual  manner. 
The  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  banquet  took  place  in 
the  students'  refectory,  which  was  beautifully  decor- 
ated  in  green   and    white,  while    large    portraits  and 
flags  hung  on  every  side,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  the 
silver  trophies,   the   emblems    of  so    many    championships, 
were  displayed. 

The  banquet  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  March  16th, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  guests,  composed  of  the  student  body 
and  a  number  of  invited  friends,  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  feast 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present.  The  banquet 
Avas  this  year  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  those  in  charge  as  they  worked  zealously  to  make  it  a 
success. 

A  city  orchestra  supplied  music  throughout  the  evening, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Master  G.  Freeland  contributed  to 
the  musical  part  of  the  programme  by  the  rendition  of  several 
Irish  melodies  on  the  harp. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  His  Grace  Archbishop  Gau- 
thier,  Canon  Sloan,  Rev.  Father  McGowan,  Rev.  Father  Sherry, 
Rev.  Father  Dewe.  Rev.  Father  Ilealy,  Rev.  Fathers  Stanton, 
Collins,  Kelly,  Murphy,  Maguire,  Tlon.  Justice  Anglin,  Judge 
O'Connor,  and  Mr.  E."  Devlin.  M.P. 

After  the  guests  had  done  justice  to  the  dainty  material 
part,  the  toastmaster,  Mr.  Alan  C.  Fleming.  '11.  arose  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Once  more  the  cycle  of  the  year  has  brought  round  to  us 
our  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration.  This  yearly  banquet 
of  ours,  in  which  we  are  assisted  to-day  by  the  gracious  presence 
of  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State,  cannot  but  awaken  in  our 
hearts  sentiments  of  faith  and  patriotism;  of  faith  because  we 
arc  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  of 
patriotism  because  this  is  also  the  day  which  Irishmen  have 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  national  heroes.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  striking  testimonial  to  the  character  of  the  Irish,  that  they 
arc  thus  able  to  unite  the  two  noblest  impulses  of  the  human 
heart,   religion    and    love   of  country,    in    one    salvo   of   song   and 
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oratory,  which  on  every  St.  Patrick's  Day  springs  from  thousands 
of  Irish  hearts. 

To  St.  Patrick's  Day  then,  gentlemen,  because  it  unites  us 
to  the   land  of  our  forefathers,   because  it    keeps  green    in   our 
hearts  the  title  of  our  Irish  nationality,  and  because  it   uiiit-  - 
in  a  bond  of  common  sympathy  with  thousands  of  our  kindred,  I 
propose  a  toast  to  which  I  ask  Mr.  Breen  to  respond. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Breen,  '11,  responded  to  the  toast  in  these  flow- 
ing terms : — 

The  Day  We  Celebrate. 

The  love  of  one's  country  is  an  instinct,  planted  by  nature's 
own  hand  in  every  heart,  but  in  the  Irishman  the  love  of  Ireland 
seems  to  be  an  affection  more  than  ordinarily  rooted,  a  germ 
fragrant  with  the  richest  enthusiasm  Wherever  he  wanders,  his 
heart  is  ever  in  the  Isle  of  the  West  Ploughing  the  surges  of 
the  sea,  or  wasting  away  his  manhood  in  the  red-coated  cohorts 
of  Britain,  hewing  or  delving  in  the  vast  expanses  of  America, 
whether  under  the  burning  tropical  sun,  or  in  the  frozen  lati- 
tudes, his  thoughts  are  continually  straying  back  to  the  valleys 
of  his  Fatherland. 

AVhy  does  the  Irish  heart  beat  with  a  new  impulse  to-day  I 
Why  this  smile  lighting  up  his  countenance?  Why  are  the  deep 
sounds  of  the  harp  so  prolific  of  recollection,  a  medley  of  cheer- 
ful and  sad?  Is  this  green  flag,  that  of  a  once  mighty  empire, 
guarded  by  a  wealth  of  arms  and  armaments,  whose  powerful 
squadrons  swept  the  seas  and  whose  heavy-laden  trading  vessels 
brought  to  her  ports  the  luxuries  from  the  east  or  the  products 
from  the  west?  History  does  not  bear  testimony  to  this.  Where 
will  we  find  the  reason? 

Centuries  ago,  when  Paganism  held  complete  sway  of  north- 
ern Europe,  there  came  to  an  island,  which  beneficent  nature  had 
set  somewhat  apart  from  the  mainland,  a  man  named  Patrick. 
To  that  ardent,  truth-loving,  unselfish  and  affectionate  race. 
dwelling  on  the  velvety  plains  and  emerald  hillsides,  the  lovable 
apostle  of  the  Irish  brought  the  ennobling  and  elevating  beliefs, 
and  surely  never  did  a  people  throw  all  it  had  without  reserve 
into  the  lap  of  Christianity  as  they  did.  The  little  island  was 
soon  covered  with  innumerable  churches,  and  monasteries  rose 
everywhere. 

Fidelity  to  faith  and  principle  has  ever  been  the  distinctive 
but  not  the  only   characteristic  of  the  Irish.     As  a   natural  com- 
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panion  of  religion,  came  also  love  for  the  intellectual.  The  fame 
which  she  acquired  for  learning  spread  far  and  near,  thereby 
attracting  countless  numbers  to  her  schools.  In  the  days  of  her 
political  freedom,  she  was  the  very  vanguard  of  progress  and 
civilization.  To  her  it  was  given  to  hold  up  undimmed  the  lamp 
of  learning  which  had  flickered  and  died  out  in  Europe. 

The  brightest  pages  of  her  history  are  tinged  with  gloom. 
As  the  seed  grown  to  maturity,  is  wafted  by  the  winds,  or  car- 
ried by  the  rolling  seas  to  take  root,  develop  and  bless  with  the 
shade  of  the  _  full-grown  tree  some  barren  spot,  thus  the  Irish 
were  dispersed  over  the  entire  earth,  by  a  persecution  which  for 
violence  and  duration  exceeded  any  other  in  the  anrals  of  his- 
tory. They  crossed  to  Europe,  into  France,  Spain  and  Germany. 
They  climbed  the  frozen  Alps,  descended  to  the  plains  of  sunny 
Italy,  piercing  the  gloomiest  solitudes,  spreading  the  faith  which 
tyranny  and  despotism  could  not  wrench  from  them.  Thus  they 
shed  the  light  of  culture,  "keeping  the  hallowed  flame  burning 
when  it  had  elsewhere  gone  out  in  a  cold  and  hopeless  night." 

Through  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  centuries,  through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  changeful  time,  the  Irish  race  has  held  up  to  humanity 
the  beacon  lights  of  learning  and  religion. 

What  a  grand  and  glorious  mission  is  that  of  our  race ;  and 
what  an  immense  influence  it  exerts  throughout  the  entire  world ! 
Its  members  are  aiding  in  building  up  nations  and  republics  bas- 
ed on  the  firmest  foundations.  The  spirit  of  Saint  Patrick  is  as 
much  alive  to-day  as  of  old.  Go  where  you  will,  there  you  will 
find  the  Irish  energetic  leaders  in  the  march  of  progress;  their 
motto  is  "Onward  and  Upward."  In  every  land  are  stately 
monuments  erected  by  their  labor  and  the  generosity  of  their 
contributions.  To  the  eyes  of  the  western  world,  in  the  heart 
of  our  greatest  American  city,  stands  a  majestic  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Saint  Patrick.  In  far  off  Australia  rises 
a  similar  memorial.  Avhere  but  a  short  time  ago  the  savage  roam- 
ed in  "untrammelled  lawlessnes. " 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  celebrate  to-day  the  memory 
of  Saint  Patrick  and  his  people.  We  are  proud  of  the  great 
legacy  of  faith  which  was  bequeathed  to  our  race ;  proud  of  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  physical  and  spiritual  torture  it  has  clung 
to  that  faith  with  an  unflinching  adhesion.  We  are  proud  also 
of  the  virtue  of  its  sons  and  daughters,  and  of  the  noble  work 
which  tliey  are  everywhere  accomplishing  for  religion  and  hu- 
manity. 
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".May  the  faith  of  Ireland  ever  be  her  glory,  may  its  bright 
light  never  cease  to  shine,  never  till  the  Atlantic  wave  shall  cease 
to  lash  her  bold  promontories,  till  the  winds  of  heaven  cease  to 
play  about  her  mountain  ridges,  till  the  sun  shall  no  more  send 
forth  his  genial  rays  and  the  earth  feel  no  longer  the  pulsations 
of  human  life." 

The  next  toast  -was  proposed  in  these  words :  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Irish,  and  the  wonder  of  every 
historian,  is  their  devotion  to  their  religion.  That  faith,  which 
they  received  pure  from  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick,  they  have  not 
only  preserved  unsullied,  but  have  even  embellished  by  the  multi- 
tude of  their  saints  and  martyrs.  Their  devotion  to  the  See  of 
Peter  has  remained  unshaken  by  the  most  implacable  of  perse- 
cutions, and  notwithstanding  the  perfidious  example  of  many 
other  nations.  To  Pius  X,  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  of 
Peter,  I  propose  a  toast,  to  which  I  ask  Mr.  O'Neill  to  respond. 

Mr.  T.  J.  O'Neill,  '11,  responded  to  the  toast  to  the  Pope:— 

To  the  Pope. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 
people  than  their  intimate  and  affectionate  union  with  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  So  close  has  that  union  ever  been  since  the  days  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  so  reverently  has  Ireland  received  whatever  pro- 
ceeded from  Rome,  that,  in  the  midst  of  her  national  grandeur 
and  prosperity,  and  of  her  intellectual  supremacy,  as  well  as 
when  she  was  afflicted  by  poverty,  illiteracy  and  persecution, 
she  has  maintained  with  uniform  constancy  her  unquestioning 
submission  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  Pope  this  evening,  and  in 
proclaiming  our  deep  respect  for  him  and  our  undying  attach- 
ment to  the  chair  of  Peter,  we  are  only  giving  a  proof  that  in 
this  twentieth  century  the  scattered  Gael  is  as  true  as  his  fore- 
fathers to  the  Head  of  Catholicity. 

Why  do  we  honor  Pius  X?  In  the  first  place  we  honor  him 
because  of  the  sublime  office  which  he  holds — as  Vicar  of  Christ. 
True  Catholicity  and  loyalty  to  the  successor  of  Peter  are  insep- 
arable. We  may  well  form  an  estimate  of  the  Catholicity  of  a 
people  by  the  veneration  and  affection  that  they  entertain  for 
the  Holy  Father;  and.  as  the  pages  of  Irish  history  pay  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  heroic  attachment  of  Irishmen  to  their  faith,  they 
also  bear  evidence  of  unquestioning  obedience  and  reverential 
love  towards  every  Supreme  Pontiff  that  has  sat  upon  the  ihrone 
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of  the  Fisherman  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  to  those  of  Pius 
X. 

In  the  case  of  Pius  X  there  are  additional  reasons  why  the 
love  of  Ireland  should  be  displayed  towards  him  with  especial 
intensity.  Other  Pontiffs  have  been  remarkable  for  the  sanctity 
of  their  lives,  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  intellects,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  that  they  displayed  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Perhaps  the  trait  in  Pius  X  that  appeals  most  to  the 
Irish  people  is  his  extreme  simplicity  and  his  tender  solicitude 
for  the  suffering  classes  of  society.  It  is  his  custom  to  receive 
on  certain  days  the  children  of  convents  and  parochial  schools. 
When  it  was  suggested  to  him  recently  that  the  children  of  the 
convents  should  be  received  separately  from  those  of  the  parochial 
schools,  his  answer  was  that  they  were  all  his  children,  and  he 
would  have  no  distinction.  At  the  time  of  the  terrible  earth- 
quake in  Calabria  he  took  an  active  part  in  assuaging  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  afflicted,  establishing  a  Relief  Fund  and  appealing 
ot  the  entire  Catholic  world  for  assistance.  In  this  connection 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  one  of  the  Irish  bishops  sent  a 
contribution  to  that  Fund  His  Holiness  returned,  if  I  mistake 
not,  half  the  contribution  for  the  poor  of  the  bishop's  own  dio- 
cese. 

Though  occupied  with  the  numerous  matters  that  relate  to 
the  government  of  the  Church,  Pius  X  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  Irish  affairs.  Proof  of  this  was  given  at  the  audience  which 
he  accorded  some  time  ago  to  John  Redmond.  He  termed  the 
Irish  Party  the  defender  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  ;  he 
extended  his  sympathy  and  blessing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
people  for  political  liberty;  and  he  presented  his  portrait  to  Mr. 
Redmond  with  the  following  autograph  inscription: 

"To  our  beloved  son  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  with  the  wish  that  he,  together 
with  his  equally  beloved  colleagues,  using  all  legal  and  pacific 
means,  may  win  that  liberty  which  makes  for  the  Avelfare  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  entire  Irish  nation,  we  impart  our  apos- 
tolic benediction  witli  particular  affection." 

May  Pius  X  long  live  to  govern  the  Church  with  the  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  that  have  up  to  the  present  distinguished  him 
in  guiding  the  Bark  of  Peter,  and  may  Irishmen  over  retain  for 
hiin  and  his  successors  the  same  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  af- 
fection that  the  Papacy  has  always  received  from  the  devoted 
children  of  Ireland. 
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Mr.  W.  Egan  was  then  called  upon  to  contribute  liis  part  to 
the  programme;  this  he  did  in  a  very  able  manner  by  singing 
"Ireland  I  Love  Thee."  When  the  outburst  of  appreciation  had 
died  away,  the  toastmaster  rose  and  proposed  the  toast  to  the 
Irish  Party  in  the  following  terms:  The  history  of  Ireland  is  a 
story  of  contrasts.  The  bright  light  shed  by  Irish  learning  and 
sanctity  at  the  golden  age  of  their  prosperity  was  following  by 
the  black  night  of  invasion  and  persecution,  during  which  the 
nation  was  robbed  of  her  richest  treasures.  Many  thought  that 
these  were  lost  forever,  but  the  struggle  for  their  reacquisiton 
was  immediately  undertaken  by  a  few,  and  to-day  victory  is  all 
but  assured.  To  the  noble  band  of  patriots,  who  still  continue 
the  constitutional  struggle  for  legislative  equality,  I  ask  you  to 
drink  a  toast,  to  which  is  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Halloran. 

Mr.  C.  O'Halloran,   '12,  thus  eulogized  the  Irish  Party:— 

The  Irish  Party. 

An  occasion  such  as  this  would  not  be  fittingly  celebrated 
if  Ave  failed  to  eulogize  the  notable  success  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Party  in  safeguarding  and  advancing  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  and  in  keeping  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  before  the  world. 
The  Irish  Party  was  founded  by  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  in  1880, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  land  league  was  organized  by  Michael 
Davitt. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask,  is  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 
fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was  organized?  The  answer 
comes  re-echoing  back  over  the  broad  Atlantic  from  the  sea-girt 
shores  of  Ireland,  from  the  widely  scattered  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  the  American  Republic,  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
beneath  the  Southern  Cross,  from  Canso  to  Vancouver  in  our  own 
Dominion,  and  that  answer  —  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
scattered  Gael  —  is  an  unqualified  and  vigorous  affirmative. 

A  few  months  ago  the  faculty  and  students  of  this  Univer- 
sity were  favored  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  well- 
known  Irish  Parliamentarian  and  Journalist.  In  the  course  of 
his  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome,  Mr.  O'Connor  treated  of  the 
three  foremost  achievements  of  the  Irish  Party,  to  wit:  Catholic 
Primary  Schools  in  England,  the  Irish  National  University,  and 
the  abolition  of  landlordism. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  bills  were  introduced  into 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  if  they  had  passed  would 
have  proved  a  staggering  blow  to  Catholic  Primary  education 
in  England.    But  the  Trish  Party,  faithful  to  the  religions  and 
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political  ideas  of  the  people  it  represented,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  English  Catholics  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
feat of  the  obnoxious  bills. 

Some  writer  has  called  the  Irish  Party  the  "Army  and  Navy" 
of  Ireland  engaged  in  the  peaceful  re-conquest  of  Irish  rights. 
It  was  aptly  named.  Twenty  years  ago  Ireland  was  practically 
owned  by  360  landlords ;  not  so  to-day,  for  in  1909  the  Irish 
Party  secured  the  adoption  of  a  measure  that  took  the  land  from 
the  landlords  and  graziers  at  a  fixed  price,  and  distributed  it  to 
the  people  on  fair  terms.  The  adoption  of  that  measure  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  landlordism  in  Ireland,  for  at  present  300,000 
Irishmen  own  their  own  land  with  no  lord  above  them  but  the 
"Lord  of  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars." 

The  Irish  University,  which  marks  the  development  of  a 
new  era  in  Irish  education,  owes  its  inception  to  the  unwavering 
and  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Irish  Party.  His  educational 
boon  will  play  a  part  of  paramount  importance  in  the  future, 
for  within  its  classic  halls  will  be  trained  the  young  minds  who 
will  shape  the  destinies  of  Ireland  in  the  days  to  be. 

In  its  31  years  of  existence  the  Irish  Party  has  had  many 
remarkable  characters  among  its  members.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  having  in  its  membership  men  of  recognized  lit- 
erary ability  as  Justin  McCarthy,  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor, and  men  of  superior  oratorical  attainments,  as  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  Edward  Blake  and  John  Redmond,  the  present 
leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  than  whom  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded there  is  no  more  finished  speaker  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

Ireland's  prospects  for  freedom  were  never  brighter  than  at 
present;  a  new  Ireland  is  slowly  rising,  Phoenix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old.  We  of  this  new  Canadian  land  in  which  many 
of  Irish  birth  and  descent  have  risen  to  more  than  local  fame, 
we,  I  say,  are  unanimous  in  our  approval  of  the  endeavours  of 
the  Irish  Party  to  secure  Home  Rule,  which  as  patriotic  Irish- 
Canadians,  we  deem  the  panacea  of  Ireland's  ills,  and  we  con- 
fidently hope  that, — 

When  the  nations  onward  march 

To  better  days  to  be, 
The  Irish  flag  shall  float  among 

The  banners  of  the  free. 

The  toast  to  Alma  Mater  was  proposed  as  follows :  While 
sentiment  lingers  fondly  with  memory,   and  together  they  lov- 
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ingly  embrace  the  care-worn  features  of  our  national  mother, 
let  us  not  forget  our  intellectual  mother  under  whose  roof  we 
now  sit,  and  of  whose  bounty  we  now  partake.  Gentlemen,  this 
banquet  would  indeed  be  incomplete  without  a  toast  to  the  health 
of  Alma  Mater,  which  1  ask  you  to  drink,  and  to  which  Mr.  J. 
J.  Sammon  will  respond. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Sammon,  '11,  in  suitable  words  toasted  Alma  .Mater 
as  follows : — 

"Alma  Mater." 

Gentlemen,  as  one  of  a  race  that  has  ever  been  characterized 
for  its  love  of  learning,  I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  re- 
sponding to  the  toast  to  my  Alma  Mater. 

As  long  as  the  history  of  Ireland  has  been  in  the  making, 
its  pages  have  been  dotted  with  the  struggles  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Jn  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  no  less  than  in  the  day  of  Logue, 
there  has  always  been  shown  by  the  Irish  a  marked  predilection 
for  the  study  of  Letters.  A  literary  awakening  was  one  of  the 
first  consequences  of  Patrick's  Apostolate  in  Ireland;  and  but 
recently  the  persistent  demands  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  for 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  suitable  to  their  needs  were 
rewarded  with  the  creation  of  a  great  national  University  that 
promises  much  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 

Between  the  dusk  of  Ireland's  former  glory  and  the  dawn 
of  modern  educational  freedom,  tyrant  forces  have  compelled  the 
Gaelic  mind  to  cross  a  perilous  gulf  of  illiteracy.  But,  luckily 
for  her  learning  and  herself,  Ireland  proved  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  violence, — and  to-day  we  find  her  entering  upon  an  era 
which,  in  learning  as  well  as  in  piety,  we  may  well  hope  will 
rival  that  period  in  her  history  when  she  was  renowned  through- 
out Europe  for  her  scholars  and  her  saints. 

But  if  learning  in  Ireland  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to 
us,  and  if  the  promising  condition  of  her  educational  affairs  is 
reason  for  rejoicing,  how  much  keener  should  be  our  interest  in 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  our  own  country, — particularly  our 
Alma  Mater, — with  how  great  pride  we  should  contemplate  the 
successes  of  this  home  of  learning  to  which  we  all  owe  so  much 
and  with  what  earnestness  we  should  wish  for  her  future  welfare. 

She  has  accomplished  much  excellent  work  in  the  past, 
though,  unfortunately,  she  has  not  been  blessed  with  that  abun- 
dance of  earthly  means  that  have  facilitated  the  work  of  other 
Canadian  Universities.  It  is  within  her  walls  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished   of   Canadian   eeelesiastics    and    public     men 
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have  received  their  formation;  and  it  is  towards  her  that  the 
present  generation  of  Canadian  Catholics  look  for  many  of  the 
future  leaders  of  Catholic  life  and  thought.  A  great  task  is  be- 
fore her;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country  to  aid 
her  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  task. 

Let  us  hope  that,  as  the  ability  of  Irishmen  in  Canada  has 
won  for  many  of  them  wealth  and  influence,  they  will  give  gen- 
erous assistance  to  Alma  Mater,  enabling  her  to  increase  the 
sphere  of  her  usefulness,  to  give  courses  of  all  the  branches  of 
University  training,  and  to  erect  numerous  buildings  worthy  of 
Catholic  education,  and  of  this  centre  of  Canadian  life.  It  is 
our  fond  desire  that  generous  benefactions  may  enable  her  to 
construct  halls  of  such  ample  proportions  that,  when  visitors 
come  in  future  years  to  the  Capital,  they  will  not  know  which 
are  the  buildings  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  which  those 
of  the  University  of  Ottawa.  We  might  even  be  so  extravagant 
as  to  wish  that  these  benefactions  would  have  so  adequately  at- 
tained their  ultimate  object  that  after  the  stranger  had  entered 
the  completed  Arts  Building,  or  any  one  of  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures in  the  immediate  neighborhood, — the  homes  of  the  various 
sciences, — he  would-  be  under  the  impression  that  he  had  come 
into  the  solemn  precincts  of  the  Dominion's  legislators — so  digni- 
fied in  demeanor  and  so  learned  in  aspect  would  appear  the  stu- 
dent body  of  these  future  years  of  greatness. 

In  these  days,  of  course,  all  yearning  after  championships 
in  the  athletic  arena  would  have  become  a  thing  of  the  semi- 
barbarous  past.  The  student  body  would  be  exclusively  engaged 
poring  over  the  ancient  classics,  or  mastering  the  yet  hidden 
secrets  of  natural  science,  or  studying  some  complicated  question 
in  Political  Economy,  or  following  some  philosophic  train  of 
thought  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Such  a  glorious  future,  I  am  sure,  we  all  hope  for  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  though  we  can  hardly  expect  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  our  hope,  we  do  sincerely  trust  that  the  day  will  come, 
even  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of  studnts, 
when  the  University  of  Ottawa  will  have  assumed  many  times 
hr  present  proportions,  when  her  student  body  will  be  counted 
by  the  hundreds  in  every  year  of  every  faculty,  and  when,  by 
magnificent  endowments,  the  permanency  and  efficiency  of  her 
work  will  have  been  placed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

Canada  was  next  on  the  list  and  Mr.  Fleming,  in  these  few 
well-chosen  words,  proposed  a  toast  to  the  "Land  of  the  Maple 
Leaf":    While   dwelling  upon  the  joys   and  sorrows,  the  hopes 
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and  struggles  of  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  let  us  not  forget  the 
land  of  our  adoption.  To  the  work  of  upbuilding  Canada,  many 
thousands  of  Irishmen  has  given  their  time  and  energies,  and 
sometimes  even  their  lives,  and  Canada  has  provided  them  in 
return  with  that  freedom  and  protection  which  they  were  denied 
at  home.  To  the  Land  of  the  Maple  then,  gentlemen,  I  propose 
a  toast  and  call  upon  Mr.  0 'Gorman  to  respond. 

Mr.  M.  J.  0 'Gorman,  '11,  responded  to  the  Land  of  the  Maple 
Leaf : — 

Canada. 

Canadian  citizens  of  Irish  origin  though  passionately  attach- 
ed to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  are  filled  with  intense  affec- 
tion for  the  land  of  their  adoption  in  which  they  have  found 
liberty  and  happiness,  and  whose  future  holds  out  to  them  a 
lifetime  of  prosperity. 

Three  centuries  ago  Canada  was  a  wilderness,  to-day  she  is 
a  flourishing  colony,  and  fast  developing  into  a  stale  which  will 
give  her  a  prominent  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  early  history  of  Canada — her  struggles  for  existence  as  a 
colony  of  France,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  Catholic  missionaries 
among  the  Indians,  the  efforts  of  the  first  governors  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  difficulties,  give  an  idea  of  the  work  which  was 
necessary  to  build  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  Dominion's  greatness.  From  the  time  that  Champlain 
began  the  task  of  colonization  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
through  the  period  of  French  rule  and  absolute  government, 
through  the  period  of  English  rule  and  responsible  government, 
Canada  has  made  advances  along  educational,  political  and  com- 
mercial lines,  utterly  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  her 
administrators. 

To-day  we  need  but  look  around  us  for  evidence  of  our 
country's  prosperity.  Thousands  of  immigrants  are  coming  an- 
nually from  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  settle  in>  our  western  pro- 
vinces; our  silver  and  gold-fields  to  the  north  are  commanding 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  our  vast  timber  tracts  and  un- 
limited water-power  constitute  a  wealth  of  natural  resources  far 
beyond  present  computation. 

For  centuries  Canada  has  been  the  hospitable  haven  of  the 
oppressed.  She  has  received  within  her  boundaries,  from  all 
Europe,  and  even  from  Asia,  those  people  seeking  the  livelihood 
and  contentedness  often  denied  them  at  home;  the  early  Irish 
immigrants  themselves  fled  to  America    from    persecution    and 
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poverty.  We  cannot  allude  to  the  first  Irish  settlers  in  Canada 
without  a  sad  thought  of  the  hardships  they  underwent,  and  the 
tragic  fate  met  by  not  a  few  of  their  number.  The  poor  exiles  of 
'47  and  '48,  after  leaving  their  homes  forever,  and  turning  to- 
wards what  was  for  them  a  land  of  promise,  were  stricken  on 
board  with  a  fever  that  was  to  prevent  many  of  them  from 
reaching  their  destination.  Thousands  died  at  sea,  and  of  those 
who  reached  Canadian  soil  hundreds  found  a  last  resting-place 
along  the  lonely  shores  of  Grosse  Isle.  Others  of  the  fever- 
stricken  journeyed  on  to  Montreal,  only  there  to  be  repulsed  and 
forced  to  seek  refuge  outside  the  metropolis,  and  several  other 
Canadian  cities — among  them  this  Capital  of  our  Dominion — 
offered  last  resting-places  for  the  hallowed  remains  of  many  Irish 
exiles  of  these  ill-fated  days.  The  excessive  sufferings  of  these 
unhappy  refugees  are  still  green  in  th  minds  of  all  Irish  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada,  and  to  judge  by  the  events  of  late  years  that 
sacred  memory  is  not  apt  to  fade.  During  the  last  few  months 
action  has  been  taken  by  various  Irish  societies  of  Canada,  to 
preserve  from  further  desecration  the  plot  of  ground  in  the  City 
of  Montreal  whch  marks  the  graves  of  many  of  our  unfortunate 
kinsmen.  The  dispute  over  the  land  has  been  finally  settled,  and 
the  great  monument  erected  in  1859  is  to  be  returned  to  its  former 
position,  and  will  mark  forever  the  ground  made  sacred  by  the 
tears  and  blood  of  these  heroic  martyr-exiles. 

Canadians  of  all  classes  have  long  watched  with  kindly  in- 
terest and  intense  sympathy  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland. 
Several  resolutions  have  been  passed  through  parliament  in  favor 
of  Home  Rule.  But  a  few  months  ago  the  great  statesman  who 
to-day  so  brilliantly  presides  over  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try stated  on  the  public  platform  that  he  was  as  ardent  a  Home- 
Ruler  as  ever,  and  the  wish  of  the  Canadian  people  is  that  the 
hopes  of  the  Irish  race  will  be  realized  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  Ireland  will  once  more  assume  control  of  her  national  af- 
fairs and  govern  herself  in  matters  purely  local  according  to  the 
ideas  of  her  representatives  in  the  British  House  of  Parliament 
and  the  desires  of  her  own  people. 

Mr.  Fleming  introduced  the  next  speaker  as  follows:  When 
misery  could  no  longer  endure  the  unequal  combat  against  war, 
persecution  and  famine,  she  fled  to  liberty  and  found  in  her  home 
a.  haven  wherein  she  might  rest.  Gentlemen,  Irishmen  never  had 
a  truer  friend  than  America,  whose  helping  hand  has  ever  been 
stretched  in  sympathy  and  protection  to  her  exiled  sons,  and 
whosre  generosity  to-day  largely  provides  the  material  support 
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in  that  struggle  which  the  Irish  are  making  for  justice.  To  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  then  I  propose  a  toast,  to  which  is  coupled  the 
name  of  Mr.  Coughlan. 

.Mr.  J.  T.  Coughlan.  '13,  responded  thus  to  the  toast  to  his 
native  land: — 

United  States. 

1  felicitate  mj^self  on  having  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  land  of  my  home,  and,  especially  to-night, 
when  that  spelhvord  "Ireland"  re-echoes  around  the  world,  from 
the  "pines  of  the  poles  to  the  palms  of  the  tropics." 

Every  Irish  American  to-day  appreciates  the  many  things 
in  common  which  have  linked  the  history  of  Ireland  with  that 
of  the  Glorious  Republic  to  your  south. 

American  chronicles  show  that,  as  early  as  1607.  among  the 
first  English  settlements,  and  notably  that  of  Jamestown,  many 
a  colonist  bore  an  Irish  patronynie  and  owned  the  nationality 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Since  those  days,  driven  from  their  happy 
homes  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  they  have  followed  the  star 
of  hope  as  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  sixteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore, followed  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  as  one  led  to  the  cradle 
of  the  world's  Redeemer,  so  did  the  other  lead  to  the  cradle  of 
human  liberty,  to  the  land  where  the  law  rests  upon  the  rights 
of  man.  and  the  spirit  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  man  was  to  have  recognition  in  the  structure  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  to  the  Irish  race  in  America  and  the  part  it  has  borne 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  United  States,  the  assertion  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  that  I  purpose  to 
refer. 

To  those  individuals  who  indulge  in  the  impression  that 
the  Irish  race  played  but  a  minor  part  in  the  formation  stages 
of  the  nation's  history.  I  have  but  to  say  that  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  had  such  a  happy  culmination,  saw  no  more 
numerous  or  dauntless  volunteers  fighting  in  the  colonial  armies 
than  the  Irish  troops,  and.  still  later,  when  the  Union  was  threat- 
ened with  disruption  by  civil  strife,  the  Irish  regiments  were 
foremost  in  every  combat.  Those  illustrious  names.— John  Barry. 
Patrick  Henry.  Sullivan  and  Carroll  are  emblazoned  on  the  walls 
of  fame,  and  it  is  such  deeds  as  theirs  that  are  in  consonance 
with  the  ambitions  and  feelings  of  the  true  Irish-American. 

In  the  United  States  which  has  sheltered  and  welcomed  them. 
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whose  greatness  is  largely  of  their  making,  and  where  the  blood 
streams  of  a  dozen  races  have  by  the  mysterious  alchemy  of  God, 
been  harmoniously  blended,  and  where  that  consummate  flower 
of  civilization,  the  God-fearing,  liberty-loving  American  has  been 
evolved,  and  where  religious  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity 
afford  scope  for  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  every  ambition, 
there  have  the  Irish  shown  their  worth  and  there  has  that  worth 
been  appreciated. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  the  Irish  envoys  during 
their  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  Avas  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish-American  for  his  native  land,  from 
which  he  has  been  banished  quite  as  effectively  by  the  marching 
orders  of  hunger,  and  eviction,  and  want  of  work,  as  he  could 
have  been  by  the  command  of  a  most  tyrannical  government. 

At  this  moment  the  Irish  in  the  United  States  are  playing  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  destiny  of  Ireland.  It  has 
become  evident  to  the  English  statesmen  that  Irish-Americans  de- 
sire self-government  for  Ireland  quite  as  much  as  do  the  Irish 
at  home,  and  that  until  the  English  government  meets  the  de- 
mands of  the  Irish  people  for  legislative  independence  there  shall 
be  a  continuance  of  that  seemingly  ineradicable  hostility  to  Bri- 
tain which  pervades  the  whole  Irish-Catholic  population,  now 
so  large  and  potent  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  English  government  is  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Irish  people,  with  a  generous  measure  of  home  rule,  grant- 
ed without  grudging,  suspicion,  or  patronage,  then  and  then 
only  may  she  anticipate  the  establishment  of  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States. 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  Soggarth  Aroon.  The  toast- 
master  introduced  the  speaker  as  follows :  We  are  celebrating 
to-day  the  festival  of  the  first  Irish  priest  and  father  of  that 
long  line  of  pastors  and  missionaries  who  have  preserved  the 
faith  at  home  and  laboured  for  its  embellishment  abroad.  It 
is  no  exaggeratinon  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the 
fire  of  patriotism  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  lamps  of  religion 
carefully  tended  and  trimmed  by  the  hand  of  the  Irish  priest. 
To  Soggartli  Aroon  then,  gentlemen,  I  propose  a.  toast,  to  which 
is  coupled  the  name  of  Rev.  Father  Murphy. 

Soggarth  Aroon. 

Father  W.  J.  Murphy  in  a  splendid  and  wittjr  tribute  to  the 
Irish  clergy,  replied  to  the  toast. 
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Our  Guests. 

"Our  Guests,"  the  last  toast  of  the  evening,  was  fittingly 
responded  to  by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Gauthier.  Words  of  ad- 
vice were  given  by  Justice  Anglin,  Judge  Gunn.  Canon 
Sloan,  and  Mr.  Devlin.  Then  one  of  the  most  successful  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  celebrations  was  brought  to  a  close.  On  rising, 
the  guests  were  greeted  with  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  "God 
Save  Ireland."  Thus  terminated  the  twenty-third  annual  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  St.  Patrick. 

Rev.  Father  Fallon  as  director,  and  the  committee  of  man- 
agement deserve  much  praise,  for  their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success. 

Executive  Committee: — Hon.  Chairman,  Rev.  J.  P.  Fallon, 
O.M.I. ;  Chairman,  Francis  Corkeiy,  '11 ;  Secretary,  Daniel  J. 
Breen,  '11;  Treasurer,  Cornelius  M.  O'Halloran.  '12:  Alan  C. 
Fleming,  '11;  Michael  J.  0 'Gorman,  '11;  Edward  A.  Letang.  12; 
Sylvester  P.  Quilty,  '12. 

FEW  DON'TS. 

Don't  cease  fighting  the  "Old  Adam"  in  you.  He  is  the 
cause  of  half  the  troubles  in  the  world.    His  other  name  is  Vice. 

Don't  forget  that  it  does  not  take  any  more  time  to  be  polite 
and  agreeable  than  it  does  to  be  rude  and  disagreeable. 

Don't  smoke  if  you  are  poor,  for  your  purse's  sake.  If  you 
are  rich,  you  are  better  off  without  the  weed. 

Don't  imagine  yourself  indispensable.  Your  place  can  be 
easily  filled. 

Don't  fake.  A  fellow  may  bury  his  grandmother  twice,  but 
the  third  time  he  will  be  out  of  a  job. 

Don't  use  perfume.    A  scented  young  man  is  "the  limit." 

Don't  forget  you  have  within  you  the  power  to  strangle  any 
evil  that  may  assail  you. 

Whatever  lessens  your  respect  for  yourself  will  cheapen  you. 
Don't  forget. 

Even  though  you  may  have  grievously  erred,  correct  the 
fault  and  plan  for  a  better  future.     Don't  despair. 

Don't  forget  the  Easter  Examinations.  You  might  make  a 
fool  of  yourself. 

Remember  that:  "If  at  first  you  d<m't  succeed,  try,  try,  try 
again. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  1911,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
best  ever  celebrated  in  Ottawa.  The  splendid  Students'  Ban- 
quet, the  high-class  Concert  of  the  A.O.H.,  which,  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  Archbishop,  packed  the  Opera  House  to  the  doors, 
the  imposing  parade  of  Sunday,  followed  by  the  service  in  St. 
Joseph's  Church  presided  by  the  First  Pastor  of  the  diocese, 
all  combined  to  a  magnificent  celebration  of  Ireland's  national 
festival.  The  day  holds  a  grand  meaning  for  every  son  of  the 
Gael,  for  it  reminds  him  of  the  fidelity  of  his  ancestors  and  the 
fidelity  which  he  himself  owes  to  the  Faith  of  Patrick,  and  to 
those  undying  principles  of  purest  patriotism,  for  which  the 
nation  has  fought  and  suffered  during  a  thousand  years.  In  this 
year  of  grace  our  gaze  lingers  not  so  much  on  the  sorrowful  but 
glorious  past, — it  peers  forward  into  the  immediate  future;  and 
at  last,  through  the  rift  in  the  clouds,  it  beholds  the  first  rays  of 
Erin's  hope  beaming  down  in  sweet  expectancy  upon  her  desola- 
tion. The  democracy  of  Great  Britain  extends  its  hand  in  friend- 
ship to  the  Irish  people,  recognizes  its  claims,  and  promises  com- 
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plete,  though  tardy  justice.  The  fact  lias  at  last  become  patent 
that  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  the  rule  of  the  majority  must  pre- 
vail, and  the  government  of  the  people  must  be  for  and.  by  the 
people.  Hence  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  next  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  will  be  celebrated  with  rapturous  enthusiasm  by  a 
nation  which,  having  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  bigotry  and  op- 
pression, rejoices  in  the  glorious  freedom  of  legislative  autonomy, 
enthroned  in  the  historic  fane  on  College  Green. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  this  month,  we  are  compelled  to  defer 
until  the  April  issue  the  account  of  His  Grace's  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity. We  take,  however,  the  opportunity  of  re-echoing  in  the 
''Review"  the  hearty  welcome  and  filial  greetings  accorded  to 
the  new  Archbishop  by  the  whole  student  body.  We  hope  to  make 
our  next  publication  a  distinctly  "Chancellor's  Number." 


The  exchange  we  enjoyed  this  month  was  the  Notre  Dame 
"Scholastic"  for  Feb.  4.  "The  Story  of  a  Boy"  is  a  faithful 
depiction  of  the  character  of  the  average  small  boy  as  we  meet 
him  in  school  and  in  the  street.  Jimmie,  the  hero  is  mischievous 
yet  good-natured.  He  continually  adapts  himself  to  changing 
circumstances;  he  is  fearless,  and  he  can  be  held  in  subjection 
only  by  a  promise  of  good  things;  he  invariably  reforms  the  month 
before  Ximis,  but  lapses  again  until  the  vicinity  of  his  next  birth- 
day.    Mr.  Roeewiez's  humor  is  bright  and  sparkling. 

We  have  lately  been  receiving  quite  a  number  of  new  peri- 
odicals from  various  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  these  juvenile  efforts  in  the  held  of  college 
journalism  are  not  confined  to  our  American  friends,  and  that 
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our  Canadian  schools  are  also  endeavoring  to  cultivate  facile  and 
fluent  pens  among  their  students,  and  to  create  that  bond  of 
union  between  Alumni  and  students,  which  in  any  educational 
institution  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the  columns  of  a  student 's 
journal. 

The  "Rocket,"  published  by  the  Aberdeen  High  School, 
Moncton,  N.B.,  is  the  newest  arrival  at  the  sanctum.  The  best 
article  it  contains  is  a  Prize  Essay  on  Maritime  Union.  The  argu- 
ments are  forceful  and  the  diction  clear  and  concise.  The  author 
is  evidently  animated  with  what  one  might  call  ''Maritime" 
patriotism,  and  takes  the  broad  comprehensive  view  that  the 
only  way  for  the  three  provinces  down  by  the  sea  to  recover 
their  lost  prestige  in  national  affairs  is  to  amalgamate.  We 
trust  that  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  political  prominence  of  the 
East,  entertained  by  Joseph  Howe,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  a 
weak  colony  struggling  for  responsible  government,  will  be  re- 
alized in  the  attainment  of  the  youthful  desire  for  broader  union 
of  his  young  disciple. 

The  "Laurel"  for  last  month  contains  a  short  and  inter- 
esting biography  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  erratic  English 
genius.  Summarizing  in  the  last  paragraph  the  author  says : 
"Bitter  disappointment,  cold  neglect  and  an  early  grave  mark- 
ed the  career  of  this  unfortunate  poet.  While  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, Shelley  steeped  his  mind  in  the  wild,  tainted  teachings  of 
Hume,  Locke  and  Hobbes.  It  was  the  distorted  effects  of  these 
readings  which  produced  'The  Necessity  of  Atheism,"  a  flaring 
pamphlet  which  caused  little  impression  upon  the  reading  mind 
of  the  country,  but  which  drew  forth  a  severe  reprimand  and 
formal  expulsion  from  the  University  authorities.  Shelley  con- 
tracted two  unfortunate  marriages,  which  estranged  him  from 
his  relatives  and  left  him  in  poverty.  He  later  proceeded  to  Italy 
where  under  the  inspiration  and  magic  spell  of  that  home  of  the 
muses  he  wrote  poem  after  poem  to  the  astonishment  and  delight 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  North." 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  we  thankfully  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  the  following:  "McMaster  University  Monthly," 
"Queen's  University  Journal,"  "Vox  Weslevana, "  "George- 
town College  Journal,"  "The  McGill  Martlet,"'  "St.  John's  Uni- 
versity Record,"  "The  Fordham  Monthly."  "The  0.  A.  C.  Ete- 
view,"  "Acta  Victoriana."  "Xavier,"  "The  Leader."  "The 
Manitoba  College  Journal,"  "The  Missionary,"  "The  Gateway," 
"The  Patrician,"  "Geneva  Cabinet."  "The  Pharos,"  "The 
Niagara  Index,"  "The  Exponent."  "The  Mitre." 
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His  Excellency  Mgr.  Pellegrino  F.  Stagni.  third  Apostolic 
delegate  to  Canada,  has  arrived  in  Ottawa,  and  has  begun  to 
take  up  the  duties  which  his  office  imposes  upon  him. 

His  Grace  Mgr.  Gauthier  officiated  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
A.  J.  Reynolds,  which  took  place  at  Eganville.  Feb.  26th. 

To  the  students  of  the  Arts  course  has  been  given  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  weekly  sermons  at  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
The  senior  students  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  authorities 
in  this  matter. 

The  participants  in  the  University  Prize  Debate  for  1!)11 
have  been  named  by  the  Debating  Society.  The  subject  is  "Re- 
solved that  unrestricted  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  desirable  from  a  Canadian  standpoint."  The 
topic  is  a  very  live  one  at  the  present  time,  and  should  prove  of 
great  interest  to  the  student  body.  Messrs.  Unger  and  Burrows 
will  uphold  the  affirmative.  Messrs.  Coughlan  and  Landriau  the 
negative.  The  debate  is  fixed  for  the  evening  of  Wednesday. 
April  26th. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  Messrs.  Kgan.  Curry,  Searle 
and  Simard  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  everything  was 
arranged  and  carried  out  in  the  entertainment  given  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  3rd. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  Day  passed  off  without  any  unusual 
demonstration  by  the  Philosophers  this  year,  but  the  report  is 
that  our  enterprising  undergrads.  are  already  planning  a  surprise, 
very  likely  in  the  shape  of  a  philosophical  discourse,  for  1912. 

The  typhoid  epidemic  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
very  few  victims  from  College  circles.  A  few  of  the  students 
have  been  removed  to  local  hospitals,  but  nothing  of  a  serious 
character* is  anticipated. 

The  extended  illness  of  Mr.  Francis  Gorkery.  '11.  has  been 
the  cause  of  much    sincere    sympathy   among   his   many    College 
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friends.  Mr.  Corkery  is  at  present  at  his  home  in  Almonte,  but 
we  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  return  shortly  to  resume  his 
studies. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  banquet  given  by  the  Irish 
students  of  the  University  on  the  16th  inst.  was  the  greatest  suc- 
cess that  has  been  achieved  along  this  line  in  many  years.  Great 
credit  must  be  given  to  Rev.  Fr.  Fallon,  the  honorary  chairman 
of  the  committee,  upon  whom  devolved  much  of  the  organization 
and  labor  in  preparing  the  entertainment. 

The  committee  was  as  follows :  Hon.  Chairman,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Fallon,  O.M.I. ;  Chairman,  Mr.  Francis  Corkery,  '11 ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Breen,  11;  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  M.  O'llalloran,  '12;  Mr. 
Alan  C.  Fleming,  11,  Mr.  M.  J.  0 'Gorman,  11;  Mr.  E.  A.  Le- 
tang,  12,  Mr.  S.  P.  Quilty,  12. 

The  "Review"  extends  its  sincerest  condolences  to  Rev.  Frs. 
Stephen  and  Michael  Murphy,  O.M.I. ,  on  the  demise  of  their  re- 
spcted  sister,  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coffey,  Marysville.  Coming  so 
soon  after  the  death  of  their  father,  the  sad  news  was  a  hard 
and  unexpected  blow  to  the  Reverend  Fathers. 

The  following  are  among  the  number  who  paid  a  visit  to  the 
University  during  the  last  month:  Rev.  Fr.  McPhail,  Rev.  Fr. 
0 'Toole,  Rev.  Fr.  Prantz,  Rev.  Fr.  McGuire,  Rev.  Fr.  Bernaskie. 


Hmono  tbe  fll>aoa3mee. 

The  latest  number  of  the  "America"  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  "The  Lone  Patrol."  The  hero  of  the  story  was  a  brave 
Irish  policeman  in  the  great  metropolis.  Coming  down  the  street 
he  met  a  band  of  wild  anarchists  waving  the  red  flag  of  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  carrying  the  sign  of  slain  anarchists  ranged  in 
rows  beneath  inspiring  mottoes.  This  infamous  gang  was  mak- 
ing furious  demonstration,  on  evil  purpose  bent.  But  when  the 
courageous  policeman  spied  them,  he  marched  straight  into  their 
midst,  and  stopped  the  whole  thousand  of  them.  Although  he 
knew  that  ready  knives  and  pistols  were  brandishing  all  around 
him,  yet  he  walked  with  a  show  of  amazing  courage,  till  he  reach- 
ed the  leader,  whose  flag  he  lowered,  and  whose  villainous  throat 
he  handled  somewhat  indelicately.  Such  bravery  is  rarely  ex- 
hibited by  any  man.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  a  platoon  of  police,  his  courage  might  have  availed  him  little 
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to  save  his  life.  However,  bravery  always  does  seem  to  receive 
the  support  of  Fortune  at  the  right  moment,  and  this  remark- 
able defender  of  the  law  shines  now  as  the  second  Iloratius  nl  the 
Bridge. 

The  "Scientific  American"  this  month  gives  an  experimental 
explanation  of  "Seeing  Things  at  Night."  Now  there  is  almost 
no  one  who  has  not  received  a  fright  from  the  exaggerated  out- 
lines of  objects  at  night.  The  reason  follows  something  like 
this:  During  darkness,  the  pupils  of  the  eye  are  widely  dilated, 
and  the  lens,  as  in  similar  conditions  in  a  camera,  can  only  focus 
for  objects  in  a  plane.  In  this  way  precision  in  measuring  dis- 
tances is  out  of  the  question  altogether.  Secondly,  objects  lose 
their  colors  in  a  regular  succession,  as  the  sun  sinks  at  evening, 
until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  all  objects  loom  up  in  a  cloak  of 
sombre  gray.  These  two  causes  combined,  in  vision,  produce  with 
the  furtive  sensory  motions,  a  feeling  of  dread  on  the  part  of 
the  person  which  tends  to  overcome  the  calmer  reason,  and  cause 
all  sorts  of  doubty  shades  to  cross  the  perturbed  imagination. 

Read  this  month's  issue  of  the  "Civilian."  That  is.  if  you 
want  to  be  interested,  notice  the  quatrains  of  "Silas  Wegg." 
These  little  stanzas  give  indubitable  proof  of  the  author's  poetic 
genius;  and  see  with  what  facility  words  come  to  him.  Common 
topics  are  rendered  luminous  by  the  scattered  strains  of  "Ru- 
baiyat. ' ' 

A  new  sheet  comes  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
"Forest  Fires  in  Canada"  gives  us  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  dangers,  damages,  and  remedies  to  be  considered  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Canadian  forest  conservation. 

The  "Canadian  Messenger"  produces  yet  another  of  its 
splendid  articles  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  society.  "Working  Women,"  like  "Trades  Unions"  and 
others,  gives  at  once  the  plainest  common-sense  view,  and  the  mosl 
consoling  reflections  on  the  state  of  society,  and  the  condition 
of  the  workers  in  particular. 
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"North  American  Review" — February. 

Poetry  of  Lincoln  —  James  Raymond  Perry.  —  Presumably 
Lincoln  did  not  consciously  cast  any  part  of  his  addresses  in 
metrical  form,  yet  the  careful  observer  will  discover  here  and 
there  whole  lines  in  the  Iambic  pentameter  form.  The  charm 
of  his  poetical  quality  of  expression  lies  in  the  deep  poetical 
feeling  back  of  the  words.  Some  of  Lincoln's  addresses,  espe- 
cially his  inaugural  addresses,  may  be  read  as  poems.  Striking 
traits  of  pathos  and  imagination  are  visible  to  the  reader  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  these  addresses. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  —  Price  Collier.  —  Disraeli's 
meteoric  rise  on  the  horizon  of  English  political  and  social  life 
proved  a  continual  puzzle  to  the  average  Englishman  of  the  last 
century.  A  Jew — a  member  of  the  despised  race, — a  fop,  an 
aspiring  novelist,  a  headless  wit,  and  endowed  with  a  boundless 
vanity,  "he  dug,  swept,  and  finally  carpeted  with  red,  a  path  to 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  British  people."  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  became  involved  in  speculations  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  did  not  free  himself  from  debt  until  thirty- 
four  years  later.  Here  arc  Disraeli's  own  words  regarding  his 
ancestry:  "My  grandfather,  who  became  an  English  denizen  in 
1748,  w;is  an  Italian  descendant  of  a  Hebrew  family,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  Venetian  Republic  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
during  the  fifteenth  century;  the  family  then  assumed  the  name 
of  Disraeli,  a  name  never  borne  before  or  since  by  any  other  fam- 
ily, in  order  that  their  race  might  be  forever  recognized."  And, 
surely,  lieu janiiii  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  familiarly  known 
as  "Dizzy,"  has  shed  his  portion  and  more  than  his  portion  of 
lustre  upon  this  aspiring  name. 

Tolstoi's  Religion  —  Louise  Collier  Willcox.  —  The  inward 
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straggles  of  the  eccentric  Apostle  of  Russian  liberty  are  vividly 
portrayed  in  this  sketch.  Tolstoi's  idea  was,  that  "religion 
should  not  dazzle  itself  with  mysteries,  miracles  and  metaphysieal 
subtleties."  And,  after  fifty  years  of  search  he  passed  away, 
and  had  not  found  a  religion  without  "mysteries,  or  miracles, 
or  metaphysical  subtleties."  The  writer  remarks,  "his  experi- 
ences of  life,  and  its  solutions  of  its  problems  were  similar  to 
those  of  St.  Francis  Assisi,  St.  Theresa  and  St.  Catharine."  We 
fail  to  see  the  similarity.  Tolstoi  was  an  idealist,  a  dreamer,  a 
Utopian.  Francis  Assisi,  Theresa  and  Catharine  belonged  to  a 
religion  of  "mysteries  and  miracles."  Their  philosophy  was  not 
a  compound  of  Socrates,  Schopenhaur  and  Buddha. 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam  —  Francis  Butler  Thiving.  —  Most 
likely  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  wrould  be  unknown  to  posterity  save 
for  "In  Memoriam,"  Tennyson's  beautiful  elegiac  poem.  It  was 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  that  Hallam  first  met  Tennyson. 
Together  with  Monckton  Houghton,  Chevenix  French  and  other 
kindred  spirits,  they  joined  the  "Apostles."  a  literary  society 
formed  in  1820.  Hallam  attained  prominence  in  their  discus- 
sion,— 

"On  mind  and  art, 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land." 

During  the  vacation  of  1830,  Hallam,  Tennyson  and  other 
"Apostles"  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees  with  money  and  supplies  for 
Torrijos,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
However,  they  arrived  home  safely,  none  the  worse  for  the  ad- 
vnture,  much  to  the  relief  of  their  parents.  Tennyson  refers  to 
this  adventure  in  "The  Valley  of  Canteretz. "  Hallam  died  in 
his  twenty-third  year;  Tennyson  says  of  him,  "had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  been  known  as  a  great  man,  but  not  as  a  great  poet  ; 
he  was  as  near  perfection  as  mortal  man  could  be." 

"American  Historical  Review" — January. 

The  Roman  Law  and  the  German  Peasant  —  Sydney  Brad- 
shaw  Fay.  —  Roman  law  was  introduced  into  Germany  during  the 
15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  brought  in  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics. The  lords  favored  it,  because  it  tended  to  regard  the 
serfs  as  slaves.  The  serfs  naturally  hated  it.  because  it  hardened 
their  lot.  There  was  no  good  in  appealing  to  it.  It  was  one  of 
their  grievances.  They  must  either  rebel  or  submit.  It  attempt- 
ed to  fit  German  class  distinctions  into  the  social  classification 
of  Rome.    This  is  the  popular  apprehension  of  the  subject.    Mr. 
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Bradshaw  Fay  attempts  to  correct  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  the  introduction  of  Roman  Law.  He  remarks,  "ex- 
amination of  the  writings  of  jurists  and  writers  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury does  not  support  the  commonly  accepted  ideas  that  the  in- 
troduction of  Roman  Law  tended  to  depress  the  German  peasant 
into  the  condition  of  a  Roman  slave,  nor  that  there  was  popular 
opposition  to  it.  Neither  was  it  a  grievance  of  the  peasants  and 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolt  of  1525.  These  ideas  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  legend  which  has  grown  up  in  later  centuries  due 
partly  to  a  confusion  of  peasant  conditions  East  and  West  of 
the  Elbe,  partly  to  a  Nationalistic  German  feeling,  and  partly  to 
unwarranted  generalizations  and  an  uncritical  dependence  of  one 
secondary  authority  upon   another." 

Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III  — 
Carl  Becker.  —  These  interesting  papers  were  written  between 
1766  and  1772;  they  cover  the  period  from  George's  accession  in 
1760  until  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  in  1772.  Walpolc 
was  thoroughly  fitted  for  a  task  such  as  this,  as  he  was  an  effi- 
cient ferreter-out  of  political  secrets;  nevertheless,  he  was  not 
accepted  as  an  authority  by  either  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories. 

The  Scandinavian  Element  in  American  Population  —  Ken- 
dric  Chas.  Babcock.  —  At  the  present  day  there  are  three  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  Scandinavian  stock  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
the  test  of  the  value  of  an  alien  element  in  the  population  must 
be  its  capacity  for  amalgamation  with  the  better  part  of  the 
adopting  country,  and  its  will  to  contribute  towards  the  up- 
growth and  spirit  of  the  nation.  The  Scandinavians  have  shown 
exceptional  power  of  adaptability  to  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  One  explanation  of  this  may 
be  that  they  bring  with  them  no  social  or  class  distinction  to  this 
continent.  The  Scandinavians  are  found  in  the  Northwestern 
States.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  the  two  Dakotas.  They  have 
a  tendency  towards  agriculture ;  not  one-fifth  of  the  people  of 
Norse  blood  live  in  cities  of  25,000  or  over.  Statistics  of  last 
year,  regarding  the  proportionate  tendency  to  agriculture  among 
the  different  races,  are  rather  interesting;  the  following  propor- 
tions were  found  to  exist:  1  out  of  6  native  Americans,  1  out  of 
7  Germans,  1  out,  of  12  Irish,  and  1  out  of  4  Scandinavians  en- 
gage  in  farming  in  the  United  States.  The  mentality  of  the 
Scandinavian  race  is  vigorous,  and  though  nof  likely  to  furnish 
great  leaders,  yet  will  place  men  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
follow  the  recognized  leaders. 

Benziger  Brothers  (New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago),  in  their 
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efforl  1o  spread  high-class  Catholic  literature,  have  instituted  a 
"Lending  Library"  to  put  their  excellent  publications  into  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  Catholic  families  who  live  in  small  towns 
where  do  Catholic  booksellers  and  no  libraries  (with  Catholic 
books)  can  be  had.  This  Mail-Order  Lending  Library  •will  give 
to  Catholics  a  choice  of  the  best  Catholic  books  by  present-day 
writers  in  all  the  departments  of  literature  —  novels  and  juve- 
niles, books  of  doctrine,  instruction  and  devotion,  history  and 
biography,  science,  philosophy,  etc.  Instead  of  buying  the  books. 
the  subscriber  orders  them  from  a  list  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose, reads  them  and  then  returns  them  to  Benziger  Brothers. 
As  a  book  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  more  than  one  member  of 
the  family  can  read  it,  or  arrangements  can  be  made  between  two 
families  to  read  the  same  book. 

By  means  of  this  Mail-Order  Lending  Library,  Benziger 
Brothers  hope  to  put  Catholic  books  into  Catholic  homes  every- 
where. 

Full  details  and  catalogue  of  books  mailed  post-paid  on  re- 
quest. 


1BLB1IE 


Close  of  Hockey  Season. 

Canada's  national  winter  sport  was  enjoyed  to  the  full  at 
the  University  this  season  by  all  the  teams  from  the  various 
courses.     Besides  a   short    series  iu  the    Intercollegiate    Hockey 

Union,    in   which    we   sustained    two   defeats,  a   fine  schedule   of 
Inter-Course    games   was    played.     The  interest    in  the  race   for 
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the  College  championship  was  kept  up  when  the  fast  "blue  and 
wliite"  team  from  the  Juniorat  du  Sacre  Coeur  romped  off  with 
the  "Stanley  Cup,"  emblematic  of  the  supremacy  in  the  College 
hockey  world.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  offering  our  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  winners.  They  played  clean  scientific 
hockey  and  richly  deserved  their  hard  won  laurels. 

Laval  (11)  —  Ottawa  Univ.  (1). 

In  the  return  game  of  a  "home  and  home"  series  our  team 
could  not  do  a  "come-back"  and  were  defeated  by  the  above 
tally.  Laval  showed  vast  improvement  over  the  form  exhibited 
in  the  initial  encounter,  and  strengthened  by  two  new  senior  men 
administered  the  second  trouncing  to  our  team.  This  win  en- 
titled Laval  to  meet  Toronto  Varsity  in  the  final.  In  this  Laval 
received  a  dose  of  our  medicine,  being  snowed  under  by  the 
speed  kings  from  Varsity. 

Mgr.  .lames  J.  Kennedy  and  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  O.M.I., 
accompanied  the  team  to  Montreal  and  looked  after  the  com- 
fort of  the  players.  Capt.  Lee  Kelly,  W.  C.  Chartrand,  J.  Min- 
nock,  A.  Iluot,  F.  Poulin,  Alec  McHugh,  H.  Robillard  and  S. 
Quilty  took  in  the  trip.  Several  players,  although  young  yet. 
will  be  heard  of  next  year  in  faster  company,  and  we  hope  to 
better  our  showing. 

Baseball. 

"Batter  Up"  will  be  the  next  thing  to  tickle  the  palate  of 
the  sporting-loving  students  of  Varsity.  With  the  appearance  of 
the  "spring  robin"  and  the  storing  away  of  the  accoutrements 
of  hockey,  we  eagerly  await  for  the  melting  away  of  the  "virgin 
beautiful  snow"  to  get  into  action  on  the  b;isel>all  diamond. 
Ottawa  University  is  always  to  the  forefront  when  it  comes  to 
playing  the  great  summer  pastime,  and  can  generally  be  counted 
upon  to  put  up  a  stubborn  game  till  the  last  man  is  out. 

Of  course  we  will  be  represented  in  the  Ottawa  City  Amateur 
Baseball  League,  and  we  hope  to  improve  on  our  last  year's 
showing.  We  finished  a  good  second,  and  with  a  little  luck  might 
have  been  on  the  lop  of  the  heap.  As  it  was  we  twice  defeated 
every  team  in  the  league  and  our  captain,  Mac  O'Neill,  captured 
the  silver  trophy  for  the   highest  batting  average. 

We  have  lost  some  good  men  in  Lamoureux,  Kinsella  and 
O'Neill,  but  hope  to  fill  their  places  with  younger  players  of  pro- 
mise.   Captain  Tony  Muzante,  together  with  the  reverend  coach, 
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Father  Stanton  and  manager  Phil  Harris,  will  try  to  shape  out 
n  ball  team  from  the  following  prospective  players:  Dick  Sheehy. 
Frank  Curry,  Mike  Killian,  J.  Morriseau,  T.  Muzante,  J.  Cont- 
wa.y,  .Jack  Q.  Coughlan  (an  old  state  leaguer),  Bert  Gilligan,  Hill 
Egan,  George  Traynor,  Pat.  Leacey  and  J.  Hogan. 

Hits  and  Runs. 

The  fast  ball  team  from  St-Laurent  College,  Vermont,  are 
expected  to  hook  up  with  the  College  team  about  May  1st. 

Tbe  City  Ball  League  will  undoubtedly  see  some  fast  stuff 
served  up  this  year.  St.  Pat's.  Avill  be  particularly  strong  in  all 
departments. 

Mascots  are  expected  to  land  a  berth  in  the  league  this 
year. 

"Bill"  McEwan,  the  "Silk  O'Laughlin  of  Ottawa  baseball," 
will  again  handle  the  indicator.    Bill  is  the  best  ever. 

Mr.  Wm.  Foran  has  been  re-elected  president  this  year.  The 
game  needs  such  men  at  its  head. 

All  those  desirous  of  trying  for  a  place  on  the  team  will 
please  hand  in  their  names  to  the  manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


Junior  Department 


The  holy  season  of  Lent  is  a  time  during  which  every  one 
should  endeavor  to  amend.  Why  not  try  to  put  into  practice 
the  following:  Don't  be  mean;  don't  do  mean  things,  and  say 
mean  things;  cultivate  a  feeling  of  kindness,  a  spirit  of  charity, 
broad  and  pure,  for  men  and  things?  Believe  the  best  of  every- 
body, have  faith  in  humanity,  and  as  you  think  better  of  other 
people  you  will  be  better  yourself.  You  can,  with  some  accuracy, 
measure  a  man's  character  by  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  other 
men.  Nine  times  in  ten,  and  frequently  oftener,  you  will  find 
that  men  endeavor  to  disfigure  all  other  men  with  their  own 
weaknesses,  failings  and  vices.  So  let  us  think  well  and  chari- 
tably of  all  people,  for  the  world  is  full  of  good  people,  and  above 
all  let  us  strive  to  be  one  of  that  set  ourselves. 

Who  said  that  the  artists  of  the  Junior  Department  should 
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favor  the  "bunch"   with  another  concert  while  wailing  for  the 
baseball  season? 

Dick  says  he  will  remember  where  the  prefect  sits  (some- 
times) in  the  Study  Hall. 

G.  B. :  That  new  pipe  is  all  right,  Sul.  Only  I  think  it  is  a 
little  too  long.  Methinks  I  noticed  something  suspicious  stick- 
ing out  of  your  overcoat  pocket  when  we  came  in  the  other  day. 

Stan. :   Next  on  you,  George. 

Some  people  can't  explain  why  II.  C.  and  L.  L.  are  so  friendly 
on  the  ice,  specially  when  they  play  on  opposite  teams.  They 
are  cousins,  don't  you  know! 

The  hockey  season  is  drawing  to  an  end.  The  S.  Y.  J.  In- 
termural  League  wound  up  Wednesday.  March  the  1st,  with 
Langlois'  team,  champions,  having  four  wins,  no  losses  and  one 
draw  game.  Bishop's  team  is  a  close  second,  having  three  wins, 
one  loss  and  one  draw.  The  line-up  of  the  new  champions  is  as 
follows: — Goal,  McMahon ;  p.,  Harris;  e.p.,  Milot;  r.,  Couture; 
c,  Langlois  (Capt.)  ;  wgs.,  L.  Desjardins  and  C.  Mayrand. 

The  Senior  League  has  still  a  few  more  games  to  play  before 
the  champions  and  winners  of  the  "Hurd  cup"  are  decided.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  teams  are  all  fairly  well  matched, 
all  the  games  having  been  hotly  contested. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  our  first  team  in  the 
"Triangle  League."  On  Feb.  22nd,  Aberdeens  tied  the  Small 
Yarders  in  a  heavy-checking  game  at  the  German-Canadian  rink, 
the  score  being  3-3.  On  March  1st  we  were  beaten  by  New 
Edinburgh  by  the  decisive  score  of  7-2.  The  half-time  score  was 
2-2,  and  Small  Yard  had  slightly  the  better  of  the  play.  Had 
Brisebois  not  been  hurt,  the  story  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
different.  We  were  beaten  again  on  March  4th  by  a  score  of 
3-1.  by  Queen's  at  Clemow  rink.  The  forwards  lost  chance  after 
chance  in  front  of  the  nets.  So  far  the  following  are  the  regu- 
lar players  who  have;  participated  in  these  three  last  games: — 
g.,  Brisebois;  p.,  Dunn;  c.p.,  Renaud;  v..  Morel;  c.,  Doran;  r.w., 
Brady;  l.w.,  Sullivan.  Braithwaitc  replaced  Doran  in  the  New 
Ivlinburgh  game.  Brisebois  is  playing  a  particularly  brilliant 
game  in  goal,  although  he  let  in  a  couple  of  easy  ones  against 
New  Edinburgh  after  being  hurt.  Renaud,  Sullivan  and  Doran 
have  been  improving  with  every  game.  Dunn  is  a  little  on  the 
small  side  to  be  playing  against  such  big  men.  In  fact,  Small 
Yard  has  the  smallest  team  in  the  league,  and  certainly  the  play 
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ers  deserve  greal   praise  for  the  creditable  showing  which  they 
have  made,  losing  but  two  games  during  the  whole  scries. 

The  members  of  the  Small  Yard  rejoice  in  seeing  their  sick 
"confreres"  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  Frank  Madden 
has  already  returned.  Frank's  face  is  one  that  everybody  likes 
to  see  around. 

P-w-r:   Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  likes  ehei 

B-r-n:  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  if  he  likes  it  or  not.  but 
I  saw  F.  Q.  adroitly  slip  a  good  square  piece  from  the  prefect  'a 
tahle  into  his  pocket  the  other  night. 

Say,  B-s-p.  what  do  you  get  for  your  reports  to  the  Free 
Press  ? 

B-s-p  (placidly):  Oh.  not  much;  letters,  some  times,  from 
another  department ! 

It  would  seem  that  most  of  our  hoys'  aunties  live  in  one  par- 
ticular corner  of  the  city.  Whenever  one  gets  leave  to  visit  his 
dear  aunt,  you  are  almost  sure  to  meet  the  party  ahout  half-past 
four  coming  down  Sparks  street. 

F-l-y  (to  B-n-d,  fooling  with  G-r-n)  :  Don't  shake  him  too 
hard,  Dick.  You  might  rattle  that  box,  you  know,  the  one  he 
always  carries  in  the  left  pocket  of  his  overcoat. 

Somebody  proposes  that  Ch.  F.  should  get  a  pair  of  glasses 
since,  of  late,  he  seems  often  to  mistake  one  prefect  for  another. 

If  P-rr-n  receives  many  more  hurry-up  calls  to  the  city,  the 
authorities  will  have  to  dispense  him  from  his  studies  as  he  will 
be  too  busy. 

Mons.  C-t-,  in  order  to  look  big  when  he  goes  down  to  town 
lengthens  his  lips  with  a  little  roll  of  Avhite  paper,  ahout  two  inches 
long.     Some  one  said :  Go  back  to  your  mother,  you  are  out  late. 

Let  us  all  remember,  especially  during  Lent,  that  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  is  the  most  meritorious  act  that  we  can  per- 
form. It  would  be  a  pity,  to  say  the  least,  to  allow  the  graces 
that  the  Saviour  has  in  store  for  each  one  of  us  in  this  Holy  Sac- 
rament to  be  wasted  through  sinful  neglect.  One  day  we  will 
have  to  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  we  hear  of  the  great  vic- 
tory of  our  hockey  team  over  the  Juniors,  champions  of  the  "In- 
ter-course League."     Bravo,  youngsters!! 


Ibis  (Brace  Brcbbisbop  Cbarles  Ibinib  <3autbicr  H>.2>. 
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Zhe  flew  Hrcbbisbop  of  ©ttawa. 


Ottawa  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  appointment  of 
a  truly  great  churchman  to  the  See  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Duhamel.  Rome  as  is  her  custom  has  taken  time 
to  choose  carefully  and  well,  and  her  choice  is  one  that  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  1o  the  two  great  races  constituting  the  Catholic 
population  of  this  district.  Charles  Hugh  Gauthier  was  born  on 
November  13th,  1 844,  in  the  parish  of  Alexandria,  Glengarry, 
Ontario,  of  Franco-Scottish  parentage,  his  father  being  Gabriel 
Gauthier,  and  his  mother  Mary  McKinnon.  After  some  years 
spent  at  the  Brothers'  School  he  entered  Regiopolis  College. 
Kingston,  in  1850,  whence  he  graduated  in  1863  with  distin- 
guished success,  winning  the  highest  honours.  lie  remained 
there  as  professor  of  Rhetoric,  while  continuing  his  theological 
studies,  until  his  ordination,  which  took  place  in  the  parish  church, 
Perth,  on  August  24th,  1867.  In  1869  Father  Gauthier  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  parish  of  Gananoque.  In  187.")  he  was  appointed 
first  to  Westport,  and  then  to  Williamstown,  Glengarry,  where 
he  paid  off  a  heavy  debt  and  built  two  fine  churches.  His  next 
parish  was  a  new  one.  Glen  Nevis,  where  he  built  the  splendid 
church  of  St.  Margaret.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  the  important 
parish  of  Brockville,  and  named  Dean  in  1866.  lie  there  built 
a  handsome  Separate  school  and  convent.  Father  Gauthier  was 
honoured  with  the  special  confidence  of  Archbishop  Cleary.  ac- 
companying him  to  Europe  in  1888  and  being  named  Vicar  Gen- 
eral of  Hie  diocese  in  1801.     In  October,  1898.  he  was  consecrat- 
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od  Archbishop  of  Kingston.  His  career  in  Kingston  lias  been 
one  long  administrative  triumph,— the  ancienl  diocese  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition,  churches,  convents,  schools  (especially 

schools,  for  they  arc  liis  hobby)  have  sprung  up  to  right  and 
left,  bearing  testimony  to  his  energy  and  zeal.  The  magnificent 
cathedra]  at  Kingston  lias  been  enlarged  and  embellished  at  his 
hands  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land.  His  departure 
from  Kingston  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  regrel  and  -in- 
fection such  as  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  behold.  And  qo1  alone 
from  his  flock  but  from  the  non-Catholic  portion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  there  came  these  demonstrations,  for  they  had  Learned  to 
respect  and  love  the  gentle  Bishop  whose  tact  and  courtesy  and 
affability  had  rendered  intercourse  so  easy  and  agreeable.  Arch- 
bishop Gauthier  comes  to  Ottawa,  the  most  important  See  of  the 
Dominion  by  reason  of  its  being  at  the  Capital,  mature  in  judg- 
ment, piety,  wisdom  and  administrative  experience.  His  learn- 
ing, tact  and  sweetness  of  character  will  smooth  over  all  diffi- 
culties, and  will  enable  him  to  solve  those  problems  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church.  "In  fide  el  leni- 
tate" — that  is  bis  motto,  and  that  will  be  his  crown.  "May  the 
Lord  preserve  him.  and  vivify  him.  and  make  him  blessed  upon 
the  earth." 
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Genesis  &  Evolution  of  tbe  Cabinet. 

(Continued.) 

RIOR  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  cabinet  was  a  small 
unorganized  camarilla,  and  had  not  yet  attained  its 
distinctive  title.  Its  members  were  selected  from  the 
Privy  Council  by  the  king.  However,  it  had  no  power 
to  take  any  resolutions  of  State,  or  perform  any  act 
of  government.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  Charles 
$>  II,  this  small  camarilla  acquired  the  name  of  Cabinet,  but 
did  not  permanently  displace  the  Privy  Council  from  its  position 
of  De  Facto,  as  well  as  De  Jure,  the  only  authoritative  body  of 
advisers  of  the  crown.  The  cabinet  of  Charles  II  was  extremely 
unpopular,  and,  in  derision,  it  was  called  a  "Cabal" — a  word 
formed  from  the  initial  letter  of  the  names  of  the  unpopular  fav- 
orites, viz.,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale. 

The  third  step  in  the  advance  of  the  cabinet  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry,  comprised  of  members  of  the  predominating 
party.  This  change,  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III,  was  the  first  to  approach  the  modern  type.  The  cabinet 
had  now  become  De  Facto  though  not  De  Jure,  the  sole  supreme 
advisory  council  and  executive  authority  in  the  State;  neverthe- 
less it  still  remained,  as  it  remains  to-day,  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution. However,  it  was  not  yet  a  popular  institution,  and 
was  regarded  with  distrust  in  many  quarters,  and  the  present 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility,  by  the  admission  of  its  mem- 
bers to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  came  into  vogue,  only  after  sur- 
mounting great  opposition. 

At  length,  towards  the  <dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
modern  form  of  the  cabinel  was  finally  evolved,  consisting,  as 
H.  D.  Traill  points  out  in  his  work,  "Central  government":  (a) 
of  members  of  the  legislature:  (In  of  the  same  political  views 
and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the  llor.se 
of  Commons;  (c)  prosecuting  a  concerted  policy;  (d)  under  a 
common  responsibility  to  be  signified  by  collective  resignation 
in  the  event  of  parliamentary  censure:  and  (e)  acknowledging 
a   common  subordination  to  one  chief  minister. 

The  executive  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  sovereign  and 
;i  cabinel  composed  of  members  appointed  with  the  king's  formal 
consent.      All    real    authority    is    in    the    hands    of    the    cabinet, 

though    the    government    is  carried    on    in  the  name    of  the   king. 
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The  true  position  of  the  king  is  that  of  an  honored  and  influ- 
ential hereditary  councillor.  The  king  is  really  a  permanent 
councillor,  differing  Erom  the  other  ministers  in  the  fact  thai  he 
is  not  responsible  to  parliament  for  his  acts  and  therefore  less 
powerful  than  they.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  George  I,  the  king 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet;  but  the  first  George  could 
not  speak  English,  so,  since  his  reign,  no  sovereign  has  attended 
cabinet  meetings.  Another  example  of  the  force  of  precedent 
is  found  in  the  custom  of  American  Presidents  sending  written 
messages  to  Congress.  Washington  and  John  Adams  addressed 
Congress  in  person,  but  as  Jefferson,  the  third  President,  was 
not  a  facile  speaker,  he  adopted  the  method  of  sending  a  written 
message.     This  practice  has  heen  followed  since. 

The  responsibility  of  the  ministers  to  Parliament  constitutes 
their  strength,  because  it  makes  them  the  agents  of  Parliament. 
The  king  appoints  only  such  ministers  as  have  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  does  it  after  this  manner:  he 
"commands  the  attendance"  of  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
party  which  has  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  asks 
him  to  form  a  cabinet.  If  the  leader  thinks  his  party  will  have 
no  objections,  he  accepts  the  commission,  and  usually,  after  due 
consultation  with  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  party,  he 
gives  the  sovereign  a  list  of  men  whom  he  recommends  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  chief  offices  of  State.  These  men  the  sovereign 
appoints  and  commissions  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  are  men 
of  recognized  ability  and  administrative  capacity  drawn  from 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  the  command  of  precedent,  that  if  flic  cabinet  is  de- 
feated on  any  important  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
if  a  vote  of  censure  is  passed  on  them  in  that  House,  the  minis- 
ters must  resign  and  a  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  new  majority.  The  reason  for  the  whole  cabi- 
net resigning  together  is  perfectly  plain.  For.  if  the  government 
could  ''throw  overboard"  those  of  their  number  whose  apart- 
ments were  particularly  affected,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  cheated  of  all  real  control  over  the  cabinet,  since  the  defeat- 
ed cabinet  by  sacrificing  a  few  ministers  to  appease  popular  dis- 
approval, could  keep  substantially  the  same  body  of  men  in  of- 
fice. If  a  defeated  or  censured  cabinet  think  that  the  adverse 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  bespeak  the  opinion  of 
the  country  at  large,  they  advise  the  sovereign  to  that  effect  ; 
he  dissolves  the  House  and  declares  a  new  election  in  order.  The 
fate  of  the  cabinet   depends  on    the    outcome.      It    mav    sometime 
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happen  that  a  particular  minister  is  asked  for  his  resignation,  on 
account  of  gross  misconduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  department,  or 
of  unauthorized  utterances  on  political  questions.  An  example 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  1851,  when  Lord  Palmerston,  then  foreign 
secretary,  was  dismissed  from  office  on  account  of  his  unauthoriz- 
ed expressions  of  approval  concerning  the  "Coup  d'etat"  of  the 
Third  Napoleon. 

The  cabinet  does  not  invariably  consist  of  the  same  number 
cf  members;  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet  (1807)  consisted  of  nine- 
teen We  must  distinguish  between  the  "cabinet"  and  the 
■'ministry";  the  ministry  consists  of  all  those  executive  officers 
who  have  seats  in  Parliament.  These  are  the  members  who  are 
expected  to  resign  their  seats  when  the  cabinet  is  defeated  in 
the  Commons.  Eleven  officials  always  have  seats  in  the  cabinet. 
They  are:  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  of  Hie  Privy  Seal, 
the  Chancellor  of  Hie  Exchequer,  the  live  Secretaries  of  State 
I  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Home  Affairs,  the  Colonies.  India,  and  War), 
;yid  the  First  Lord  of  Hie  Treasury.  To  these  are  added  from 
three  to  seven  others,  according  as  the  occasion  demands.  viz., 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trade,  Hie  President  of  the  Local  Governmenl  Hoard,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Presidenl  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
Postmaster-General.  The  rule  which  governs  these  additions  is 
thai  every  interest  which  is  likely  to  he  prominent  in  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  a  cabinet 
minister  to  speak  for  ii  and  offer  responsible  advice.  The  Prime 
Minister  generally  occupies  the  position  of  Lust  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  though  he  may  choose  another  portfolio  if  he  so 
wishes.  However,  Hie  Treasury  position  is  mosl  acceptable  to 
the  Premier,  since  iis  official  duties  are  light,  and  give  him  con 
siderable  leisure  to  devote  to  his  duties  as  leader  of  Hie  p. 
in  power. 

No  member  may  accept  a  cabinel  office  without  going  before 
his  constituents  for  re-election.  This  is  generally  a  mallei-  of 
form  only,  since  in  very  few  cases  do  the  opposing  party  or  par- 
ties place  a  candidate  in  the  held.  Before  the  reign  of  Ge< 
I.  the  king  selected  the  cabinel  officers  as  well  as  the  Premier. 
Bui  as  George  I  was  not  conversanl  with  the  English  language 
he  entrusted  thai  duly  to  Walpole  his  Prime  Minister.  This 
custom    has   been   followed  since.     .\s   I   have  stated   I  the 

cabinet   is  not    recognized  b\    law:  its  existence  is  due  tn  custom 
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and  precedent.  Before  a  member  can  occupy  a  cabinel  position, 
he  must  be  sworn  in  as  a  Privy  Councillor.  However,  the  Privy 
Council  itself  has  not  been  asked  for  political  advice  for  over  two 
centuries.    The  cabinet  is  not  responsible  to  it.     Membership  of 

the  Privy  Council  is  for  life.  The  leaders  of  the  minority  in  the 
Commons  who  have  occupied  cabinet  positions  in  the  past,  theo- 
retically, have  still  the  right  to  advise  the  crown. 

The  cabinet  discusses  all  questions  of  public  policy,— the  na- 
ture of  the  measures  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament,,  the  rela- 
tions witli  foreign  countries,  and  the  well-nigh  innumerable  m, ti- 
ters that  devolve  on  the  government  of  a  nation,  its  delibera- 
tions are  held  in  private,  and  the  results  of  these  deliberations 
are  made  known  in  its  executive,  administrative  and  legislative 
action.  "When  the  action  of  the  sovereign  is  required  in  any 
question  of  State  an  announcement  to  that  effect  is  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  Premier  or  Responsible  Minister.  When  the  sovereign 
has  granted  his  assent  an  "order-in-couneil"  (an  order  passed 
by  the  sovereign  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  |  is  pass*  d, 
which  has  the  effect  of  law.  Any  document  which  is  an  act  of 
the  executive  must  be  countersigned  by  a  responsible  minis!  r 
or  official,  and  have  the  "Great  Seal,"  or  official  evidence  of 
royal  will,  affixed. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  of  the  Genesis  and  evolution  of  Lhe 
British  cabinet.  It  is  beyond  my  scope  to  discuss  the  functions 
of  the  different  departments  of  administration,  for  they  hide  a 
thousand  intricacies  born  of  that  composite  development  so  char- 
acteristic of  English  institutions.  Now  I  will  turn  my  attention 
to  Canada,  and  discuss  the  Canadian  cabinet.  The  government 
of  "this  broad  Dominion"  (as  they  style  it  in  Parliament  i^ 
for  the  most  part  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  English  system  ; 
this  applies  especially  to  the  cabinet.  But  before  discussing  the 
Canadian  cabinet,  it  is  well  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  modes 
of  government  existing  in  Canada  preceding  confederation,  when 
the  present  system  was  adopted. 

Prom  the  foundation  of  Quebec  in  1608  until  1760. — the 
period  of  French  rule, — absolute  government  prevailed  in  Can- 
ada. Prior  to  1664,  Canada  was  under  the  control  of  commer- 
cial companies  to  whom  the  French  king  gave  exclusive  lights 
over  the  fur  trade.  The  year  1664  saw  the  last  of  this  com- 
mercial rule,  and  Canada  was  mad*1  a  French  province  with  a 
governmenl  of  its  own.  The  government  comprised  the  Governor, 
the  [ntendant  and  the  Bishop.  The  Governor  had  charge  of  the 
military  forces  while  the  Intendant  controlled  tin1  finances.     A 
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council  with  legislative  and  judicial  powers  assisted  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Intendant.  The  Bishop  was  a  member  of  the  council. 
As  was  inevitable,  when  there  was  no  common  ground  between 
them,  many  serious  disagreements  arose  between  the  three  offi- 
cials, which  greatly  retarded  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  young  country.  During  1760-1790,  a  new  era  of  political 
history  dawned  in  Canada.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  French- 
Canadians  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
government  was  carried  on  for  ten  years  by  a  Governor-General 
aided  by  an  advisory  council  composed  of  a  few  English  officials 
and  inhabitants  and  only  one  French-Canadian.  In  1774,  the 
passage  of  the  Quebec  Act  gave  the  first  constitution  to  Canada. 
But  its  enforcement  was  postponed  as  inexpedient,  since  the 
Habitants  were  not  yet  prepared  for  representative  institutions. 

The  "Constitutional  Act"  of  1791  was  passed  to  give  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  England, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit.  A  Governor-General  was 
appointed  in  Lower  Canada,  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Upper 
Canada.  In  each  province  there  was  an  executive  body  chosen 
by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  a  legislative  council  chosen 
in  the  same  way,  and  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people  on  a 
restricted  franchise.  The  Act  of  1840  united  the  two  provinces 
under  a  Responsible  government.  The  federal  union  of  1867  was 
the  result  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  "Representation 
by  Population."  The  "British  North  America  Act"  of  1867 
united  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  now  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Sir  John 
Bourinot  lays  down  the  principle  of  Canadian  government  in  the 
following  words:  "a  federation  with  a  central  government  exer- 
cising general  powers  over  all  the  members  of  the  union,  and 
a  number  of  local  governments  having  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  certain  matters  naturally  and  conveniently  belonging 
to  them,  while  each  government  is  administered  in  accordance 
with   the   British   system  of   Parliamentary  institutions." 

The  Canadian  cabinet  is  selected  Prom  the  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Canada  and  forms  the  responsible  advisory 
council  of  the  sovereign's  representative.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  cabinet  varies  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  of  whom 
fourteen  have  charge  of  departments.  They  are  as  follows:  the 
Presidenl  of  the  Privy  Council  or  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  Attorney-General  of  Canada,  the  .Minister  of  Finance 
and  Receiver-General,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the 
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Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  ili<'  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  the 
Minister  of  Customs,  the  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  the 
.Minister  of  Labor.  As  in  England,  members  entering  the  cabinet 
must  tirst  be  made  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Solicitor- 
General  forms  an  exception,  however;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  bul  not  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  retires  with  the  govern- 
ment   and    must    be    elected    on   acceptance    of    office. 

As  the  cabinet  remains  in  power  only  while  it  holds  a  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  House,  the  majority  of  the  members  must 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Senate  is  entitled  to  from 
two  to  four  members  in  the  cabinet,  though  there  is  only  one 
Senator  in  the  present  cabinet  (1911).  We  may  say  that  the 
cabinet  is  practically  a  committee  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Pre- 
mier holds  no  portfolio;  lie  is  the  chairman  at  meetings  of  the 
cabinet;  this  is  somewhal  different  from  the  English  custom. 
The  Premier  informs  the  Governor-General  of  important  matters 
oi  public  policy,  though  every  member  has  the  right  to  com- 
municate with  the  Governor-General  on  departmental  mat: 
If  the  Premier  resigns  or  dies,  the  cabinel  ministers  hold  office 
until   a  new  Premier  is  called. 

As  may  be  ooted,  Hie  Canadian  cabinet  bears  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  the  cabinet  of  the  Mother  country.  What  slight  differ- 
ences exisl  are  due  to  the  influence  of  local  conditions.  In  con- 
clusion. I  have  traced  the  successive  planes  of  development  of 
the  English  (and  Canadian!  cabinet  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  the  present  time.  1  have  followed  with  accuracy  its  increas- 
ing power  from  century  to  century,  and  have  discussed  the 
various  modes  of  government  from  which  it  emerged.  Our 
teiii  of  government  is  inferior  to  none,  reared  as  it  is  on  the 
experiences  oi  older  nations,  whose  progress  towards  responsible 
government  was  marked  by  a^es  of  turmoils  and  wars 

C.  M.  O'HALLORAN,  li. 
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Dtsit  of  the  Chancellor, 


On  March  the  14th  His  Grace  Archbishop  Gauthier  paid  his 
first  official  visit  to  the  University  in  the  dual  capacity  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Ottawa  and  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

At  9  o'clock  a. in  solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  St. 
-Joseph's  Church  with  His  Grace  assisting  at  the  Throne.  The 
altar  and  sanctuary  were  tastefully  decorated  and  the  University 
choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Pr.  Paquet,  O.M.I. ,  sang  a  beau- 
tiful Gregorian  Mass.  The  spacious  nave  of  the  church  was  well- 
nigh  filled  by  the  students.  At  the  ('(inclusion  of  the  Mass,  ad- 
dresses were  read  in  English  and  French  by  Messrs.  .!.  Sammon 
and  11.  Sauve  of  the  graduating  class.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  English  address : 

Address  to  the  Chancellor. 

To  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  Hugh  Gauthier,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Ottawa, 
Apostolic  Chancellor  of  the  University   "I'  Ottawa. 

Your  Grace. — 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  arc  happy  in  the 
opportunity  thai  is  afforded  them  to-day  of  tendering  Your 
Grace  ;i  most  hearty  welcome  to  your  new  archdiocese  and  to 
this  their  Alma  Mater,  over  which  you  will  exercise  the  func- 
tions  of  Apostolic  Chancellor. 

As  children  of  Catholic  parents  and  as  students  of  a  Catho- 
lic institution,  the  firsl  lesson  that  is  taugb.1  us  is  one  of  implicit 
confidence,  respect,  and  obedience  towards  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church.  In  Ins  affectionate  solicitude  for  this  archdiocese, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  chosen  you  to  preside  over  it;  and 
hence  it  is  to  us  n  source  of  intense  satisfaction  and  pride  to  have 
1he  privilege  of  laying  at  Your  Grace's  feel  our  sincere  homage, 
and  of  giving  you  the  assurance  that,  beholding  in  you  the  re- 
presentative of  St.  Peter,  we  shall  ever  display  towards  you  filial 
reverence  and  loyal  submission. 

Bui  Your  Grace  is  no  Btranger  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa.  You  have  governed  ;i  neighbouring  arch- 
diocese with  the  prudence  and  zeal  of  the  ideal  pastor.  By  your 
untiring  efforts  tor  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  your 
flock,    by    y.nir    gentle   and    kindly    disposition,    you    had    so    com- 
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pjetely  won  the  affection  of  all.  thai  your  translation  to  tin-  See 
of  Ottawa  broughl  profound  sadness  to  tin-  hearts  of  those  over 
whom  you  had  fait  hfully  watched  for  many  years,  ami  among 
whom  your  name  will  he  held  for  generations  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. Your  occasional  visits  to  our  Alma  .Mater  have  made 
you  more  intimately  known  to  the  student  body;  and  they  have 
Learned  to  love  and  reverence  you  for  the  many  eminent  quali- 
ties of  which  you  are  possessed. 

As  Apostolic  Chancellor  of  this  institution,  and  as  First 
Pastor  of  this  archdiocese,  Your  Grace  will,  Ave  know,  have  at 
heart  the  success  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  and  will  bestow 
upon  it  a  large  measure  of  your  paternal  care.  It  is  our  fond 
ambition  to  see  our  Alma  Mater  an  ever-increasing  source  of 
strength  to  both  Church  and  State;  and,  in  the  attainment  of 
that  ambition,  much  must  necessarily  rest  with  him  who  fills 
the  important  offices  to  which  Your  Grace1  has  been  named. 

May  the  twofold  bond  that  binds  you  to  the  University  of 
Ottawa  be  of  long  duration.  May  it  bring  to  you  much  consola- 
tion and  happiness.  And  may  the  University  derive  from  that 
hond  many  hlessings.  —  rendering  it  stronger  and  more  pros- 
perous, and  increasing  immeasurably  its  influence  for  good. 

THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OTTAWA. 

His  Grace  replied  in  both  languages,  expressing  his  extreme 
pleasure  at  finding  himself  once  more  among  the  students  of 
Varsity,  and  this  time  with  a  more  intimate  and  personal  rela- 
tionship, lie  had  always  cherished  a  warm  regard  for  Ottawa 
University  and  encouraged  the  young  men  of  Kingston  arch- 
diocese to  attend  it.  Now  as  Archbishop  of  Ottawa  and  as  Chan- 
cellor, it  would  he  his  delight  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further 
its  advancement  and  to  assist  in  its  splendid  work  of  Catholic 
education. 

At  12.30  a  splendid  banquet  in  honour  of  His  Grace  was 
given  in  the  University,  at  which  the  entire  faculty  and  a  large 
number  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  hoth  Secular  and  Regular,  as- 
sisted. Among  those  present  we  noticed  Mgr.  Sinnott.  secretary 
to  the  Papal  Delegate;  Revs.  Canon  Sloan.  M.  J.  Whelan.  My- 
rand.  Fitzgerald,  the  Superiors  of  the  Marists,  Redemptorists, 
Spiritines,  Capuchins  and  Dominicans.  Rev.  Fr.  Gucrtin.  O.M  I.. 
(Hull),  Rev.  Fr.  Duvic,  O.M.I.,  (Oblate  Scholasticate),  etc.  The 
menu  was  excellent  and  the  banquet  was  one  of  the  mosl  suc- 
cessful held  in  recent  years  at  the  University,  thanks  to  the 
energv  of  the  hursar.  Rev.  Fr.  McOowan.  O.M.I. 
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Ube  jfatbcr  of  tbe  English  press. 


Father  of  the   English    Press,  four    hundred    and 

nty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts, — exact  figures  are 

not  attainable, — lohn  Gutenberg,  of  German  descent. 


now  known  as  William  Caxton,  was  born  in  the  Weald 
of  Kent.     Of  the  locality  we  are   ignorant,  for  Kent 

was  then  a  rude  and  almost  barbarous  country.  Its  lan- 
^vi'  guage  was  so  broad  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  Eng- 
lish. A  topographical  writer  described  it,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  birth  of  our  benefactor,  as  being:  "A  desert  and  waste 
wilderness,  stored  and  stuffed  with  herds  of  deer  and  droves  of 
hogs  only." 

Naturally  little  would  be  known  of  the  parents,  or  of  the 
early  history  of  a  youth  brought  up  in  such  environments. 

The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  Caxton  is  that  he  was 
apprenticed,  while  still  a  lad  in  his  teens,  to  Robert  Large,  a 
member  of  the  Mercer's  Company,  who  was,  as  documentary  evi- 
dence proves,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a 
merchant  as  well  as  a  mercer,  and  it  is  presumably  certain  that 
among  his  merchandise  there  were  books.  The  boy  was  there- 
fore placed  in  favorable  circumstances  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  cost  of  books,  (such  as  there  were  at  that 
time),  which  would  have  been  far  beyond   bis  means. 

Robert  Large  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1439-40;  the 
following  year  he  succumbed  to  a  serious  illness,  leaving  Caxton 
twenty  marks,  a  bequest  of  some  consideration  in  those  days. 

Shortly  after  his  master's  death,  Caxton  went  abroad.  His 
legacy  enabled  him  to  study  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  It  was 
here  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  art  of  mechanically  re- 
producing on  paper,  by  use  of  movable  types,  words  and  pages, 
thereby  doing  away  in  England  with  the  volumes  engraved  on 
blocks  of  wood,  wax  or  on  parchment,  such  as  were  used  until 
very  recently  in  China,  and  upon  which  many  a  great  and  noble 
thought   was  engraved  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and   Romans. 

Paper  had  been  common  enough  for  a  century  or  so.  yet 
no  one  had  discovered  typography. 

William  Caxton.  the  man  who  broughl  us  this  gift,  was  not 
a  craftsman  or  a  professional  printer,  nor  did  he  ever  become 
what  one  would  call  to-day  a  competent  printer.     Early   English 
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hooks  are  qoI  to  be  compared  for  elegance  and  taste  to  the  con- 
temporary productions  of  European  countries.  Nevertheless,  he 
enjoys  the  grand  position  of  being  our  first  printer.  He  brought 
to  England's  shores  a  blessing  which  may  only  be  compared  to 
that   which  was  given  to  her  by  the  Hist  apostle  of  Christianity. 

In  the  year  L464,  Edward  IV  issued  a  commission  to  Caxton, 

and  another  to  his  ambassadors  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     His 

aim  was  to  arrange  for  and   compile  a    new   treaty.     This    was 

cted;   trade  with    England,  which   had  long  been  suspended, 

was  resumed. 

When   his  diplomat  if  mission  was  completed,  it   appears  that 
Caxton  remained  abroad  upon  the  scene  of  his  success  at  Brug 
H<  re,  it  is  stated,  that  he  devoted  his  rime  to  literary  pursuits. 

in  1468  he  began  translating  a  French  book  entitled.  "Secu- 
yell  des  Histoires  de  Troves.*'  which  he  afterwards  printed  at 
Client  in  1471.  This  was  the  first  hook  ever  issued  by  the  press 
in  the  English  language.  In  1477.  ""The  (lame  and  Playe  of  the 
(  hesse"   appeared,   which   was   likely   the   first    hook    printed  in 

and.  A  year  or  so  later  another  hook  appeared,  'The 
Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  Philosophres " — "Emprynted  by  one  Wil- 
liam Caxton.  at  Westminster."  Caxton's  press.  as  may  he  seen 
by  the  above  title,  was  set  up  in  the  precincts  <>i  the  sacred 
building,  where  he  labored  arduously  and  very  fervently  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred   in  the  year  1492. 

There  are  still  many  of  his  hooks  to  he  sou.  At  the  Cax- 
toii  Celebration  (1877)  where  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety  volumes  were  exhibited"  many  more  mighl  have  been  col- 
lected had  it  not  been  for  the  order  of  the  English  Parliament 
in   1550  which  caused  the  destruction  of  all   Catholic  books. 

The  earnestness,  industry,  enthusiasm  and   rectitude  of  tbis 

are  not  unworthy  of  imitation,  even  to-day.  in  an  age  like  our 
own.  when  we  are  apt  to  undervalue  such  virtues.  According 
to  Jenkins,  Caxton  "united  with  industry  great  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  character,  ami  styled  himself  'simple  William  Cax- 
ton.' •" 

England  may  well  he  proud  of  such  a  man.  who  in  his  own 
time  and  in  his  own  way  did  as  much  for  her  as  a  Gladstone 
or  a  Wellington  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  way.  Al- 
though she  has  no  monument  of  him  in  brass  or  stone,  his  mem- 
orial is  universal.  As  was  said  of  the  great  German  proto- 
printer  his  monument  is.  "the  frailest  hut  the  most  enduring — 
il  is  The  Book." 

F    w.  HACKETT.   H. 
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Conscription. 


HE  question,  "how  to  raise  an  army  numerically  suffi- 
cient for  national  defence."  is  becoming  nowadays 
one  of  great  importance.  Many  secretaries  of  war  as 
well  as  military  experts  have  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  each  in  turn  has  failed.  The  problem  still  re- 
mains unsolved.  What  solution  shall  we  propose,  knowing  that 
modern  society  is  entirely  opposed  to  military  life,  and  especially 
to  conscription  ? 

Are  we  to  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  military  service 
such  as  was  suggested  by  Lord  Roberts  some  time  ago,  and 
plunge  whole  nations  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  dismay.' 
No,  such  a  system  is  not  necessary.  The  voluntary  system  of 
military  service,  as  it  is  constituted  to-day,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
present  needs,  and  the  drastic  increase  of  its  ranks  would  only 
create  an  offensive  instead  of  a  defensive  policy.  Moreover,  the 
people  of  to-day  are  too  much  devoted  to  business  and  to  the 
betterment  of  their  condition  in  life  to  pay  any  attention  what- 
ever to  military  conscription. 

Experienced  military  men  tell  us  that  a  volunteer  system, 
together  with  the  recruits  from  military  colleges,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  crush  any  force,  and  what  more  do  we  want  for  national 
defence? 

Von  Blebstein.  a  German  military  organizer,  says,  that  the 
net  results  of  Lord  Roberts'  proposal  regarding  the  adoption  of 
conscription  in  England  would  only  awaken  a  bitter  feeling  be- 
tween England  and  Germany,  increase  the  burden  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  notably  increase  laxation,  and  all  would  be  done 
without  bringing  advantage  of  any  kind.  Now  if  this  is  the 
view  held  by  a  man  living  under  conscription,  how  can  it  bear 
itself  in  the  light  of  our  modern  constitutional  development  with- 
out causing   serious   trouble? 

No  one  can  deny  the  repeated  assertion  thai  the  continental 
workingman  hitterly  resents  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  him 
by  compulsory  military  service.  This  complaint  is  expressed  by 
all  classes  of  society,  and  particularly  by  Europeans  who  come 
to  America. 

Of  course  conscription  is  an  historic  fact,  and  no  nation  in  the 
past    could   have,   perhaps,    survived    without   it.    but   we   are   nol 
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placed  in  any  critical  circumstances  or  surrounded  by  any  hos- 
tile neighbours  to  warrant  its  adoption.  It  exists  to-day  among 
some  European  nations,  such  as  in  Germany,  because  geographical 
position  renders  it  necessary:  wherever  it  exists  it  involves  an 
immense  burden  on  the  people.  The  law  enjoining  this  univer- 
sal force  in  Germany  is  said  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  people 
and  not  on  any  particular  class,  and  it  is  to  this  union  among 
the  people  that  Germany  owes  her  present  position  in  the  world. 

Now,  the  effects  resulting  from  conscription,  where  it  is  in 
force,  have  opened  up  avenues  of  vice  to  many  a  young  man. 
What  will  make  a  young  man  lose  his  own  individuality  more 
quickly  than  to  compel  him  to  go  into  barracks,  to  associate 
with  all  (dasses  of  men,  and  realize  when  all  is  over  he  is  good 
for  nothing.    This  fact  is  admitted  by  many  a  Frenchman  to-day. 

It  always  took  a  long  time  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
firearms,  and  it  takes  ten  times  as  long  nowadays,  since  military 
tactics  have  changed  considerably.  I  ask  you  then:  How  can 
the  man  specialize  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  if  he  is  obliged 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  military  exercifi  - 

It  is  not  the  number  of  men  that  count  in  national  defence 
but  the  courage  in  soldiers  and  those  skilled  in  the  use  of  war 
instruments.  We  have  a  very  striking  example  of  this  in  the 
late  South  African  War.  Here  we  have  the  small  forces  of  the 
Boers  contending  against  the  superior  forces  of  Britain  and  keep- 
ing them  at  bay  for  almost  three  years.  The  main  reason  why 
they  maintained  their  ground  so  well  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  modern  quick-firing  rifles  and  in 
trench  building. 

Again,  since  conscription  would  impose  an  immense  burden 
on  every  individual,  we  maintain  that  to  advocate  such  a  sys- 
tem is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  advocate  the  revival  of  a 
law  which  stands  blotted  out  in  the  military  regulations  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  to  advocate  a  system  which  was  tried 
in  both  countries,  under  different  circumstances  and  at  different 
times,   and  in   every   case    Tailed. 

The  liberties  which  we  enjoy  to-day.  and  the  progress  which 
we  arc  making,  could  never  have  been  obtained  but  for  the  small- 
ness  of  the  British  army.  Since  the  introduction  of  Magna 
Gharta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  British  subject  is  enjoying  that 
spirit  of  freedom  which  is  second  to  none  the  world  over,  and 
all  through  this  stage  which  we  regard  as  the  formative  stage 
of  that  peculiar  liberty,  we  find  everywhere  manifest  weakening 
of  the  powers  of  compulsion  and  a  corresponding  strengthening 
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of  the  powers  of  the  individual ;  as  a  consequence  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  growth  of  science  and  the  most  remarkahle 
evolutions  in  the  relations  of  capital  to  labour.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  say  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  does  not  require  con- 
scription as  long  as  its  place  can  be  filled  and  is  filled  by  volun- 
tary service. 

M.  J.  O'MARA,  13. 

IRational  ^festivals  &  flattonboob- 


ITH  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  what  torrents 
of  hallowed  thoughts  bear  down  on  those  of  Irish 
birth !  The  day  is  dear  to  them,  and  dear,  too,  to 
those  who  claim  as  friends  and  acquaintances  the 
Irish  people  of  Canada. 
And  how  eulogize  the  tenaciously  loving  traits  of  a 
people,  whose  lives  are  girded  and  blest  with  a  God-im- 
planted morality  which  sprouted,  through  heathen  darkness,  to 
flourish  and  bloom  at  the   life-giving  touch  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  story  of  Ireland's  conversion  is  often  repeated,  but  never 
old;  for  it  tells  a  lasting  tale  of  how,  without  shedding  one  drop 
of  its  blood,  a  whole  nation  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
paganism  and  darkness  into  the  freedom  of  spiritual  faith,  and 
the  light  of  religious  belief. 

And  now.  as  the  years  roll  on.  and  the  world  grows  old,  how 
encouraging  it  is  to  see  a  country  of  loyal  true  Canadians  set 
off  on  their  Calendar  certain  days  on  which  to  honor  the  best 
memories  of  their  long  lost  fathers. 

These  milestones  along  the  lengthy  year  are  signals  to  salute 
the  spiritual  ensigns  of  the  different  races  from  which  our  popu- 
lation has  sprung.  They  are  the  full-voiced  salute  of  honor  to 
celebrate  the  resplendent  virtues  that  mark  the  lives  of  the 
saints  and  scholars  and  heroes,  held  dear  and  green,  with  the 
Bight  of  the  countries'  flag  to  which  these  illustrious  apostles 
of  real  life  belong. 

We  do  not  honour  an  ephemeral  substance  and  a  color;  but 
such  flags  as  wave  down  the  stream  of  lime  to  meet  the  living 
present  with  glowing  thoughts  of  a  never-dying  past.  They  hid 
us  pause  and  think  of  the  sacrifices  of  a  primitive  people  for  the 
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preservation  of  eternal  truth  and  tradition;  and  forge  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  national  perseverance. 

For.  what  is  nationhood,  if  not  a  duplicate  of  the  Recording 

Angel's  Scroll,  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  burning  letters  thai  will 
reveal  each  man's  fate  at  the  end  of  time,  when  the  sentences 
of  units  of  nations  shall  be  meted  out.  Men  of  the  Qartb  will 
then  assemble  undo-  the  unfurled  banner  of  an  Almighty  Judge, 
to  read  in  common  tongue  the  common  doom  of  common  man. 
It  is  this  that  reduces  nationality  to  a  struggle  for  a  moral  code. 

Nations,  as  men,  are  imbued  with  a  traditional  spirit,  and 
have,  in  the  Ten  Commandments  of  an  Omnipotent  God,  a  pow- 
erful loadstone  of  virtue.  Yet  each  nation,  like  each  man  in  his 
talents,  whether  Art,  Literature  or  Music  has  become  famous 
through  perfect  adherence  to  some  certain  of  the  dominant  vir- 
tues that  are  horn  of  fidelity  to  the  bond  between  Creator  and 
creature. 

It  appears  as  if  this  sufficed  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  oi 
our  human  frailty  and  the  relativity  of  human  effort  to  Infinite 
perfection.  And  should  it  not  make  us  turn  the  more  readily 
to  the  Everlasting  Spring  from  which  the  nations,  the  flowing 
rills  of  life,  derive  their  various  drafts  of  invigorating  wai 
those  waters  which  wind  through  earth,  sometimes  strong  and 
sometimes  weak,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  bleak  gray  day.  they 
reach  the  wondrous  inconceivable  depths  of  the  Ocean  of  Eter- 
nity. 

Thus,  from  all  time  we  find  worthy  proof  of  the  need  and 
benefit  of  international  support.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cautious 
pruning  of  that  deadening  spirit  of  insulated  offishness  has  made 
for  the  maximum  of  culture  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  as  in  times  of  war  and  devastation  great  geniuses  have 
arisen,  so  now  in  times  of  peace  we  have  a  new-made,  but  none 
the  less  fecund  sphere,  where  human  talent  finds  a  fruitful  out- 
let, and  plys  its  labours  for  the  betterment  of  man. 

Men  of  talent  must  find  their  sustenance  in  the  good-will  of 
the  people.  Public  opinion  raises  them  aloft  on  a  pedestal, 
whose  base  is  planted  on  the  ever-hardening  ground  of  perfect- 
ing knowledge  and  justice.  This  foundation  ground  of  great 
men's  fame  has  drifted  down  and  solidified,  with  the  growing 
wisdom  of  the  voice  of  the  Author  of  perfect  justice,  as  re-echoed 
by   His  human  instrument  the   people. 

With  thoughts  like  these,  engrafted  in  our  Christian  annals. 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  or  shirk,  or  brook,  by  petty  interest.. 
the  duty  of  true  nationhood;  for  it  is  a  mandate  from  a  higher 
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Power,  and,  because  of  its  universal  grasp  on  humanity,  has 
resisted  the  gates  of  oppression  since  the  world  began. 

Never  before,  as  at  the  present  time,  have  we  hard  the  mighty 
voices  of  the  earth  so  nearly  attuned  to  the  voices  of  Eternal 
harmony,  that  sang  the  first  Christmas  hymn  of  "Peace  on  Earth 
to  men  of  Good-will,"  when  Angels  stooped  to  breathe  the  wel- 
come  of  the   King  of  Peace. 

Here  in  our  midst  we  have  every  variety  of  organization, 
endeavouring  as  in  many  sister  countries,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  race  as  a  whole.  They  give  and  take  such  assisting 
points  of  direction  as  best  fit  their  different  needs.  They  seek  to 
destroy  the  evil  influences  that  surround  the  less  fortunate  ones 
of  us,  and  stem  the  blasting  tide  of  sin  and  pollution  that  eats  out 
the  very  heart  of  nations.  They  promote  methods  of  exterminat- 
ing disease  in  its  infancy,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  safety 
in  places  of  public  resort. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  To  insure  the  permanence  of  these 
uplifting  efforts  for  mankind,  there  must  be  co-operation  of 
mind,  of  energy,  of  sentiment,  and  will.  And  do  we  not  find  the 
climax  of  this  noble  work  in  the  spread  of  educative  training, 
inasmuch  as  it  bears  relation  to  life  and  virtuous  living,  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  real  learning? 

Indeed,  we  have  in  the  International  Peace  Conference  the 
combined  result  of  individual  national  endeavour  to  perfect  civi- 
lization, according  to  the  first  decree  of  the  Maker  in  ITis  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  men. 

With  this  train  of  thought  a,  point  of  domestic  concern  sug- 
gests itself;  tiie  much  mooted  question  of  Reciprocity,  just  now 
under  debate  in  our  Parliament. 

The  masses,  we  are  told,  .cannot  be  enabled  1o  live  more 
cheaply  without  certain  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
who,  f o-day,  are  prone  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  of  millionaires, 
an  oligarchy  with  the  badge  of  a  Croesus,  that  might  dominate 
urn-  people.  If  this  be  true,  the  lesser  concession,  the  unfencing 
of  the  harriers  of  duty,  must  yield  to  the  greater  good. 

Innumerable  arguments  for  and  against  this  question  have 
lit  like  birds  of  ill  omen  on  the  horizon  of  our  political  world. 
Even  that  bird  of  prey,  the  Eagle  of  Annexation,  has  bandied 
forth;  but  its  talons  have  no  clutch  on  the  magnifying  glass  of 
a  clear-sighted  Canadian  mentality  thai  looks  right  down  into 
the  heart  of  things,  and  men.  ;iS  they  are.  and  not  as  they  seem 
to    lie. 

A    nation   thai    treads  ils  path   of  earthly  existence   with   the 
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highest  ideals  of  perfection  before  its  executive  heads,  in  all  de- 
partments ol  social  activity,  will  grow  as  mighty  as  the  oak: 
and.  in  unfolding  the  pages  of  human  history,  it  will  reach 
its  anus  and  branches  high,  and  ever  higher,  into  the  knowledge 

of  Heavenly  Gftory,  while  its  roots  spread  wide  and  deep  to  clasp 
its  native  soil;  thus  letting  faith  shine  out.  in  the  multiplication 
of  brilliant  deeds,  the  better  to  secure  the  final  reward  of  One 
who  teaches  that  the  things  that  are  invisible  are  known  by  those 
things  that  are  visible. 

To  reflect  on  the  motives  that  first  prompted  men  to  arm 
themselves  with  a  spirit  of  nationality  is  to  concede  to  the  opinion 
of  the  most  prudent  thinkers  of  the  world,  who  have  proclaimed, 
in  the  literatures  of  their  many  tongues,  the  beneficent  results 
which  emanate  from  those  fountains  of  moral  excellence.  National 
Feast  Days  and  National  Ideals. 

B.  F.  I). 

Zhe  Evolution  of  a  Bill. 


•  N  reading  the  reports  of  a  Parliamentary  Session,  one 
frequently  meets  with  the  terms,  Bill  and  Law;  and 
if  the  reader  be  unaccustomed  to  the  sometimes  tedi- 
ous and  sometimes  pleasant  occupation  of  perusing 
Hansard,  no  doubt  he  often  feels  constrained  to  ask 
*  V  the  distinction  between  these  two  legislative  terms.  A 
V^  Bill  may  be  defined  as  ''a  nascent  law,"  or  "'the  em- 
bryonic stage  of  legislation."  or.  again,  "a  law  in  the  making." 
A  close  study  of  the  growth  of  a  Bill  will  reveal  many  things 
suggestive  of  human  growth.  A  Bill  is  generated  by  living 
beings,  its  direct  parents  being  the  living  convictions  of  a  people; 
it  has  a  body,  and  a  central  principle  upon  which  that  body  de- 
pends; it  is  carefully  tended  and  nourished  for  a  brief  period, 
and  when  it  is  fully  developed  it  occupies  an  active  position  in 
the  life  of  a  community,  is  loved  by  some  and  hated  by  others. 
and  is  always  referred  to  by  name;  it  springs  into  being,  grows 
up,  changes  with  the  times  like  a  man.  and  finally  dies. 

But  to  put  figures  of  speech  aside,  and  to  return  to  strict 
legal  phraseology,  a  Bill  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  draft 
of  a   proposed  law.     As  such  then,  as  something  in  which  legal 
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men  will  endeavour  to  pick  flaws,  it  must  be  very  carefully 
drawn  up  and  thought  out.  It  is  consequently  divided  into  dis- 
tinct parts,  that  it  may  be  the  better  considered.  These  parts 
are :  1,  The  Title ;  2,  The  Preamble,  and  statement  of  the  enact- 
ing authority;  3.  The  body  consisting  of  one  or  more  proposi- 
tions known  as  clauses;  and,  4,  The  Schedules. 

The  preamble  of  a  Federal  Bill  asserts  that  "His  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Canada,  enacts  such  and  such  commands  or  makes  such 
and  such  provisions;  which  commands  or  provisions  are  indicat- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Bill  immediately  following.  The  preamble 
of  a  Supply  Bill,  however,  must  contain  an  additional  statement; 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  origi- 
nate money  bills,  cannot  grant  supply  except  upon  a  message 
from  the  Governor-General  in  Council;  and  the  preamble  must 
contain  reference  to  the  particular  demand  of  the  Executive. 

The  Schedules  contain  any  new  legal  forms  and  documents 
which  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  sweeping  character  of 
the  Bill.  Naturally,  the  Schedule  is  not  a  part  of  every  Bill,  but 
only  of  the  more  important  legislative  enactments,  dealing  with 
matters  of  great  national   or  international  moment. 

Bills  may  be  either  public  or  private,  the  latter  when  they 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  corporations,  companies,  or  individuals; 
the  former  when  they  affect  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  Bill 
ratifying  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  a  Public  Bill. 

A  Bill  fostering  some  pet  financial  scheme  of  J.  .1.  Conmee 
would  be  a  Private  Bill. 

Generally  speaking,  any  Bill  may  originate  in  either  House. 
Following  the  laudable  English  tradition,  however,  the  B.N. A. 
Act  enacts  that  any  Bill  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple, or  making  provision  for  the  disposition  of  any  part  of  their 
revenues,  or  of  the  Crown  Lands,  must  originate  in  the  Respon- 
sible House — the  House  of  Commons.  The  Senate,  although  Re- 
presentative, is  not  Responsible,  and  therefore  it  cannot  exercise 
this  power.  A  right  of  controlling  the  purse-strings,  protected 
as  it  is  by  centuries  of  British  and  Canadian  tradition  and  legis- 
lation, is  the  most  jealously  guarded  privilege  of  the  Lower 
House. 

A  Bill,  whether  introduced  in  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  House, 
follows  the  same  procedure.  It  is  read  three  times,  debated  and 
voted  upon  three  times,  and  discussed  in  detail  by  a  Commiltee 
of  the  Whole.     The  full  meaning  of  this  term  will  be  explained 
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later.  If  the  Hill  has  survived  those  stages,  generally  Break- 
ing, if  the  principle  of  the  Bill  has  not  been  defeated,  in  which 
case  the  whole  structure  must  fall,  it  is  sent  to  the  other  House 
to  receive  the  consideration  of  that  body,  also  expressed  in  three 
discussions  and  recorded  in  three  votes. 

In  the  Upper  House,  as  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  is  not  necessary  to  give  notice  or  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill.  The  Constitution  confirms  "the  right  of  every  Senator 
to  bring  in  a  Bill." 

A  member  of  the  Commons,  however,  must  ask  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  and  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  two  days' 
written  notice  of  the  Bill  must  be  given  and  placed  upon  the 
table.  When  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  upon  which  the  member  pro- 
poses to  introduce  his  measure,  are  read,  he  rises  at  his  desk,  and 
requests  the  Speaker  for  leave  to  introduce  such  and  such  a  Bill. 
The  Speaker  then  "puts  tin1  question"  to  the  House,  and  per- 
mission is  rarely  refused.  Such  are  the  rules  for  Public  Bills. 
In  the  case  of  a  Private  Bill,  public  notice  of  its  intended  intro- 
duction must  be  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  and  in  the  local 
papers,  so  that  all  interested  parties  may  receive  full  knowledge 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Pel-mission  having  been  granted  to  introduce  the  Bill,  it  is 
immediately  read  the  first  time.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
in  the  British  House  to  read  the  Bill  from  beginning  to  end ;  but 
with  the  advent  of  a  perfected  process  of  printing,  this  tedious 
procedure  fell  into  merited  disuse,  and  to-day  only  the  title  and 
the  preamble  are  read.  The  Bill  itself  is  hurriedly,  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members. 

Although  no  discussion  takes  place  at  the  first  reading,  and 
although  amendments  are  rarely  offered,  nevertheless  a  vote  is 
always  taken.  No  importance,  however,  is  attached  to  the  re- 
sult of  this  first  ballot. 

The  first  reading  completed,  the  Speaker  puts  the  next  ques- 
tion, "When  shall  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time?"  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  Government  to  decide,  and  an  interim  of  a  few 
days  is  usually  granted  in  order  to  give  members  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  proposed  measure.  It  is  the  invariable  custom  of 
both  Houses  to  discuss  the  general  principle  or  policy,  pro  and 
con.  of  a  Bill  at  the  Second  Beading.  If  the  Opposition  decide 
to  adopt  a  hostile  attitude,  they  now  propose  amendments,  sub- 
mit anti-resolutions,  express  opinions  relative  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Bill  was  introduced,  request  the  produc- 
tion of  all  papers  concerning  it.  and  seek  information  regarding 
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the  opinion  of  judges,  commissioners  and  committees.  This  dis- 
cussion is  usually  long  drawn  out,  and  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  dangerous  stage  through  which  proposed  legis- 
lation has  to  pass.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  result 
of  the  ensuing  vote.  Should  the  majority  be  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  measure,  the  Bill  is  as  good  as  a  law,  for  the  essen- 
tial principle  once  safe,  only  the  minor  details  can  be  modified. 

Immediately  after  the  vote  has  been  announced,  the  Speaker 
moves  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  such 
and  such  a  day.  This  motion  usually  carries,  "nemo  contra." 
When  the  Order  of  the  day  for  Committee,  named  by  the  Speaker 
arrives,  he  again  moves,  "that  I  do  now  leave  the  Chair.''  This 
is  the  point  at  which  the  famous  six  months'  hoist  is  sometimes 
given.  When  a  Government  wishes  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
measure,  the  delicate  way  of  doing  so  is  to  request  some  friendly 
member  to  offer  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Speaker's  resolution,  and 
to  move  that  instead  of  the  word  "now,"  the  words  "six  months" 
be  inserted  instead.  Of  course  the  Government  hopes  that  Par- 
liament will  have  closed  before  six  months'  time  ;  but  occasionally 
this  little  act  of  political  juggling  fails,  and  the  motion  for  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Bill  again  appears  on  the  Order  paper. 

The  object  of  Parliamentary  Committees  is  to  insure  patient 
and  thorough  examination  of  all  legislative  questions.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  Committees:  1.  "Committee  of  the  Whole,"  com- 
posed  of  all  the  members  who  sit  in  the  House  itself;  2,  Select 
Committees,  composed  of  a  small  or  large  number  of  members, 
who  sit  apart  from  the  House,  whilst  the  House  is  not  sitting; 
3,  -loint  Committees,  composed  of  members  of  each  House,  sit- 
ting and  acting  together. 

Committees  of  the  Whole  originated  in  the  Grand  Commit- 
tees of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  They  were  established,  not  to 
Facilitate  the  passage  of  legislation,  but  to  afford  means  for 
bringing  forward  and  discussing  the  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  English  Parliament  during  this  period 
of  its  infancy.  After  the  Restoration  they  were  regularly  ap- 
pointed, hut  existed  only  in  name,  and  in  18:52  they  were  finally 
abolished.  In  Canada,  with  the  advent  of  Representative  insti- 
tutions, the  Grand  Committees  became  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Colonial  Legislatures.  They  discussed  a  multitude  of  subjects. 
grievances  of  individuals,  appeals  from  the  courts,  and  matters 
bearing  upon  agriculture  and  commerce.  Since  the  Act  of  Union 
1^40)  the  name  has  been  dropped,  but  the  idea  preserved  in  the 
Committees  of  the   Whole. 
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The  Speaker's  resolution  to  leave  the  (hair  having  been 
carried,  that  official  retires,  and  the  Mace,  the  emblem  of  his  au- 
thority, is  placed  under  the  table.  The  House  is  then  presided 
over  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  occupies  the  Clerk's 
chair  at  the  table.  The  Chairman  from  his  place  at  the  table 
reads  the  clauses  and  the  members  debate  upon  them,  and  then 
vote.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee 
is  that  a  member  may  speak  as  often  as  he  pleases;  and.  more- 
over, no  record  of  the  votes  is  kept.  Strange  to  say.  the  title 
and  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  are  not  discussed  first,  but.  consid- 
eration of  them  is  postponed  until  after  the  clauses  have  beer, 
passed. 

All  amendments  made  in  Committee  are  re-read  in  the  House. 
debated  upon  again,  and  passed  or  rejected.  They  are  usually 
passed,  however,  since  the  members  are  merely  reconsidering 
their  former  work. 

This  business  disposed  of,  the  Speaker  puts  the  next  question, 
"When  shall  the  Bill  be  read  a  Third  Time?" 

The  Third  Reading  seems  to  be  an  extra  precaution  against 
hasty  legislation.  Usually  an  interim  takes  place  between  it  and 
the  Committee  stage,  thereby  giving  the  members  a  further  op- 
portunity for  additional  study  of  the  principle  and  the  clauses 
in  detail.  Amendments  in  regard  to  either  may  be  submitted  at 
this  stage,  but  a  close  study  of  Hansard  will  show  that  this  cus- 
tom is  dying  out,  and  that  only  a  few  minor  verbal  amendments 
are  occasionally  presented. 

The  debate,  if  any,  having  been  concluded,  the  Speaker  puts 
the  final  question,  "That  this  Bill  do  pass,  and  that  the  title  he. 
etc."  Hansard  shows  that  amendments  to  the  title  are  sometimes 
made  at  this  point,  but  the  Speaker's  resolution  is  rarely  oppos- 
ed, not  even  a  vote  being  taken.  The  Bill,  having  now  completed 
its  course  in  the  chamber  in  which  it  originated,  is  printed  in 
amended  form,  and  carried  to  the  other  chamber  by  the  Clerk, 
where  it  is  formally  presented  at  the  Bar. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  is  mainly  that  of  the  Com- 
mons, but  the  Senate  differs  from  it  only  in  a  few  minor  rules; 
for  instance,  during  the  Third  Reading,  no  Senator  is  permitted 
to  introduce  an  amendment  other  than  a  verbal  one;  and  in  the 
Committee  Stage  no  amendments  are  allowed  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  Consequently,  a  Bill  having  been  passed  by 
the  Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  Senate,  must,  upon  its  introduc- 
tion into  that  House  by  the  "Clerk  of  the  Senate."  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  prescribed  treatment  of  First  Heading,  Second 
Reading.  Committee  and  Third  Reading. 
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The  Commons  and  the  Senate  are  two  bodies  of  men  differ- 
ing considerably  in  age,  experience  and  ability ;  and  whereas  the 
former,  the  "Blue-Chambered  ambition  of  young  orators,"  is 
both  responsible  and  representative,  the  latter,  the  "Chamber  of 
Repose,"  is  only  representative.  Naturally,  then,  the  enactments 
of  the  one  are  sometimes  abrogated  by  the  other.  In  such  a 
case,  the  Bill  must  be  dropped,  since  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Parliamentary  Government  decrees  that  a  Bill  in  order 
to  become  law  must  have  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; if  there  be  two,  and  there  usually  are,  except  in  Provin- 
cial Legislatures.  But  oftener  the  principle  of  a  Bill  is  left  in- 
tact, and  some  of  the  clauses  or  subordinate  provisions  are 
modified.  In  this  case  the  amended  Bill  must  be  sent  back  to 
the  Chamber  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  additional  amend- 
ments appended  to  it,  and  these  later  modifications  must  be 
agreed  to  by  the  fathers  of  the  enactment,  in  order  to  become 
part  of  the  Law.  In  short,  the  finished  Bill  must  necessarily 
have  the  assent  of  both  Houses  in  regard  to  every  particular. 

The  last  stage  in  the  law-making  process  is  the  affixing  of 
the  Royal  signature,  which  is  called  for  by  the  Constitution.  The 
King-Emperor  of  Great  Britain,  being  unable  to  be  present  in 
person  in  every  one  of  the  widely  separated  capitals  of  his  Em- 
pire, delegates  distinguished  members  of  the  English  nobility  to 
take  his  place,  and  these  fulfil  the  varied  social  and  executive 
duties  of  the  Sovereign.  Consequently,  on  the  last  day  of  a  ses- 
sion the  various  bills  passed  by  Parliament  are  presented  to  His 
Excellency,  and  forthwith  signed.  Since  Hie  Imperial  policy  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  leave  to  the  Colonies  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  the  Governor-General  never  refuses  to  sign  a  Bill. 
If  he  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  measure,  or 
if  he  thinks  that  it  in  any  way  infringes  upon  the  peculiar  pow- 
ers of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
British  Government  through  the  Colonial   Secretary. 

The  British  Government  has  the  Constitutional  right  to  veto 
any  measure  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  This  power  has  rare- 
ly been  exercised  (only  twice  since  Confederation),  and  the 
spirit  of  it  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  ideos  of  modern  Bri- 
tish statesmen.  The  diplomatic  officials  of  Downing  St.  show 
their  distaste  Tor  any  obnoxious  Canadian  measure  in  a  much 
more  politic  way.  by  making  a  friendly  appeal  to  their  cousins 
on  Parliament  Hill,  in  which  the  broader  interests  of  the  Empire 
are  pointed  out,  and  a  request  made  that  the  objectionable  legis- 
lation be  dropped. 

The  work  of  law-making  is  a  tedious  one.  and  many  are  the 
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checks  imposed  upon  haste  and  carelessness.  The  complicated 
process  outlined  above  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  its  origin 

like  that  of  so  many  other  Parliamentary  institutions,  can  be 
traced  to  the  ancient  councils  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Carefully 
preserved  by  the  naturally  Conservative  English,  it  has  heen 
modified  only  to  he  strengthened,  and  has  conic  down  to  ns.  and 
indeed  to  all  democratic  nations,  a  glorious  bequest  to  posterity 
from  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 

ALLAN  PLKMINO,    11. 


jforestt^. 


ODERN  civilization  attains  its  height  and  produces 
its  blossoms  and  fruits,  such  as  they  are.  for  good 
and  evil,  in  the  artificial  life  of  the  cities:  hut  its 
roots  are  sunk  deeply  into  the  soil  prepared  by  nature 
herself.  Millions  of  years  before  the  first  spark  of 
intellectual  life  in  a  humanlike  being  made  the  beginning 
of  a  rude  culture  possihle.  that  mysterious  earth-life,  the 
torrid  sunshine  of  the  desert,  the  splashy  brook  of  the  meadow. 
and  the  soughing  pines  of  the  forest  had  laid  deeply  and  lov- 
ingly the  foundation,  without  which  there  could  have  been  none 
of  the  rich,  full,  invigorating  activity  of  life. 

To  him  who  does  his  best  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
subtle  chords  joining  his  own  individuality  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions about  him,  as  well  as  to  him  who  enters  into  the  struggle 
of  mankind  to  attain  to  higher  ideals,  to  the  thinker  as  well  as 
the  doer,  the  connection  between  civilization  and  nature  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  never  ceasing  interest.  .  To  show  how  ihis  connec- 
tion is  formed  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
great  forms  of  earth-life,  the  forest,  would  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  space.  These  necessaries  not  being  at 
the  writer's  disposal,  he  will  confine  his  remarks  to  the  branch 
of  forestry  known  as  the  conservation  of  our  forests. 

This  is  a  question  which  at  the  present  day  is  engrossing  the 
minds  of  philosophers,  statesmen,  political  economists,  and  the 
people  at  large  of  this  great  Dominion  of  ours.  The  time  has 
come  when  something  has  to  he  done  along  this  line  if  we  wish 
to  avert  a  timber  scarcity  that  must  surely  come  if  we  continue 
to  allow  our  forests  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  cut  down  by 
lumbermen  without   anv  discrimination. 
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It  is  true  Canada's  forest  is  one  of  her  greatest  natural  re- 
sources. Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  she 
was  never  so  heavily  timbered  as  is  generally  supposed.  This 
erroneous  estimation  of  her  forests  was  made  by  the  first  set- 
tlers who  landed  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Here  they  found  a 
country  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  judging  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  wooded  in  proportion  to  this,  thought  that 
such  great  forests  could  never  he  exhausted.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  Canadian  people,  whose  forefathers  lived  and  died,  fight- 
ing the  forests  and  the  enemies  it  sheltered,  and  whose  every 
generation  has  known  the  slow  agony  of  clearing  the  land  of  its 
timber,  it  is  little  wonder  that  such  people  are  slow  to  realize 
that  the  forest,  so  long  an  enemy,  now  needs  protection,  and 
that  the  timber  resources  of  the  country,  so  long  overwhelming 
are  now  comparatively  small  that  they  will  be,  unless  carefully 
and  wisely  handled,  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  future  gener- 
ations. 

Of  course  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  farming 
brings  a  larger  profit  from  land  than  forestry  except  on  poorer 
soil.  Therefore  no  good  soils  should  be  kepi  under  forests  if 
pooler  lands  are  to  be  had  for  that  purpose.  For  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  a  better  forest  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  public  authorities  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
They  should  never  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  advocacy  of  measures 
and  Iheir  attempts  at  enlightening  the  public.  One  of  the  com- 
monest objections  to  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  forests  in 
newly  settled  regions  is  the  plea  that  it  would  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  It  would  keep  away  settlers.  People  liv- 
ing in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
importance  which  the  residents  of  new  districts  attach  to  the 
coming  of  new  settlers.  A  hundred  new  settlers  every  year  tak- 
ing up  land  in  the  country  is  the  condition  which  makes  every 
business  man  in  the  country  towns  prosperous.  If  immigration 
slops  bankruptcy  is  at  the  door.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
people  in  such  localities,  people  of  intelligence  and  weight  in  the 
community,  are  afraid  of  anything  which  seems  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  settlement.  Therefore  the  point  thai  agricul- 
tural lands  arc  not  wanted  for  forestry  must  ever  be  emphasiz- 
ed and  repeated. 

To  return  to  the  question.  We  cannol  lay  the  destruction 
of  forests  wholly  at  the  door  of  the  settler,  at  least  so  far  as  his 
clearing  of  wild  lands  for  legitimate  purposes  is  concerned.  The 
Lumberman  is  the  only  one  then  to  whom  we  can  lay  the  charge. 

The  methods  of  lumbering  in  this  country  have  been  of  the 
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rough  and  ready  sort.  Lumbermen  have  been  intent  to  convert 
the  timber  standing  on  their  holdings  into  cash  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  cared  little  what  became  of  the  land  after 
they  had  removed  such  limber  as  they  could  find  a  profitable 
market  for.  Where  lumbering  consisted  of  culling  a  few  market- 
able species  from  among  the  mass  of  others  it  has  affected  the 
original  condition  of  the  forest  comparatively  little.  When-  on 
the  other  band,  lumbering  meant  cutting  practically  every  tree 
on  the  land,  as  has  been  done  in  tbese  latter  years  by  most  of 
our  lumbermen,  the  results  are  very  different.  In  most  cases 
when  the  lumberman  has  finished  cutting  the  timber,  the  land  is 
worthless,  not  being  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  If  the 
lumberman  had  used  a  little  discretion  in  bis  methods  of  opera- 
tion there  would  be  as  valuable  a  cut  of  timber  on  this  land 
in  a  few  years'  time  as  there  was  at  first. 

But  the  lumberman  is  by  no  means  the  worst  enemy  cf  our 
forests.  Fire  is  a  far  greater  enemy.  Not  a  year  elapses  when 
tales  of  disaster  from  this  source  in  one  part  or  another  of  the 
country  do  not  fill  the  columns  of  our  newspapers.  The  origin 
of  these  fires  is  of  many  different  kinds.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  kindled  for  perfectly  legitimate  purposes,  but 
through  neglect  are  left  to  smoulder  and  burn  until  finally  they 
burst  out  into  a  destructive  forest  fire.  A  particularly  striking 
example  of  this  may  be  seen  by  the  traveller  who  chances  to 
journey  through  that  section  of  country  lying  between  Brud- 
enell  and  Combermere  in  Renfrew  county.  Ontario.  In  this  re- 
gion there  is  a  vast  expanse  of  country  which  gives  every  evi- 
dence that  it  was  at  one  time  covered  with  a  valuable  forest.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  nothing  on  it  except  a  number  of  stumps 
and  dry  stubs  which  seem  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  bar- 
ren surface  and  rugged  cliffs.  This  has  been  overrun  by  fire  and 
not  being  a  region  adapted  to  farming  purposes  is  now  utterly 
valueless.  If  this  bad  been  handled  economically  and  bad  been 
afforded  sufficient  fire  protection  it  might  still  be  a  source  of 
revenue  to  our  coffers  instead  of  a  large  tract  of  worthless  land. 

It  is  evident  from  this  and  many  .other  similar  instances 
that  might  be  cited  that  the  government  will  be  obliged  in  the 
near  future  to  enact  more  stringent  laws  regarding  fire.  It  is 
true  fire  is  a  necessity,  but  it  should  be  bandied  with  all  dili- 
gence and  care,  especially  during  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  run.  If  the  government  were  to  make  the  careless  band- 
ling  of  fire  a  criminal  offence  it  would  without  doubt  stamp  out 
a  great  many  of  the  fires  thai   annually  occur. 

At  the  present  time  the  government  spends  a  considerable 
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amount  of  money  in  employing  men  to  look  after  fires  in  the 
various  districts.  Although  it  does  spend  a  great  amount  it 
does  not  spend  as  much  as  it  should.  If  it  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  great  loss  that  is  sustained  each  year  hy  fire,  which 
loss  might  he  prevented  hy  the  employing  of  a  few  more  men  to 
enforce  the  law  in  this  respect,  it  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  incurring  the  extra  expense  because  it  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  revenue  derived.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  the  forest 
decreases,  game  becomes  scarcer,  droughts  become  more  pre- 
valent, and  thus  the  revenue  which  accrues  from  these  sources 
is  impaired. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  fhe  destructive  agents  of  our  forests, 
and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  havoc  wrought,  the  thought 
must  necessarily  dawn  upon  us  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  something  must  be  done  that  .will  conserve  our  forests  not 
only  for  our  own  use  but  also  for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

J.   HARRINGTON,   13. 

THE  "WASHINGTON  CLUB"  BANQUET. 


(Editor's  Note. — Owing  to  a  surfeit  of  material  for  last 
month's  issue,  we  were  forced  to  hold  over  this  interesting  item, 
which  we  now  gladly  publish)  : 

The  seventh  annual  banquet  of  the  "Washington  Club"  of 
Ottawa  University  was  held  on  Feb.  22nd  at  8.30  p.m.  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  "Hotel  Glenora."  About  forty  students  and 
friends  sat  down  to  the  sumptuous  spread  laid  out  by  "Mine 
Host"  Davidson,  and  every  item  from  consomme  a  la  Laurell  to 
the  coffee  a  la  college  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Albert  M. 
Gilligan  was  toastmaster  and  the  toasts  were  as   follows: — 

"The  Day  We  Celebrate  "—J.  B.  Muzanti. 

"The  Holy  Father"— Rev.  P.  J.  Hammersley,  O.M.I. 

"Our  Flag"— P.  F.  Loftus. 

"The  President-Elect"— Phil.  C.  Harris. 

"Canada" — las.  •).  Kennedy. 

'Alma  Mater" — L  R.  Coughlin. 

The  following  Reverend  Fathers  were  present  :  Rev.  W.  J. 
Stanton,  O.M.I..  Tureotte,  Hammersley,  D.  F.  Finnegan  and 
others.  Letters  of  regret  were  rend  from  Rev.  Rector  E.  II.  Mc- 
Carthy, Rev.  A.  II.  Kunz  and   others. 

To  Rev.  Father  Finnegan  and  his  executive  officers.  Gilligan, 
Muzanti,  Loftus  and  Harris,  is  due  great  credit  for  the  very 
complete  and  successful  manner  in  which  all  arrangements  were 
made. 
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EASTEB  GREETINGS. 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen.  Alleluia!  [lark  to  the  glad  cry  of 
tin'  Christian  world,  as  with  another  revolution  of  the  paschal 
moon  the  church  commemorates  the  triumph  of  the  .Man-God  o'er 
the  gates  of  death,  and  lifts  up  her  voice  in  thanksgiving  for  this 
the  great  anchor  of  her  Faith,  the  most  stupendous  fact  of  all 
the  ages.  Having  died  with  Christ  by  the  salutary  penances  of 
the  Lenten  season,  we  rise  with  Him  to  a  fuller  and  more  perfect 
life  of  grace,  sweetened  by  Christian  peace  and  glorified  by  Chris- 
tian hope.  To  all  our  readers  we  wish  the  fullness  of  this  Easter 
joy.  .May  their  pious  aspirations  he  fortified  and  rendered  fruit- 
ful, day  by  day  approaching  nearer  to  the  sublimity  of  the  Christ 
life. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  CHANCELLOR. 

We   are    happy    to    reproduce    in    this   issue   the   latest    photo- 
graph of  His  Grace  Archbishop  Gauthier,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the 
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University.  His  Grace  is  no  stranger  to  this  institution,  as  he  has 
very  frequently  honoured  it  with  his  presence,  and  shown  it  many 
marks  of  kindness.  He  comes  among  us  now,  clothed  with  the 
power  of  Apostolic  Chancellor,  a  new  and  more  potent  tie  than 
has  hound  us  in  the  past.  The  Faculty  and  students,  and  the 
Catholics  of  Ontario  feel  that  under  his  regime  a  new  impetus 
and  a  larger  scope  will  he  given  to  the  good  work  which  the 
University  is  expected  to  do,  and  which  from  her  situation  at 
the  Capital  she  is  so  well  qualified  to  do  in  the  sphere  of  Cath- 
olic Higher  Education,  for  the  benefit  not  alone  of  this  province. 
but  of  the  whole  Dominion.  In  the  name  of  the  University,  the 
Review  begs  to  offer  His  Grace,  on  his  assumption  of  the  Chan- 
cellorship, the  expression  of  its  cordial  congratulations,  together 
with  its  profound  veneration,  filial  obedience  and  affection.  Ad 
multos  annos ! 


The  "St.  Ignatius  Collegian"  contains  ;i  very  clever  piece 
of  humorous  verse  entitled  "Tommy."  The  poem  is  the  story 
of  a  battle  fought  under  the  hot  tropical  sun  of  India  on  a 
Christmas  day.  The  English  regiment  was  not  engaged  witli  a 
real  enemy,  however,  but  only  with  a  painted  target  set  up  by 
their  officious  Colonel,  and  great  was  the  irritability  of  the  men 
at  having  to  practice  on  that  day  of  all  days,  when  the  English 
exile  loves  to  dwell  fondly  with  memory  on  the  glories  of  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding,  served  up  in  a  warm  dining  room,  and 
a  roaring  snowstorm  without.  This  particular  regiment  was 
saved  from  a  complete  desecration  of  the  holy  festival  by  a  youth- 
ful Tommy  Aitkens.  who  nobly  placed  himself  before  the  target, 
and  boldly  braving  the  Colonel's  wrath,  demanded  that  the  men 
be  released  to  dinner. 

"Arrows    in    Flight'*    comprising    two    short    verses,     one     to 
'The  Night,"  and  the  other  to  "The  Days,"  shows  considerable 
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talent  and  promise  for  the  future.    The  youthful  writer  lias  tin- 
right  spirit   for  this  kind  of  poetry. 

"The  Geneva  Cabinet"  contains  a  short  biography  of  the 
late  celebrated  novelist-sociologist.  Count  Lyof  Tolstoy.  The 
Slav  idealist  never  questioned  the  worthiness  of  his  ideals  be- 
cause they  might  have  seemed  impracticable.  His  boast  that  lx- 
had  turned  poor  man  is  hardly  a  true  one.  because  in  order  to 
have  become  poor  himself  he  would  have  had  to  compel  the  as- 
sent of  those  whom  he  had  no  right  to  compel.  Although  Tol- 
stoy spent  a  portion  of  every  day  in  a  hut  on  his  beautiful  estate 
at  Yasnaya  Plyana,  yet  when  In-  wished  for  the  literary  calm, 
necessary  to  write  his  wonderful  novels,  he  deserted  the  hard 
deal  table  of  his  cottage  and  sought  the  richly  furnished  library 
of  his  palace.  His  most  ardent  admirers  will  not  claim  that  he 
solved  the  problem  of  Lazarus  at  the  Rich  Man's  gate.  In  spit>- 
of  all  his  railings  against  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  Secret  Police  dared  not  prosecute  him.  Such  an  event 
would  undoubtedly  have  brought  on  European  complications, 
the  admirers  of  Tolstoy  numhering  many  thousands  of  powerful 
adherents  of  his  doctrines. 

SAINT  PATRICK. 

He  came.  Ik-  saw.  he  conquered  all: 

Rude  tribes  he  made  to  bear 
The  yoke  of  One  who  rules  by  love. 

Behold  the  vision  fair; — 

The  Shamrock,  crushed  by  heedless  foot, 

Becomes  the  lofty  sign 
Whereby  a   faithful   race   proclaims 

Tts  Triune  God  benign  ; 

The  harp  that  once  o'er  pagan  hills 

Called  forth   to  deadly  strife. 
Breathes  now.  touched  by  Religion's  hand. 

New  songs  of  love-born  life. 

— The  College  Spokesman. 
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Mbat  to  rcafc 

anb 
wbcrc  to  oct  it. 


The  Nineteenth  Century — March  : 

"Young  Turkey  After  Two  Years" — Noel  Buxton. — The 
government  of  Abdul  Hamid  was  so  intolerable  and  so  incapable 
of  reform  that  any  effort  was  worth  making  which  might  lead 
to  the  introduction  of  another  authority;  it  was  an  obvious  duty 
for  the  English  people  to  support  the  policy  of  intervention  by 
the  Great  Powers  in  concert,  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Although  great  reforms  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Young  Turks,  nevertheless  the  lot  of 
the  Christians  has  not  been  materially  bettered.  The  enmities 
and  the  hatreds  of  the  past  have  been  too  deep  to  disappear  in 
less  than  a  decade,  or.  perhaps,  in  many  generations.  After  a 
brief  review  of  the  present  situation  in  Turkey,  the  author  1ms 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  failing  some  influence  which  will 
keep  the  Turkish  policy  upon  lines  of  conciliation  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  continuance  of  Turkey  itself  is  uncertain,  for  she 
must  in  that  case  maintain  a  great  army,  while  a  great  army,  if 
efficiently  maintained,  will  inevitably  drag  her  into  bankruptcy; 
and  at  the  same  time  she  must  repress  the  progressive  and  Chris- 
tian elements:  yet  these  very  elements  are  necessary  to  her.  if 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  to  be  developed  sufficiently  to  make 
a   civilized  State. 

"Finance  and  Defence" — J.  W.  Cross. — London  holds  its 
own  as  the  banking  centre  and  clearing-house  of  the  world:  one 
reason  for  this,  maybe,  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  higher  there 
than  in  the  financial  centres  of  the  continent.  As  a  result  many 
foreign  banking  houses  find  it  profitable  to  establish  branches 
there.  Pew  people  recognize  the  imminently  growing  power  of 
these  foreign  banking  institutions:  we  do  not  know  the  amounl 
they  have  at  call  in  London.  bu1  we  do  know  it  is  constantly 
increasing.      London    is    the    only    free    market     for    gold    in    the 
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world:  thai  is.  the  banking  houses  are  obliged  to  pay  gold  on 
demand.  This  tends  to  impair  E+ngland's  solidity.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  sixteen  hundred  millions  sterling  of  British  capital 
is  invested  on  the  American  continent.     It  is  also  interesting  to 

note  that  the  hanks  of  the  United  States  have  amassed  more 
deposits  in  twelve  years  Hian  the  British  banks  in  nil  their  years 
of  existence;  naturally  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  American  loans.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  for 
a  lending  country  is  to  cease  lending  to  a  customer  who  is  very 
greatly  in  its  debt,  for  fear  of  the  customer's  collapse,  owing  to 
the  withdrawal  of  accommoadtion ;  for  the  borrowers  tret  the 
property,  and  the  lenders  get  the  paper.  The  Germans  have 
been  carefully  alive  to  the  danger  of  lending  too  much  abroad. 
recognizing  the  instability  of  the  present  international  financial 
position  to  which  their  own  extravaganve  lias  materially  con- 
tributed, and  they  are  now  trying  to  persuade  their  government 
to  put  a  curb  on  foreign  loans. 

"The  Copts  in  Spain" — Bernard  and  Ellen  M.  Whishom.— 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  descendants  of  the  ancient  Coptic- 
race  are  living  to-day  within  tin1  boundaries  of  Modern  Spain. 
Whence  they  came  is  often  a  matter  for  controversy,  but  it  i^ 
an  historical  fact  that  Musa  Ibn  Noseir  brought  a  body  of  Copts 
with  him  when  he  invaded  Andalusia  in  712.  The  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  this  ancient  race,  who  are  called  Gitanos,  bear  many 
likenesses  to  the  peoples  of  the  Orient.  In  manner  and  in  bear- 
ing, they  greatly  resemble  the  people  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The 
Gitanos  are  Christians,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
dual  nature  of  Christ:  to  them  Tie  is  the  Son  of  God.  and  not 
also  the  Son  of  man.  They  are  very  reluctant  to  speak  of  their 
peculiar  belief  to  strangers,  but  those  who  have  gained  their 
confidence  are  authorities  for  its  truth. 


personals 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop.  University  Chancellor,  has  paid 
us  several  visits  during  the  last  month. 

We  have  been  honoured  on  two  occasions  this  month  by 
visits  from  His  Lordship  Rev   M.   F.   Fallon.  London,  (hit. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Ottawa.  Rev.  Fr.  Emery  received  a  glad 
welcome  from  his  many  University  friends  both  of  faculty  and 
student  body. 
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Recent  visitors  to  their  Alma  Mater  were  Rev.  C.  J.  Jones, 
'06,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Reynolds,  '07.  Rev.  Fr.  Reynolds  is  at  pre- 
sent residing  at  Renfrew,  Ont.,  in  the  capacity  of  curate  to  Rev. 
P.  T.  Ryan. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Rev.  Fr.  Boyon  has  recovered 
from  his  threatened  illness. 

Other  visitors  to  the  University  during  the  month  were : — 
Rev.  Fr.  Dowdall,  Rev.  Canon  Corkery.  Rev.  Fr.  O 'Toole,  Rev. 
T.  Sloan. 


Baseball. 


Basehall,  that  most  scientific  of  all  sports,  and  by  far  the 
fairest  and  cleanest  in  the  world  of  athletics,  is  now  engaging 
the  fervid  attention  of  thousands  of  fans  in  America.  "Every 
little  hamlet  has  a  ball  league  all  its  own,"  so  Ottawa  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  But  even  before  the  formation  of  this  league 
Ottawa  University  "had  a  ball  team  all  its  own,"  and  some 
good  ones,  too.  The  name  of  baseball  and  "College"  were  sy- 
nonymous for  many  years,  and  Ottawa's  sport-loving  public  al- 
ways looked  to  "Varsity"  for  a  good  ball  team.  This  year  we 
will  have  a  ball  team  as  per  usual.  Whether  it  will  be  a  good 
one  or  not  can  more  easily  be  told  at  the  end  of  the  season,  June 
17th.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  coach  and  players  are  work- 
ing conscientiously  and  hard  to  make  the  best  possible  showing 
for  "Alma  Mater."  When  one's  best  is  done,  there  is  no  need 
for   fault-finding  or  complaints. 

The  Varsity  nine  has  a  particularly  gruelling  schedule  to 
complete,  in  a  very  short  time,  playing  ten  games  in  a  little  less 
than  five  weeks.     So  the  team  must  play  hard  all  the  time.     We 
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tied  lor  second  place  lasl  year:  let's  do  iis  well  if  nol  better  this 
year. 

Baseball  Notes. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  "0.  U."  team  will  be  picked  from 
young  and  inexperienced  players.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  the  material  from  which  Rev.  Father  Stanton  will  pick  his 
team : — 

Catchers — Unger,  Loftus,  Morriseau.  Bonhomme,  Ho<ia::. 
Milot. 

Pitchers — Muzanti  (Capt.),  Lazure,  Routhier,  Cornellier,  Cun- 
ningham. 

Infielders — Sheehy,  Killian.  Curry.  Renaud,  Doran. 

Outfielders — Poulin,   Letang,   Lacey.   C'ontway,  Quilty. 

Utility  men — Bert  Gilligan,  Lee  Kelly.  Ted  McDougal,  Burke. 
Burrows,  Willie  Munn,  John  Minnock,  John  Quinton  Ooughlan. 
Sunny  Sim  Kennedy,  "Gulf  Garden"  Traynor.  Majeau,  Joe 
IMoore.  and  thirty  others  too  numerous  for  this  issue. 

Hits  and  Runs. 

"Side-Wheeler"  Coughlan  may  he  used  against  the  heavy 
hitting  teams  in  the  league.  lie  has  hundles  of  speed,  and  burns 
a  rubber-home  plate  every  game  he  works  in.     Such  speed ! ! ! 

Mr.  Billy  McEwan,  the  genial  arbitrator,  wdl  again  handle 
the  indicator.  We  like  Billy  and  always  feel  safe  when  he  is  in 
charge,  that  straight,  fair  and  quick  decisions  will  be  rendered. 
He  makes  the  boys  play  ball  all  the  time. 

Messrs.  W.  Hull.  -I.  Vaughan  and  Phil.  Harris  were  appoint- 
ed a  Finance  Committee  to  look  after  the  tickets,  large  cheques, 
etc.,  and  expenditure  of  the  league.  They  have  inaugurated  an 
era  of  economy  much  needed  in  the  league. 

College  opens  the  season  against   Mascots  on  April   29th. 

A  big  exhibition  game  will  probably  be  arranged  for  Vic- 
toria Day  afternoon,  as  the  College  did  not  care  to  take  up  the 
work  of  a  big  Athletic  Meet. 

The  City  League  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The 
game   is   becoming  faster   each   year. 

With  the  coach.  Rev.  Father  Stanton.  O.M.I.,  the  captain, 
doe  Muzanti,  and  manager  Phil  Harris,  all  working  together  for 
the  team,  something  tangible  should  result.  Nothing  like  unity 
for  success! 

Rev.  Father  Pinnegan  is  doing  good  work  with  the  Inter- 
Mural  Ball  League. 
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Other  Sports. 

Mr.  Pet.e  Loftus  is  trying  to  form  a  Lawn  Tennis  League 
with  city  teams. 

The  Hand  Ball  League  is  in  full  swing  and  some  fast  games 
are  being  pulled  off. 

We  have  not  noticed  as  yet  any  lacrosse  enthusiasts  around 
the  College.  As  a  form  of  sport  it  is  fast  losing  its  popularity. 
The  risks  run  are  too  great,  and  the  game  is  monotonously  de- 
void of  the  thrills  so  often  witnessed  on  the  baseball  diamond. 

Schedule  Ottawa  City  Baseball  League — 1911. 

April  29 — St.  Patrick's. vs.  Pastimes. 

April  29 — Mascots  vs.  College. 

May  6— College  vs.  O.A.A.C. 

May  6— Mascots  vs.  St.  Patrick's. 

May  13 — Pastimes  vs.  College. 

May  13— St.  Patrick's  vs.  Y.M.C.A. 

May  20— College  vs.  Mascots. 

May  20— O.A.A.C.  vs.  Pastimes. 

May  24— St.  Patrick's  vs.  College   (a. in.). 

May  25— Y.M.C.A.  vs.  College. 

May  27— College  vs.   Y.M.C.A. 

May  27— Pastimes  vs.  St.   Patrick's. 

June  3— O.A.A.C.   vs.    College. 

June  3 — St.  Patrick's  vs.  Mascots. 

June  10 — College  vs.  Pastimes. 

June  10— Y.M.C.A.  vs.  St.  Patrick's. 

June  17 — College   vs.  St.    I 'a  trick's. 

June  17 — O.A.A.C.  vs.    Mascots. 

June  24— Mascots  vs.  Y.M.C.A. 

•Inly       1— O.A.A.C.  vs.  Y.M.C.A.    (a.m.). 

•  Inly        1 — Mascots  vs.  St.  Patrick's. 

July       8— Mascots  vs.  O.A.A.C. 

•Inly       S— Mascots   vs.  O.A.A.C. 

July  LI— Y.M.C.A.   vs.   Mascots. 

July  1.")— St.  Patrick's  vs.  O.A.A.C. 

•Inly  22— Y.M.C.A.    vs.  O.A.A.C. 

•Inly  22 — Pastimes  vs.    Mascots. 

July  29— Y.M.C.A.   vs.    Pastimes. 
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©f  Xocal  interest 

Gil-g-n  :    Can  P—  talk  English? 
S-xte :    No,  and  he  talks  less  French. 

Fleming:    That  fellow  is  an  awful  kleptomaniac;  it's  a  won- 
der he  didn't  steal  the  ocean  when  he  was  crossing  it. 
Br-n:     Perhaps  he  would  if  it  were  not  tide. 

Mu-l-an :     I  have  not  slept  for  five  days. 
Pu-ck :     Perhaps  you  sleep  at  night. 

Eg-n:     I  can  sing.     I  got  ten  dollars  for  one  song  up  home 
S-rle :  I  have  seen  people  get  more  than  that  tor  one  note. 

A  Freshman  and  a  Sophomore  were  talking  on  general 
topics  the  other  day.  Mr.  Freshman  seemed  to  have  the  better 
of  the  arguments;  finally  he  said,  here's  a  chance  for  you. — 
what  is  the  difference  between  capital  and  labor? 

Soph. :     I  do  not  know. 

Fresh.:  If  I  should  borrow  ten  dollars  from  you,  that  would 
be  capital. 

Soph.:     Yes,  and  if  I  got  it  back  that  would  he  labor. 

B-r-ows :      Say,    Cribby.    I    hear   there    are    serious    charges 
against  you  in  the  infirmary. 
Cribby:     AVhat  are  they? 
B-r-ows:     Sixte's  bills. 

The  proof  of  the  bluffer  is  his  failure  to  make  good. 

The  more  style  some  people,  put  on  the  more  collectors  they 
put  off. 

Chevalier    (reading   aloud   Little    Nemo    in    Slumberland)  : 
Where  is  slumberland,  Joe? 
Mu-an-e:    In  Indiana. 
Chevalier:    I  don't  know  much  about  the  United  States,  eh? 

Mu-l-an:     I  have  a  few  shares  in  stocks. 

Bu-ws:     My  stock  is  brains. 

Mu-i-an:     You  have  a  very  poor  sample  case. 

S-x-e  will  soon  be  able  to  make  the  "bald"  team. 

L-ft-s  asked  for  a  water-cracker  at  lunch  the  other  day.  The 
waiter  handed  him  an  ice-pick. 
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Junior  ^Department 


When  this  issue  comes  out  it  will  be  full  Eastertide.  Every- 
one will  have  washed  away  all  the  little  blemishes  that  may  have 
sullied  his  soul  during  the  past  year;  and,  strengthened  by  the 
Bread  of  Life,  he  will  have  determined  upon  some  means  of  bet- 
tering his  life,  morally,  intellectually  and  physically.  To  help 
him  along  in  the  achievement  of  this  noble  design,  we  suggest: 
Acquire  good  habits.  Habits  of  piety,  temperance,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  self-respect,  generosity,  kindness,  once  thoroughly  en- 
grafted upon  the  life  of  an  individual,  will  assist  him  to  accom- 
plish what  years  of  seeking  and  effort  without  them  would  fail 
to  produce.  They  will  open  wide  for  him  the  gates  of  success, 
of  honour,  of  respect,  of  affection  through  which  so  many  seek  in 
vain  to  enter.  After  constant  and  intelligent  culture,  they  work 
spontaneously  and  almost  unconsciously,  they  form  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  without  fear  of  overthrow ;  all  the  finest  traits 
of  excellence  come  from  good  habits ;  they  prepare  the  way  for 
virtue  and  for  goodness.  They  last  till  the  day  of  death.  They 
go  with  one  and  are  an  aid  to  him  on  all  occasions.  They  beau- 
tify the  plain,  they  adorn  even  the  unattractive.  Good  habits 
are  a  fortune  to  him  that  has  them  and  worthy  of  all  the  labour 
they  cost. 

Bert:  Who  is  playing  billiards  next?  —  Fournier  and  Henri. 

Bert  (walking  straight  up  to  Henri, — he  is  a  newcomer)  : 
You  are  wanted  outside,  I'll  take  your  place  at  billiards. 

Ch.  F.  is  now  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  fetch- 
ing over  Sherlock  Holmes  to  investigat  that  "Stamp  Business." 

Anyone  who  has  baseball  ambitions  must  endeavour  to  mas- 
ter the  following:  catch,  throw  and  hit  the  ball,  run  the  bases, 
keep  cool,  use  your  brains. 

If  Harry  McM.  makes  as  big  a  noise  behind  the  bat  as  he  did 
in  the  nets,  our  worthy  backstop,  Milot,  had  better  look  to  his 
laurels. 

Remember  that  a  pitcher  is  wanted  to  complete  our  ball 
team,  our  star  twirler.  Deschamps.  having  passed  to  the  City 
League  ranks.  So  we  would  advise  Madden,  Lamonde,  Quilt y. 
Richardson  to  be  careful  about  that  wing  of  theirs. 

Everybody's  watch  but  G-r-t-n's  and  S-ll-n's  seems  to  be  on 
record  time  lately.     Why?...    They  say  that  magnets  play  havoc 
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with  watches.  Could  this  be  the  explanation.'...  Our  two  young 
masters  were  seen  being  held,  spell-bound,  at  the  corner  of  Rideau 
and  Sussex  the  other  day  by  a  pair  of  powerful  and  attractive 
(this  last  epithet  does  imply  tautology)  magnets,  and  not  of  the 
horseshoe  variety  either. 

It  would  he  a  pity  if  Bill  G-g-c  did  not  decide  to  study  the- 
ology or  medicine.  He  seems  to  he  a  born  adept  at  the  bedside 
of  sick  people.     N'est-ce  pas,  G.  G. 

Mons.  0.  P.:  "Jura  mais  an  pen  tard"  that  never  again 
would  he  call  "Dick"  a  "black,  dirty  face.'-  Who  would  dare 
maintain,  after  this  little  incident,  that  Dick  does  not  count  for 
much  in  certain  sports? 

The  Billiards  and  Pool  series  have  been  creating,  this  year, 
more  enthusiasm  than  ever  before,  especially  among  the  seniors. 
Most  of  the  games  have  been  very  closely  contested.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  wondered  at  when  such  star  cuists  as  Morel.  Sulli- 
van, Madden,  Richardson  and  others  are  opposed.  Madden 's 
team  won  the  championship,  losing  but  two  games,  and  both  of 
them,  strange  to  say,  to  Morel,  who  was  put  out  of  the  running 
by  dropping  the  last  game  of  the  series  to  Richardson.  Sulli- 
van's team  tied  with  Morel's  for  second  place.  J.  Nault  easily 
won  the  junior  series  title,  whilst  it  is  a  toss  up  among  Roy's. 
Goulet's  ,0'Brien's  and  Roberts'  teams  for  the  honor  in  the  mid- 
get series. 

Our  dear  old  grandpas,  Laurie  and  Frankie,  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  part  with  the  parallel  bars  apparatus.  They  claim  that 
it  is  their  "seul  baton  de  vieillesse."  s.v.p.  take  notice.  G-l-g-n. 

The  little  man  from  Chatham  (Not  B.)  was  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  "fire-eating-vaudeville-artist"  the  other  night,  coming 
back  from  the  chapel.  Some  one  behind  the  scene  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  ability  of  the  young  tyro  that  unconsciously  he 
started  a  volley  of  applause  before  the  act  was  half  over  and  spoil- 
ed the  fun. 

Say,  F-l-g !  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  services  as  B. 
Hague's  trainer  for  the  Ottawa-Gait  game!  Bill  (absent- 
minded)  :  79. 

Milot,  Quinn  and  Etobichaud  say  that,  in  the  future,  they 
leave  Willie  attend  to  his  training  business  alone. 

What   a   well-mannered    boy   does  not  do: — 

Talk,  laugh,  chew  gum  in  the  church  or  during  prayers; 

Mean  and  sneaking  acts ; 
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Disgrace  himself  and  others  by  contemptible  actions: 

Make  friends  with  unworthy  companions; 

Allow  his  temper  to  appear  in  the  course  of  a  game; 

Call  others  insulting  names; 

Tell  shocking  stories  or  use  profane  words ; 

Cheat  at  games  and  monopolize  them; 

Sport  around  a  pair  of  dirty  hands  and  a  soiled  collar ; 

Spit   on  the  floor; 

Wear  his  hat  and  whistle  in  the  study  hall,  the  corridors, 
the  stairways ; 

Yawn,  shout,  stretch  out  his  arms,  tilt  his  chair  at  the  din- 
ner table ; 

Put  his  fingers  to  every  piece  of  bread  on  the  tray  before 
he  takes  one ; 

Choose  the  biggest  orange  or  apple  on  the  table. 

"Absence   of  occupation   is  not  rest. 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress  "d." 

The  Junior  Editor  remarks  with  some  misgiving  the  covetous 
looks  of  Manager  Kennedy  towards  our  only  Dick,  and  the  mys- 
terious tete-a-tete  that  Captain  Muzanti  holds,  too  often  to  our 
liking,  with  that  some  important  personage.  Although  Alexis' 
loss  would  be  a  severe  one  to  our  ball  team,  we  would — and  not 
without  sense — take  pride  in  the  honour  of  having  a  member  of 
our  department  holding  a  place  on  the  1st  College  "nine."  Play 
the  game,  Dick,  old  boy,  as  you  know  how.  and  the  whole  S.  Y. 
will  be  with  you. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Department  will  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  Messrs.  J.  1).  O'Neill  and  G.  Mayrand,  our  two  typhoid- 
stricken  boys,  are  rapidly  recuperating,  the  former  at  his  aunt's 
in  the  city,  the  other  at  his  home,  St.  Leon,  Que. 

Again  soft  ice  has  deprived  our  plucky  little  hockey  team 
of  the  championship  of  the  "Triangle  League."  In  fact,  this 
is  second  or  third  time  that  we  succeeded  in  tieing  up  for  first 
honor,  and  for  the  second  or  third  time  we  had  to  play  the  de- 
ciding game  in  a  puddle  of  water.  As  our  players,  much  smaller 
as  a  rule,  than  their  opponents,  depend  largely  on  fast  combina- 
tion plays  to  score,  they  are  necessarily  much  handicapped  on 
a  slushy  surface.  Although  we  lost,  that  last,  game1  was  worth 
while,  and  to  the  credit  of  our  men  it  must  be  said  that  every  one 
played  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  Rrisebois.  Renaud,  Sullivan 
and  the  "Kid"  never  played  better  hockey,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good   deal.      Morel    and   Dunn    seemed     a    little   nervous,     whilst 
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Brady  was  much  incapacitated  with  a  poor  pair  of  skates.    The 
final  score  was  4  to  2  in  favor  of  "Queen's." 

Richardson's  team  won  the  Intermural  Senior  Series  and  the 
JIurd  cup.  The  champions  lined  up  as  follows:  g..  Brisebois ;  p., 
Desjardins;  c.p.,  Richardson  (capt.) ;  r..  Morel;  c,  Braithwaite ; 
wgs.,  Langlois  and  O'Neill. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  D-z-s  has  to  do  the  best  he  can 
without  dessert  three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  he  is  one  of  the 
fattest  boys  in  the  yard.  Which  tends  to  prove  that  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  brown  bread  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  best  of 
sweetmeats. 

Some  of  the  most  fervent  among  our  boys  considered  that  it 
was  a  blessing,  in  a  certain  way.  that  a  couple  of  their  school- 
mates should  have  fallen  victims  to  the  typhoid  epidemic.  It 
afforded  them  such  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  of  gaining  indul- 
gences during  Lent — visiting  the  sick — which  otherwise  would 
not  have  differed  much  from  any  other  season.  M-l-t  and  a  few 
others  took  such  a  fancy  for  those  deeds  of  mercy  that  for  fear 
of  missing  any  of  the  merits  it  was  in  their  power  to  so  readily 
acquire  imagined  the  idea  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  rooms  where 
the  sufferers  had  been  detained  so  long,  for  three  or  four  days, 
even  after  they  had  left  the  hospital.    How  is  this  for  ingenuity  .' 

Tony  was  simply  great  in  his  imitation  of  Langford. 

The  Junior  Editor  has  resolved  more  than  ever  to  go  about 
his  work  "incognito"  after  threats  which  have  been  prof  erred 
against  his  sacred  person  if  he  were  ever  discovered. 

Some  of  our  worthy  friends  who  think  they  are  getting  too 
much  notoriety  through  these  pages  wonder  at  the  amount  of 
knowledge  this  mysterious  personage  has  of  what  is  going  on 
in  this  department.  Dear  friends,  be  of  good  cheer,  the  Junior 
Editor  does  not  reveal  one-tenth  of  what  he  knows  about  you. 

It  makes  one  feel  old  to  see  G.  B.  and  B.  G.  with  those  new 
trousers.  By  the  way,  could  anyone  tell  the  pair  what  to  do  with 
their  legs,  they  seem  to  forget  when  they  have  that  new  suit. 
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IDisit  of  the  papal  IDeleoate, 


On  Monday  evening.  May  15th,  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  University  were  highly  honored  by  a  visit  from  His  Excel- 
lency the  Most  Keverend  Peregrine  Stagni,  O.S.M.,  I). I).,  the 
newly  appointed  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada.  His  Excellency 
arrived  quietly  at  the  University  in  the  afternoon  and  received 
a  welcome  from  the  Very  Rev.  Rector  and  several  members  of 
the  faculty  previous  to  the  reception  held  later  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  At  five  o'clock  the  student  body  assembled  in  the 
church  to  tender  its  sincere  respect  and  loyalty  to  the  distin- 
guished visitor.  Two  addresses  were  read  to  His  Excellency. 
one  in  French,  the  other  in  English,  by  Messrs.  R.  A.  Glaude, 
'12.  and  E.  A.  Letang.  12.  respectively.  The  English  address 
was  as  follows: 

To  His  Excellency 

The  Most  Reverend  Peregrine  Francis  Stagni,  O.S.M.,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Aquila. 

Apostolic   Delegate  to  Canada. 

Your  Excellency, — 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  arc  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  honor  that  you  do  them  to-day  in  the  visit  thai  you 
90  graciously  pay  to  their  Alma  Mater.  It  is  always  a  source 
of  gratification  and  of  pride  to  them  to  receive  a  distinguished 
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visitor;  luii  their  intense  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  Chair  of 
Peter  cause  them  to  feel  particularly  honored  in  the  visit  of  him 
whom  llic  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  appointed  to  be  His  immediate 
representative  in  this  Dominion. 

They  desire  to  offer  to  your  Excellency  the  expression  of 
their  sincere  respect  for  you  in  the  high  office  that  you  occupy, 
and  to  give  you  the  assurance  that,  as  faihful  sons  of  the  Church 
they  shall  have  no  loftier  ambition  than  to  display  towards  you 
as  the  first  ecclesiastical  authority  of  this  country,  entire  and 
unquestioning  submission. 

Your  worthy  predecessor  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  our 
midst,  and  has  left  among  tin  student  body  souvenirs  of  kindly 
interest  and  of  generous  sympathy  that  have  placed  them  under 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  towards  him.  We  trust  that  Your  Ex- 
cellency will  find  time,  notwithstanding  your  many  and  im- 
portant duties,  to  grace  occasionally  our  student  gatherings  with 
your  distinguished  presence. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholics  of  Canada,  we 
extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome.  We  pray  that  your  sojourn 
amongst  us  may  be  long  and  blessed  with  every  happiness  and 
consolation;  and  that  the  church  of  this  country,  under  your 
zealous  guidance,  may  grow  and  prosper  in  accordance  with 
the  earnest  desires  of  Your  Excellency  and  of  the  illustrious 
Pontiff  whose  solicitude  has  sent  you  to  us. 

THK    STUDENTS    OK    THE    UNIVERSITY    <>K    OTTAWA. 

His      Excellency     replied     in     a     very     gracious     speech, 

saying  he  was  indeed  pleased  to  be  among  the  stu- 
dents. He  congratulated  them  on  their  inestimable  happi- 
ness in  attending  a  Catholic  institution  of  learning.  Despite 
revelation  itself  human  science  has  often  been  in  error,  and 
wandered  away  from  the  paths  where  God  intended  it  should 
tread.  To-day,  particularly,  many  educationalists  by  precept  and 
example  seek  to  draw  youth  away  from  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion and  plunge  it  in  the  mire  of  rationalism  and  atheism.  The 
students  of  Ottawa  University  were  indeed  fortunate  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  true  science  as  the  handmaid  of  religion. 
He  congratulated  the  University  on  the  great  progress  it  had 
made,  thanks  to  the  zeal,  devotion  and  untiring  energy  of  the 
Oblates.  to  whom  he  wished  every  success.  He  trusted  that  in 
the    near   future  they   would    be  able  to  build    an    Academic   Hall 
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suitable  for  such  gatherings  as  the  present  one.  The  University 
of  Ottawa  had  done  great  and  noble  work  for  Canada  in  the  past, 
and  it  could  always  rely  on  his  support  and  encouragement.  He 
thanked  the  students  for  their  kind  wishes  and  words  of  wel- 
come. He  had  come  out  here  in  obedience  to  the  Holy  Father 
who  loves  this  country  so  much,  especially  because  of  the  faith 
of  its  people  and  their  unswerving  attachment  to  the  See  of 
Peter.  The  Pope  expecetd  that  the  citizens  of  this  great  country 
would  be  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  and  ever  keep  before  their 
eyes  the  necessity  of  harmony  and  unity,  so  as  to  maintain  intact 
and  continually  advance  the  best  interests  of  Catholicity. 

Zhe  presibent  anb  the  premier. 


1R   WILFRID    LAUR1EK.    K.C.M.G.,    Premier    of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  has  for  his  official  governmental 
title    President    of    the    Privy    Council    or    Cabinet. 
He   presides  over  the   meetings   of   this   all-important 
body,  and  he  has  no  departmental  duties  except  those 
lone  under  his  supervision   by  the  clerks    relating  to   the 
work  of  the  Council.    All  orders  in  council,  and  acts  of  the 
council,  are  sent  from  this  office  to  those  departments  and  Per- 
sons who  have  to  act  under  them. 

According  to  Bourinot,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  the  "Pre- 
mier," gets  the  title  from  the  tact  that  he  is  first  called  upon 
l>\   the  Sovereign  or  the  Governor-General  to  form  a  ministry. 

Laurier  when  entrusted  with  this  very  grave  responsibility, 
sets  about  to  choose  such  members  of  his  party  as  are  likely  to 
bring  strength  to  the  government  as  a  political  body,  and  capacity 
to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Here  is 
where  the  Premier's  ability  as  a  statesman  must  show  itself. 
He  carefully  selects  the  different  Cabinet  Ministers,  paying  care- 
ful attention  to  many  standing  customs,  such  as  representation 
of  the  different  provinces  in  Hie  Cabinet, — a  certain  clement  to 
represent  the  Catholics,  the  non-Catholics,  the  English  and  the 
French-speaking  people  of  the  Dominion.  Bui  Laurier 's  power 
of  choosing  his  Cabinet  is  not  final;  each  member  must  go  be- 
fore the  people,  and  be  elected  as  a  representative  and  a  Minis- 
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ter.  Of  coursej  once  the  members  are  elected,  his  power  is 
greatly  assured.  He  may  appoint  men  to  various  governmental 
positions,  such  as  trade  commissioners,  postmasters,  customs 
officers,  etc.,  but  this  is  generally  lefl  io  the  different  depart- 
mental Ministers 

Laurier  may  appoint  Senators  for  life  who  practically  do 
as  he  bids  them.  This  is  too  great  a  power  to  vest  in  a  Premier. 
The  Premier  controls  this  legislative  body  and  uses  ii  as  a  cham- 
ber to  relegate  troublesome  confreres,  or  members  who  although 
once  important  to  the  party,  have  now  lost  their  usefulni  — 

Laurier  may  prorogue,  or  dissolve  Parliament  when  he  -  - 
fit  and  order  a  new  elect  inn  at  any  time,  even  before  the  usual 
fiv  years  of  office  has  expired.  If  a  Premier's  party  introduces 
a  bill  and  it  is  defeated  in  the  Commons,  it  is  a  signal  for  the 
Premier  to  dissolve  Parliament,  because  he  has  evidently  lost  the 
support  of  the  people's  representatives.  Laurier,  unlike  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  no  power  of  veto;  although 
he  practically  dictates  to  his  followers  as  to  the  way  they  should 
vote  on  various   parliamentary  measures. 

Laurier  like  all  other  members,  aside  from  his  high  office. 
is  just  an  ordinary  member  for  a  riding  in  Quebec  province,  and 
has  to  go  back  each  new  Parliament  to  his  constituents  for 
election.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  mode  of  election  of 
the  Republic's  chief  magistrate,  and  I  think  a  great  thing  Cor 
the  people. 

William   Howard   Taft.   the   present    occupant   of  the    P 

dential  chair  at  the  Washington  Capital,  is  elected  to  the  office 
not  by  the  people,  directly,  nor  is  he  a  member  for  any  certain 
district,  but  he  is  placed  there  by  the  electors  of  the  Electoral 
College.  This  institution  is  composed  of  a  body  of  men  eleeted 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  who  invest  in  them  the  power  to 
vote  for  whatever  man  they  should  wish  for  President.  Of 
course  the  presidential  candidates  are  chosen  at  the  nomination 
conventions- previous  to  this  time.  Consequently  we  see  that  the 
election  of  the  President  is  far  removed  from  the  masses  and  mil- 
lions of  illiterate  voters. 

After  election  the  President  is  vested  with  tremendous 
powers,  almost  tyrannical.  He  first  chooses  his  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, who  unlike  Canadian  Ministers  are  not  members  of  Par- 
liament :  nor  can  they  hold  any  other  governmental  trusts.  They 
are  placed  at  the  heads  of  the  various  government  departrat  i 
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and  are  directly  responsible  to  the  President  and  not  to  Con- 
gress or  the  people.  These  Cabinet  appointments  must  reserve 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  which  is  the  greatest  curl)  on  the 
President's  power.  The  "veto"  power  of  the  President  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  defect  in  the  U.  S.  form  of  government.  Tt  makes 
the  position  too  absolutely  at  variance  with  democratical  ideals. 
or  government  by  the  people. 

Taft  may  declare  war ;  may  veto  bills ;  appoint  judges  to  the 
Supreme  Courts;  make  treaties  or  trade  concessions  with  all  na- 
tions; holds  Cabinet  meetings  at  which  he  presides,  and  which 
are  not  directly  connected  with  either  Legislative  chamber.  He 
possesses  power  of  dismissing  all  high  government  officials ;  ap- 
points or  recalls  American  ambassadors ;  causes  the  removal  of 
obnoxious  Foreign  Ambassadors. 

The  President  may  be  impeached  by  the  lower  house,  and 
the  Senate  sitting  as  a  jury  may,  with  a  majority  plus  four,  sus- 
tain or  throw  out  the  charge.  If  the  charge  is  sustained,  the 
President  cannot  resign  and  appeal  to  the  people  like  Laurier 
can,  but  must  immediately  vacate  the  chair.  The  Parliament  goes 
right  on  with  its  business,  the  Vice-President  going  to  the  Presi- 
dency, while  the  Senate  choses  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  as 
Vice-President. 

The  term  of  office  of  Presidency  is  four  years  only,  and  is 
far  too  brief,  besides  bringing  aboul  a  tri-ammal  slump  in  trade 
previous  to  each   election,  which  is  most  hurtful  to  the  country. 

To  sum  up.  Ave  see  Taft  with  an  almost  absolute  power;  but 
always  subject  to  the  equally  if  not  more  powerful  Senate.  While 
we  see  Laurier  in  power  with  a  weal;  ami  subservient  Senate  to 
do  his  bidding  with  slavish  obedience.  Laurier  does  not  poss 
in  the  direct  manner  such  wide-reaching  powers  as  Taft,  yet  Ave 
might  safely  say  that  in  an  indirect  manner  he  has  just  as  com- 
plete a  control  of  the  reins  of  government  as  has  Taft;  and  per- 
haps more  so.  Yet  Laurier  and  his  Cabinet  are  always  responsible 
to  the  people  through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  moment  the  confidence  of  this  legislative  body 
is  lost  nothing  is  left  to  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  but  to  hand 
in  their  resignations,  ask-  the  Governor-General  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament  and  go  hack  directly  to  the  people  for  re-election. 

Taft's  measures  may  be  slaughtered  right  and  left,  yet  we 
seldom  if  ever  saw  a  President  resign  because  his  measures  were 
defeated.     If  he  did  it  would  be  far  from  obtaining  his  end. 
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As  ;i  conclusion,  we  may  say   that    Laurier  possesses  more 

power  as  a  leader  of  his  party  bul  less  as  an  individual  legis- 
lator. Tafl  is  surfeited  with  a  kind  of  personal  presi- 
dential power,  yet  very  closely  checked  by  the  powerful  Sen;, 1c. 
which   practically  controls  party  politics. 

PHIL.  C.   BARRIS.    11. 


Ibcroism. 


EROISM  is  a  contempt  of  danger,  not  from  ignorance 
or  inconsiderate  .levity,  but  from  a  noble  devotion  to 
some  great  cause  and  a  just  confidence  of  being  able 
to  meet  danger  in  the  spirit  of  such  a  cause.  This 
characteristic  quality  of  a  brave  man  enters  greatly 

into    the   experience    of    humanity    and    assumes    as    many 

phases  as  there  are  stages   in   its  history. 

The  bravery  of  John  Maynard,  sea  captain  and  pilot  of  a 
large  steamer,  who  being  almost  blind  and  scorched  by  the  flames 
of  the  burning  vessel,  yet  remained  at  his  post,  guiding  the  vessel 
to  safety  amid  an  agony  of  fire  and  smoke,  cannol   but  deserve 

great    praise.      This   action  was   inspired   by   a   devotion  to  duty, 
and  tortus  the  highest  type  of  human  courage. 

There  is  also  what  we  might  term  heroism  of  patriotism. 
It  is  noticed  in  the  action  of  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king,  who  in 
480  B.C.,  with  a  few  soldiers  defended  the  "Pass  of  Thermopylae" 
against  the  Persian  army  nearly  a  million  strong,  and  died  with 
his  soldiers  in  the  attempt ;  and  it  is  also  noticed  in  the  great 
work  undertaken  by  George  Washington,  namely,  to  gain  for  the 
American  colonies  the   protection  of  their   rights. 

Heroism  of  self-sacrifice  may  be  defined  as  heroism  which 
arises  from  »i\  ring  up  one's  life  to  save  another's  life  or  even 
the  lives  of  many.  Let  us  take  "Dollard  de  Ormeaux"  as  an 
example,  lie  with  about  twenty  of  his  companions  came  from 
Montreal  in  1060  to  the  rapids  of  the  "Long  Sault."  in  order  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  who  intended  to 
attack  Montreal  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  With  the  aid 
of  his  companions  he  resisted  their  attacks  until  his  ammunition 
gave  out,  but  was  then  ruthlessly  murdered. 
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Akin  to  heroism  of  patriotism  is  heroism  of  genuine  devo- 
tion to  principle.  Such  was  the  heroism  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
even  when  dying  struggled  for  Greece  and  a  lost  cause;  Alexand- 
der  Stephens,  who  in  1860  opposed  the  secession  of  Georgia,  his 
native  state,  but  in  the  following  year  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
sectional  views  and  advocated  secession;  Stonewall  -Jackson,  in 
his  idolatry  of  Southern  rights. 

Last  hut  not  least,  and  which  comprises  all  the  former,  is 
the  heroism  of  the  Gross,  the  achievement,  deeds  and  devotion 
of  which  are  seldom  repeated  or  spoken  of.  Let  us  follow  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  falling  on  the  Avails  of  a  monstery,  flash- 
ing through  an  open  door  upon  the  face  of  a  holy  monk.  His 
life  has  been  spent  in  devotion  and  perfect  piety,  and  is  coming 
to  an  end.  He  has  no  thoughts  of  wasted  time,  of  cold  charity, 
of  shadows  of  crimes,  or  wrongs  committed.  As  the  rays  slowly 
disappear,  so  also  does  his  life.  J  lis  death  is  not  mourned  by 
nations,  hut  by  a  few  sorrowing  fellow-monks  or  perhaps  by 
some  who  he  has  helped. 

His  mission  on  earth  obtained  a  heavenly  reward,  and  this 
heroism  learnt  its  perfection  when  it  joined  in  the  praise  of  the 
angels  and  rejoiced  in  the  "Well  Done"  of  the  Infinite. 

R.  C.  LAIIAIK.  11 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  BE  POLITE. 

1st.  It  adds  to  the  comfort  of  other  people;  no  one  likes  to 
In'  elbowed  around  or  have  his  corns  trod  upon,  tobacco  smoke 
blown  in  his  face,  or  a  great  din  made  in  his  ear. 

2nd.  it  adds  to  the  happiness  of  other  people;  you  can 
make  a  poor  old  woman  happy  all  day  by  helping  her  over  a 
crossing  or  giving  her  a  lift  on  her  basket  when  she  needs  it. 

3rd.  It  makes  people  respect  you,  and  that  is  considerable; 
it  makes  one  respect  himself  more — feel  more  like  a  man — to 
have  the  respect  of  others. 

4th.  It  hrings  yon  friends;  people  won't  care  to  cultivate 
your  acquaintance  if  you  take  no  pains  to  make  yourself  agree- 
able. 

5th.  It  brings  success  to  every  one.  Politeness  is  a  hetter 
recommendation  for  a  young  man  than  a  dozen  letters.  Polite- 
aess  pays  in  every  way.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  invest  in  at  all 
times. 
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Saving  tbe  IXHaste. 


ITH  the  advent  of  production  as  a  highly  organized 

competitive  industry   has  come    the    necessity 
manufacturers  to  economise.    The  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  world  to-day  is  largely  dependent   on   new 
uses  being  found  for  rejected  material,  hence  upon 

tt  the  converting  of  practically  worthless  articles  into  articles 
of  considerable  value.  Materials  which  twenty-live  years 
ago  were  cast  upon  the  waste  heap  are  to-day  utilized  to  a  profit 
often  exceeding  that  accrued  from  the  manufacture  of  the  first 
product  itself.  The  economic  efficiency  of  a  country  may  there- 
fore be  reckoned  by  its  utilization  of  left-over  products.  Ger- 
many furnishes  a  striking  example  of  this  efficiency.  In  that 
country,  especially,  the  art  of  making  waste  valuable  has 
ceived  much  attention  from  the  manufacturers  —  and  the  indus- 
trial advance  of  Germany  is  to-day  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age. 

The  creative  force  of  science  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  in  its  endeavor  to  answer  the  demand  of  "re- 
production." At  the  present  time  science  has  followed  manu- 
facturing so  closely  that  almost  nothing  is  wasted  which  can  by 
any  means  be  made  to  have  a  value.  Tin  cans,  which  once  came 
in  handy  to  the  urchin  as  appendages  to  dogs'  tails,  are  now 
used  for  trunk-sheathing,  toy  soldiers,  buttons,  etc.  The  dr  gs 
of  port  wine,  which  are  rejected  by  the  drinker  in  decanting 
the  beverage,  now  become  seidlitz  powders  for  him  to  take  on 
"the  morning  after.''  Ashes,  combined  with  potash  and  other 
alkalies,  make  artificial  stones;  vessels  escape  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  collision  through  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
pith  of  corn  stalks:  smelling  salts  are  produced  from  the  offal 
of  the  streets;  effective  dyes  are  made  from  the  tinsmith's  v>  - 
mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses'  hoofs:  sawdust,  once  a  source 
of  worry  to  the  millwright,  because  it  could  not  be  utilized,  to- 
day possesses  an  extensive  economic  value.  Even  smoke  seem- 
ingly a  most  valueless  waste,  is  worth  money.  From  a  cord  of 
wood  about  28,000  feet  of  smoke  is  produced,  and  from  the  smoke 
of  a  hundred  cords  there  may  lie  obtained  12,000  pounds  of 
acetate  of  lime,  twenty-live  pounds  of  tar.  and  two  hundred 
gallons  of  alcohol!     Thus  does  The  rejected  waste  of  to-day  lie- 
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come  a  source  of  profit  for  to-morrow.  We  may  say  that  there 
is  practically  nothing  which  has  not  some  economic  value.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  then  it  remains  only  for  the  chemist  to  dis- 
cover how  the  material  may  be  made  to  yield  a  profit. 

Chief  among  the  contributors  of  waste  material  for  by- 
products are  the  iron  mines  and  steel  industries,  the  slaughter 
houses  and  lumber  mills.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  economic 
value  of  slag  from  iron  mines,  etc.,  has  greatly  increased.  From 
this  waste  are  fashioned  chimney  pieces,  copings  and  moldings. 
Combined  with  slaked  lime  it  makes  a  very  good  mortar.  From 
it  also  is  made  glass,  artificial  prophyry,  and  brick.  Brick  made 
from  slag  is  considered  to  be  better  than  ordinary  brick  inas- 
much as  it  is  less  permeable  to  moisture.  In  order  to  turn  out 
500  brick,  about  3.000  pounds  of  slag  is  used,  together  with 
about  300  pounds  of  burned  lime.  Very  good  brick  can  also  be 
made  from  granulated  slag  and  slag  dust,  but  the  process  of 
hardening  is  rather  slow.  Slag  from  coal,  mixed  with  lime,  lie- 
comes  a  fire-proof  concretion  of  great  hardness.  Cement  fac- 
tories are  also  in  existence,  whose  specialty  is  tin-  preparing  of 
cement  in  which  is  mixed  granulated  slag.  This  slag,  it  is  con- 
sidered, gives  the  cement  a  far  greater  degree  of  tensile  strength. 
Slag  is  also  usd  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  since  it  can  be 
used  at  less  expense,  in  place  of  phosphate  rock. 

Lumber  mills  contribute  largely  towards  by-products,  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  utilizable  waste  resulting  from 
their  operation.  Sawdust,  formerly  burnt,  is  now  by  intense 
heat  and  the  hydraulic  press,  formed  into  an  artificial  but  quite 
valuable  wood-work.  Acetic  acid,  wood  naptha,  and  tar.  are 
also  made  from  sawdust,  by  a  distillation  process.  An  excellent 
quality  of  alcohol  is  obtained  from  sawdust;  also  ;i  high  per- 
centage of  sugar  from  birch  sawdust.  Descending  from  the  sci- 
entific to  the  practical  we  find  that  sawdust  is  sold  for  use  on 
the  floors  of  shops,  saloons,  etc..  for  packing,  for  making  dolls, 
and  to  deaden  the  walls  of  buildings.  Certain  sawdust  vendors 
in  New  York  do  a  business  of  over  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Paper  is  another  article  to  whose  manufacture  lumber  mills 
contribute.  Wood  pulp,  used  in  making  paper,  is  now  an  in- 
dustry in  itself.  And  wood  fibre,  chemically  prepared  by  the 
bi-sulphate  process,  is  now  much  used  by  inventors. 

The  large  slaughter-houses  of  Chicago  and  K;nis;is  City  are 
also  the  source  of  many  by-products  having  a  commercial  value. 
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These  by-products  include  bones,  blood,  glands,  horns,  hoofs,  bair 
and  membranes,  from  which  are  manufactured  gelatin  soap,  wool. 
oil,  isinglass,  pepsin  and  albumen.  The  blood  of  animals  jrields 
albumen,  which  is  used  in  sugar-refining  and  tanning  factories. 
The  bones  of  dead  animals  are  boiled  and  their  yield  of  gelatin 
and  fat  makes  capsules  and  soap.  Then,  again,  uncooked  bones 
are  made  into  tooth-brush  handles,  chessmen,  and  in  Pact  almost 
everything  for  which  ivory  is  used.  "Japanese  art  objects" 
generally  are  fashioned  from  white  hoofs.  Cyanide  of  potassium' 
is  made  from  black  hoofs.  The  fat  of  beef  and  hogs  is  prepared 
as  a  substitute  for  butter.  .Marrow  obtained  from  the  rib-b( 
of  young  cattle  immediately  after  their  death,  when  digested 
for  a  time  in  pure  glycerine  and  then  strained,  forms  a  valuable 
medicine  for  the  stimulation  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Thus  it  is  that  matter  which  has  a  most  unattractive  and 
often  repelling  appearance  possesses  possibilities  of  great  beauty. 
Many  expensive  perfumes  are  made  out  of  ill-smelling  elements. 
Fusel  oil.  a  substance  having  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  when 
treated  with  certain  acids,  is  made  into  oil  of  cognac.  The  action 
of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar  yields  oil  of  pineapple.  The  products 
of  gas  tar  yield  oil  of  almonds  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  pei-fumed  soap.  Finally,  what  might  seem  exaggerated,  yet 
which  is  quite  true,  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  certain 
much  used  perfume  is  obtained  from  the  drainings  of  cow-hous  - 
The  solid  refuse  obtained  from  breweries  and  distilleries,  when 
treated  with  soda  lye.  and  mixed  with  resin,  then  dried  and 
pressed,  forms  laths  and  wall-coverings. 

Even  without  chemical  change,  many  articles  which  our 
economical  fathers  threw  away,  now  serve  useful  purposes.  Old 
tiles  make  tools  and  burnishers.  Worn  out  grindstones  may  be 
shaped  into  grinders  for  paring  gauges.  Cast-off  gas  piping  now 
makes  excellent  fencing  and  shelf  supports. 

"Back  to  nature."'  therefore,  is  the  admonition  which  we- 
an' following  to-day.  For  nature  wastes  nothing,  it  is  man  that 
is  extravagant.  And  true  it  is  that  saving  the  waste  is  of  wide 
practical  application. 

L.  A.  L..   '14. 
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H  Uale  of  Uao  2>a^ 


R.  JACK  WALL1S  was  in  anything  bill  a  happy 
frame  of  mind.  His  hopes  had  increased  with  the 
opening  of  the  Spring  flowers,  but  to-day  the  blow 
had  come.  As  the  cruel  wind  shakes  to  earth  and 
scatters  the  pretty  blossoms,  so  were  Dr.  Jack's 
fondest  dreams  mad'-  vain  and  his  plans  were  as  so  many 
C$  will-o'-the-wisps,  chasing  other  lost  illusions  through  the 
balmy  air.  The  appointment  he  had  expected  from  the  Hospital 
staff  had  been  given  elsewhere.  He  could  manage  somehow  to 
keep  himself  out  of  the  poorhouse,  on  his  young  doctor's  practise. 
but  what  of  the  "dearest  girl  in  the  world,"  whom  he  had  hop- 
ed to  make  his  bride  within  the  year.'  He  was  on  his  war  to  her 
now. 

It  was  a  sweet  picture  of  girlish  loveliness  that  greeted  Jack 
a  few  minutes  later  in  the  Middleton  home  And  the  golden 
head  did  not  droop,  nor  the  blue  eyes  lose  their  brightness  as 
she  listened  to  his  tale  of  disappointment.  "I  had  expected  more 
gratitude  from  Wells:  those  older  doctors  so  easily  forget  their 
own  bygone  stru<r»-les.  However,  then-  is  nothing  for  me  to  do 
at  present.  Margaret,  but  to  give  you  back  your  freedom.  Under 
present  conditions  it  might  be  years  before  I  could  make  a  suit- 
able home  for  you.  and  to  think  of  tying  you  to  a  long  engage- 
ment is  out  of  the  question." 

"Bui  it  took  two  to  make  that  engagement,  Jack  dear,  and 
it  will  take  two  to  break  it.  Just  ,1  month  ago  you  gave  your 
heart  into  my  keeping,  and  I  will  not  give  it  back  to  you.  Our 
engagement  holds,  and  we  shall  be  married  twenty-five  years 
from  to-day  if  we  cannot  before." 

'You  have  made  a  man  of  me.  Margaret,  and  I  am  ready 
to  work  my  hands  off  to  make  that  home  of  ours."  and,  with  a 
smile,  "here's  hoping  that  the  home  may  be  ready  before  twenty- 
five  moot  lis  !" 

"Are  you  ready  to  write  Dr.  Wells  in  all  courtesy,  Jack?"— 
and  Margarel  looked  squarely  into  the  handsome  face  before 
her.  'With  my  heart  in  your  keeping,  I  must  be  kind.''  "Thank 
you.  Jack:  let  us  talk  of  to-morrow  now.  I  am  longing  for  out- 
first  Tag    Day.   when    I   can    be   for  even   a    few    hours  associated 
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with  your  hospital  work,  by  doing  my  little  share  of  collecting. 
In  the  evening  I   leave   for  Montreal  to  visit   Muriel." 

"A  doctor's  day  belongs  to  his  patients,  ye1    I  hope  to  be 
able  to  see  you  at  the  depot.    Until  then,  an  revoir."    Dr.  Wallis 

shortly  afterwards  took  his  departure. 


Seven  o'clock  the  following  morning  saw  .Margaret  Middle- 
ton  stationed  at  her  post.  It  was  her  duty  to  dispose  of  her 
"tags"  to  all  the  passers-by.  Some  paid  little,  some  paid  more, 
but.  without  exception,  all  contributed  something  to  the  good 
work,  until  at  last  a  surly  voice  was  heard.  "You'll  not  tag  me, 
girl;  the  hospitals  have  taken  all  1  had  to  love,  and 
every  cent,  too."  The  man  staggered,  and.  lifting  his 
head,  glared  at  Margaret  with  bloodshot  eyes.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  for  a  few  moments  the  corner  was  com- 
paratively deserted,  but  the  girl  was  not  afraid.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  great  love  for  suffering  humanity  expressed  itself  in  the 
wonderful  pity  she  felt  for  the  wretch  before  her.  '"You  poor 
man,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,"  and  her  eyes  must 
have  looked  their  sorrow  into  the  sufferer's  soul,  for,  as  he  stag- 
gered past,  he  half  turned  to  say.  "Yes,  1  take  it  back.  I'm  sorry 
.  .  .  but  oh!  God,  I'm  sore!  my  wife  gone,  my  children  too, 
all  of  the  five — five — oh!"  ...  as  he  tottered  and  would 
have  fallen  on  the  hard  pavement  had  not  two  strong  arms,  the 
pride  of  many  a  football  campus,  caught  him  up  and  lifted  him 
bodily  into  a  nearby  drug  store,  when  a  restorative  was  adminis- 
tered. Dr.  Wallis.  for  the  rescuer  was  he.  then  telephoned  for 
an  ambulance,  and  in  a  very  short  while  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  patient  slowly  regaining  consciousness  in  a  room  in 
one  of  the  General  Hospitals.  It  needed  no  experienced  eye  to 
see  that  the  old  man's  lease  of  life  was  fast  coming  to  a  cl< 
a  case  of  nervous  breakdown  and  heart  failure.  Even  as  he 
spoke  his  mind  wandered,  and  he  imagined  himself  at  home. 
"I'm  pretty  sick-.  Doctor,  but  I'm  awful  glad  I'm  back  home 
again  —  everything  so  clean  and  white  and  nice!  An'  I'll  lie 
glad  to  die  and  go  to  Jennie,  that's  my  poor  wife.  Doctor."  and 
the  old  man's  voice  wavered,  "and  to  see  my  children  once 
again.  God  knows  I've  tried  hard  to  be  brave,  but  'twas  dread- 
ful hard  to  fee]  a  big  bit  of  your  heart  goin'  off  and  leavin'  you 
six  times  inside  of  two  years.  'Twas  the  lungs  with  them  all. 
except   Tilly,   and    slip    died    three   days    ago    of   nothin"   else   but 
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grievin';  the  funeral  was  yesterday;  an'  I  want  you,  Doctor, 
when  I'm  gone,  to  bury  me  beside  'em  all  in  the  little  graveyard 
in  A "  Our  Doctor  acquiesced,  but  gently  forbade  the  suf- 
ferer further   words  just    then.      Later,   at    a    request  from   the 

dying  man.  Father  S was   sent   for,   who   administered   the 

last  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Dr.  Wallis 
was  again  at  the  bedside,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  nurse 
announced  Miss  Margaret  Middleton.  Margaret  drew  back  when 
she  saw  Jack,  and  said  she  would  wait  until  his  professional 
visit  ended. 

But  Jack  knew  that  •"professionalism"  had  little  place  in 
caring  for  his  patient  now.  A  kind,  loving  atmosphere  was  what 
the  old  man  needed:  he,  consequently  made  Margaret  a  sign  to 
come  with  the  nurse  to  the  patient's  side. 

"It  was  thoughtful  of  you  to  let  me  know  he  was  lure. 
Jack.  I  could  not  think  of  anyone  or  of  anything  else  since  he 
spoke  to  me  this  morning." 

As  the  old  man's  eyes  rested  upon  his  fair  visitor,  a  wonder- 
ful light  illumined  them,  and  with  unexpected  strength  he  put 
out  both  his  hands  and  caught  Margaret's  and  the  lovely  roses 
she  had  brought  him.  "And  so.  Tilly,  you  have  come  for  your 
old  dad.'    Cod  bless  you!     I  shall  go  very,  very  soon." 

Margarel  tried  to  keep  back  the  tears  thai  would  persist  in 

falling.  .  .  .  "Don't  cry,  dearie.  I'm  goin'  to  you.  Doctor. 
you've  been  extra  kind  to  a  poor,  lone  sufferer,  an'  I've  nothin' 
to  give  you  except  my  prayers.  Nothin'?  Did  J  say  nothin'.' 
Wait! — wait,  let  me  think.  Yes.  you  will  find  some  papers  in 
the  coat  pocket  over  there,  a  letter  that  to  your  head  of  learnin" 
may  mean  somethin'.  The  mailman  left  il  for  me  this  morning, 
but  I  guess  I  was  too  sick  to  understand  quite  right.  Anyway. 
I  knew  nothin'  like  it  can  help  me  now.  so  I  leave  it  to  you. 
See  if  it  wants  an  answer.  Look  mnr.  Doctor."  And  Dr.  Jack 
did  as  he  was  requested.  Surely  enough,  there  was  a  large,  legal- 
looking  envelope,  with  a  far  Western  postmark:  he  gave  it  into 
old  man's  hands,  but  the  latter  placed  it  in  Jack's  again, 
with   the  words:   "use  it   and  be  happy." 

Very  soon  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  intermittently  for  an 
hour  or  so.  always  with  his  hands  in  Margaret's,  as  he  thought 
in  his  daughter's.    Margarel  gave  the  nurse  a  telegram  to  be  sent 
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to  Montreal  postponing  her  visit,     she  could  not  leave  one  who 

needed   her  presence  so   much. 

Towards  evening,  however,  she  stole  away,  by  the  physician's 
orders,  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  nourishment  ;  but  even 
after  this  short  absence  she  found  her  old  friend  much 
changed,  and  the  end  seemed  nearer  than  had  been  at 
first  expected.  The  Doctor,  tlie  nurse  and  Margaret  did  what 
they  could,  but  towards  ten  o'clock  it  was  all  over.  The  old 
man  went  home  with  ''Tilly."  and.  as  his  spirit  Hew  Heaven- 
wards, two  human  hearts  put  on  more  of  the  divine  in  this  silent 
contemplation  of  life's  fleeting  days  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 

"Would  to  God  that  all  doctors  had  the  love  of  such  a  noble, 
helpful  woman."  were  Jack's  parting  words,  as  he  left  Margaret 
an  hour  later  at  her  father's  line  residence  on  B.  Avenue. 

One  week  has  passed  since  the  happening  just  related. 
Jack's  patient  has  been  laid  to  rest  beside  his  dear  ones.  Mar- 
garet is  in  Montreal,  and  busy  in  relating  her  story  of  Tag  Day. 
Recollections  of  the  quiet  room  in  the  hospital  make  her  sad  ; 
and  although  she  will  not  admit  it.  even  to  herself,  she  mi—  - 
her  fiance's  cheerful  presence.  Just  then  a  servant  hands  her 
a  lettergram,  the  first  one  sent  her.  and  one  she  will  never  for- 
get, I  am  sure.  With  the  partial  subsiding  of  the  wonders  and 
anxiety  pertaining  to  the  reception  of  such  messages,  Margaret 
excuses   herself  and   reads: 

Ottawa.  April  29th,  1910. 

To  Miss  Margaret  Middleton, 

Montreal. 

Good  news!  You  will  remember  gift  of  our  old  friend  of 
Tag  Day.'  Had  forgotten  all  about  it  until  this  afternoon;  open- 
ed envelope  and  found,  what.'  Cheques  i'or  twenty  thousand 
dollars, — restoration  made  William  Hoopes  by  man  who  had  de- 
frauded him.  All  cheques  duly  signed, — truly  the  old  man  was 
broken-hearted  at  the  thought  of  "'the  help  thai  came  too  late" — 
too  late  for  wife  and  children.  We  brought  some  little  joy  into 
his  last  moments,  he  left  much  joy  to  us. 

Have  already  asked  Wells  to  be  best  man  at  our  wedding! 

As  ever  yours, 

Jack. 
K.   KI.GAN. 
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Cbe  Xast  West. 


Away  on  the  Prairie's  billowy  breast, 

Where  the  bison  loves  to  roam. 
By  the  setting  sun,  where  the  gates  of  the  West. 

Shut  in  the  redman's  home. 
Where  the   antelope  bounds  o'er  the  sloping  ground, 

And  the  moose  and  the  red  deer  play, 
Where  fed  by  a  thousand  mountain  streams, 

The  Saskatchewan  rolls  away. 

BE  march  of  civilization  has  ever  been  west- 
ward; why  it  is  so  may  be  difficult  to  explain, 
but  still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid.  At  times  it  is 
true  civilization  has  encountered  obstacles. 
which  forced  it  to  retrace  its  course  eastward. 
but  these  hindrances  served  only  to  cause  man- 
find  to  press  westward  with  renewed  activity  and  determina- 
tion. 

During  the  forties  and  fifties  of  hist  century,  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  American  West  was  attended  with  great  success, 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
In  the  year  1857  or  1858,  1  believe  the  date  is  not  certain,  gold 
was  discovered  along  the  Fraser  River  in  British  Columbia.  The 
news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  with  the  success  of  the  California 
gold-fields  still  in  their  minds,  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
poured  into  Victoria  (then  only  a  small  Hudson  Bay  trading 
post)  bound  for  the  land  of  gold.  Despite  the  great  natural  diffi- 
culties they  met  with,  despite  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  In- 
dians, these  hardy  pioneers  ascended  the  Praser  river,,  or  rather 
plodded  along  its  almost  impassible  banks,  lor  nearly  live  hun- 
dred miles.  For  the  most  part,  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  hut  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  reckless  spending 
of  their  money,  played  havoc  with  the  fortunes  they  had  toiled 
so  hard  to  gain,  and  thus  it  happened  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  gold-seekers  emerged  from  the  North  Country  with 
moderate  fortunes.  In  eight  or  nine  years  the  gold  excitement 
had  censed,  and  the  majority  of  the  adventurers  left  the  country. 

In  the  race  for  the  golden  sands  of  the  hank  of  the  Fraser, 
the  great  number  of  gold-seekers  came  up  from  the  coast;  how- 
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ever,  in  May,  1862,  a  party  of  Canadians  started  westward,  in- 
tending to  reach  the  land  of  promise  by  the  Overland  route. 
After  encountering  many  privations  and  dangers,  they  reached 
Quesnel,  B.C.,  in  September  of  the  same  year.  .Mrs.  Margaret 
McNaughton,  a  member  of  the  party,  has  related  the  hardships 
and  vicissitudes  of  that  eventful  journey  in  her  interesting  hook. 
"Overland  to  Cariboo."  I  mention  this  remarkable  overland 
journey  because  it  lias  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
three  prairie  provinces.  As  late  as  1871,  it  was  generally  believ- 
ed that  wheat  could  not  be  grown  successfully  west  of  Port 
Garry  (now  "Winnipeg). 

In  those  early  days,  the  white  population  of  the  Canadian 
West,  and  especially  of  the  prairie  provinces  was  scant  indeed; 
it  was  composed  chiefly  of  traders  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  daring-  ranchers,  whose  only  title  to  their 
land  was  possession.  Immense  herds  of  buffaloes  still  browsed 
on  the  Western  plains,  and  the  untutored  redman  still  played 
at  war  and  pillage.  The  three  prairie  provinces  were  then  one 
vast  wilderness,  seemingly  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  advance 
of  civilization,  the  outposts  of  which  were  the  log  structures  i.f 
the  ancient  Hudson  Ray  Company,  whose  word  was  the  only  re- 
cognized law — when  it  was  backed  up  by  sufficient  force. 

The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  changed  the  old 
order  of  things.  Of  course,  the  advent  of  the  "Iron  Horse"  (as 
the  Indians  called  the  engine)  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  the  Indians,  who.  like  all  rude  peoples,  have  a  serious  distaste 
for  innovations  which  are  beyond  their  intelligence.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  it  looked  as  if  the  Indians  would  result  to  force, 
but  at  this  juncture  Father  Laconibe,  the  great  Oblate  missionary, 
came  forward,  and  with  no  little  difficulty  impressed  upon  their 
minds  the  manifold  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  detested  "Iron  Horse."  The  C.P.R.  officials 
were  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  the  energetic  missionary,  and 
granted  him  a  free  pass  for  lite  over  their  lines  in  Canada. 

At  the  present  day  the  C.P.R.  has  two  powerful  competitors 
in  the  West.  viz..  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  a  line  from  Toronto  to 
Sudbury  in  Northern  Ontario,  and  as  it  joins  Fort  William  and 
Edmonton,  it  only  lacks  the  connecting  link  between  Sudbury 
and  Fort  William,  in  order  that  it  may  cover  more  than  one- 
half  the  continent  in  a  direct  line.  The  C.N.R.  has  also  been 
promised   a   large    bonus   by    the    British    Columbia    Government 
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to  complete  its  line  to  the  coast.  Survey  parties  are  hard  at 
work  to  discover  the  most  feasible  route  between  Vancouver  and 
the  Rockies  with  Edmonton  as  the  objective  point. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  completed  its  line  from  Win- 
nipeg, through  Edmonton,  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
Rockies.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  first  section  of  one  hundred 
miles  has  been  constructed  from  Prince  Rupert  eastward.  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  early  in  1913  the  line  from  Prince  Rupert 
to  Winnipeg  will  be  in  operation.  The  G.T.P.  has  also  in  mind 
the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to  Vancouver  from  Ft.  George 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Fraser  and  Hechaco  rivers.  J.  J.  Hill, 
the  Great  Northern  magnate,  is  also  constructing  a  line  across 
Southern  British  Columbia,  and  hopes  to  have  a  through  service 
between  St.  Paul  and  Vancouver  by  the  end  of  1012.  However, 
the  railway  activity  in  the  West  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Bri- 
tish Columbia.  Alberta.  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  are  being 
gridironed  by  a  network  of  railways,  which  will  open  up  large 
districts,  which  hitherto  were  almosl  isolated.  The  path  of  steel 
acknowledges  no  barriers  in  this  mechanical  day.  and  the  time 
may  not  be  distant  when  we  will  see  Vancouver  and  Skagway, 
Winnipeg  and  Dawson,  joined  by  bands  of  steel, — the  advance- 
guard  of  industry  and  population. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  railway  construction  in  the  West, 
because  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  our  modern  day.  no 
country  lacking  proper  transportation  facilities. — even  though  it 
be  the  virile  and  ambitious  West  itself,  can  hope  to  compete 
with  countries  favored  more  advantageously.  We  have  but  to 
glance  at  the  .Map  of  Canada  to  see  the  large  number  of  towns 
which  have  sprung  up,  some  of  them  literally  built  in  a  day, 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  increase  of  population  in  the 
Western  towns  has  been  phenomenal.  Winnipeg  with  a  popula- 
tion of  43,000  in  1001  has  increased  to  160,000,  Vancouver  with 
27.000  in  1001  now  numbers  125,000,  Victoria,  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton are  forging  ahead  rapidly.  Vancouver  is  growing  faster 
than  any  city  on  the  American  continent,  in  proportion  to  its 
population;  in  1910,  there  were  but  six  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  had  larger  building  permits;  it  is  predicted  quite  confidently 
that  the  building  permits  will  pass  I  lie  twenty  million  mark  this 
year. 

Bank  clearings  are  the  true  test  of  commercial  supremacy; 
Vancouver's  bank  clearings  exceed  those  of  Seattle,  its  old  rival, 
which  has  a  population  of  237.104  (1010  census),  and  are  only 
slightly  exceeded  by  Portland,  Oregon,  which  has  a  population 
of  2(i7.211    nolo  census).     This   remarkable  showing  is  but   the 
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prelude  to  greater  success:  lor.  when  the  Panama  (anal  is  com- 
pleted in  1915  the  majority  of  Canada's  greal  wheat  harvest  will 
be  shipped  to  England  through  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert, 
because  it  lias  been  amptly  demonstrated  that  this  route  is  far 
cheaper  than  the  long  haul  across  hall'  a  continent;  besides,  the 
wheat  will  be  loaded  only  once,  whereas  by  tin  present  route 
it  is  loaded  twice,  for  at  Ft.  William  and  Port  Arthur  the  wheat 
is  placed  in  barges,  which  are  towed  to  Montreal  and  then  re- 
loaded on  ocean-going  ships. 

The  Canadian  West  has  every  reason  to  hope  for  unbounded 
prosperity,  and  to  the  possession  of  an  influence  in  the  cabinet 
councils  at  least  as  great  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Past.  There 
will  come  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  the  West  will  dominate,  and 
the  parliament  of  our  country  will  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  West.  For  the  West  has  its  own  mentality. — it  may  be 
rough  and  unfinished,  but  it  possesses  that  unflinching  deter- 
mination and  confidence  in  itself  which  is  the  best  asset  for  suc- 
cess.   As  Kipling  says : 

East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 

And  the  two  shall  never  meet 
Until  they  both  stand  presently 

At  God's  great  judgment  seat. 

C.  M.  OHALLOUAX.   12. 


Zhe  (Batbertno. 


? 


N  olden  times,  the  Gathering  usually  meant  war.  And. 
for  this  reason,  it  was  usually  interpreted  quite  in  its 
|  true  light.  The  people  of  the  clan  —  men,  women  and 
children  alike  —  felt  their  blood  freeze  when  the  call 
to  war  was  heard.  That  is.  at  least,  most  of  them  did 
a  chance  to  go  to  battle.  But  it  infallibly  ineanl  that  each 
so. — for  others  of  the  male  gender  were  quite  glad  to  have 
one,  no  matter  who  he  was,  and  provided  he  could  do  so,  must 
go  at  once  to  the  rendezvous.  Evidently  this  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  plans  of  many  of  the  farmers,  shepherds  and  hunters,  as 
well  as  of  those  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  because  all  were 
bound  to  lay  down  their  work  and  take  up  their  arms.  It  did 
not  matter  if  a  hunter  was  chasing  a  deer,  and  had  almost  caught 
it, — he  still  had   to  leave   it.     At  home,   wives  and   mothers   saw 
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their  husbands  and  sons  depart,  perhaps  never  to  return.  The 
same  conditions  prevailed  wherever  there  was  a  clansman.  The 
Gathering  was  an  event  full  of  distress  for  some,  and  duty  for 
all. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
were  solemn  and  impressive.  But,  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
they  were  painted  in  Druid  form.  A  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  a 
cross  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  creature.  That  did 
not  look  very  Christian-like !  The  Cross  was  made  out  of  limbs 
of  yew  —  the  graveyard  tree  —  and  was  a  couple  of  feet  long. 
When  it  was  thus  formed,  it  was  lighted  and  dipped  into  the 
bubbling  blood.  The  burning  coals  made  the  gurgling  liquid 
jump  and  hiss,  in  something  the  same  fashion  as  they  would 
water,  but  with  a  thick,  heavy,  £tnd  sputtering  sound.  The  on- 
lookers would  shudder,  and  think  how  the  same  might  happen 
closer  to  themselves  if.  as  traitors,  their  burning  homes  should 
boil  away  their  life-blood.  When  the  emblem  of  war  was  com- 
pleted, a  swift  messenger  took  it  away  as  fast  as  he  could  run, 
to  announce  the  terrible  news,  far  and  wide,  that  war  was  at 
hand.     Such  was  the  clan's  declaration  of  war! 

In  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  a  very  singular  man  performed 
this  office.  He  was  the  Druid  ■ —  strange  in  appearance  and  ac- 
tion, as  well  becomes  a  priest  of  that  character.  His  arms  and 
legs  were  naked,  and  he  lived  a  sort  of  wild  life, — that  is,  wild 
in  the  sense  that  he  lived  in  a  cave,  away  from  men  altogether. 
His  gray  beard  and  matted  hair  added  to  the  desperate  look 
which  was  in  his  face.  His  body  bore  the  marks  of  self-inflicted 
wounds ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  suffered  himself, 
it  was  said  that  he  could  bear  to  look' at  the  sufferings  of  a 
human  sacrifice.  But  he  had  reason  to  be  in  this  pitiable  plight, 
for  his  birth  was  so  mysterious  that  he  had  been  always  cut  off 
from  respectable  society,  and  left  to  mourn  with  himself.  He 
was  extremely  sensitive,  and  felt  keenly  the  slurs  that  wen1  cast 
on  him  by  thoughtless  boys.  Finally,  he  reached  such  a  stage 
of  mental  distraction,  that  he  could  bear  up  no  longer,  and.  ac- 
cordingly, he  retired  into  the  hills  to  live  alone.  There  lie  de- 
veloped those  characteristics  which  made  him  the  wonder  and 
fear  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  whole  mind  was  given  to  the 
study  of  superstition  and  the  pursuit  of  liis  unknown  father  in 
thr  elements.  Gradually  lie  became  ;i  hard-hearted  wretch, 
mutually  cu1  oft'  from  society.  And.  as  there  was  no  freedom  in 
ihis  case  to  breed  contempt.  1  lie  ordinary  folks  looked  upon  him 
with  ;i   feeling  of  awe,  ;is  though  on  some  greal    monster,     lie 
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was  just  the  man  for  Roderick  Dhu!     And  the  Black  Chief  was 
not  slow  to  realize  it.    Therefore,  when  he  contemplated  rei 
bag  the  king's  forces.  Brian,  the  Elernfit,  was  present  to  officiate. 

He  went  through  the  form  which  I  have  already  described,  and 
then,  turning,  called  down  maledictions  on  the  traitor's  head,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  men  into  obedience.  The  superstil 
ceremony  co-operated  wonderfully  and  well  with  the  super- 
stitious minds  of  the  people.  They  did  their  duty,  and  the  Druid 
had  fulfilled  his  mission. 

The  signal   sped  on   its   way.  and    the    people    everywhere 

answered  the  call.  Roderick's  servant  carried  the  Fiery  Cross 
from  the  Island  to  Duncraggan.  Here  a  man  named  Duncan  was 
dead;  hut,  as  soon  as  the  signal  arrived,  the  young  son  of  Dun- 
can carried  it  onward,  in  place  of  his  dead  father  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  fill  the  post.  The  attendants,  at  their  mistr  — 
order,  immediately  prepared  to  go  to  the  muster  place,  along 
with  the  hoy.  when  he  should  return.  Angus,  the  youngster, 
who  had  taken  the  fiery  emblem,  after  encountering  great  diffi- 
culties with  the  rough  country  and  a  swollen  river,  reached  a 
place.  St.  Bride's,  just  in  time  to  meet  a  wedding-party.  The 
bridegroom  departed  on  the  instant,  without  any  ceremony  what- 
ever. And  so  on,  all  over  the  country,  the  old  men  rose  and  the 
young  men  rose.  And  soon  hundreds  filled  the  valley  at  Lanrick 
Mead. 

Roderick  now  made  an  expedition  all  his  own.  It  had  come 
to  pass  that  Douglas  had  removed  with  his  family  to  a  cave  near 
Loch  Katrine.  And.  as  the  Black  Chief  was  in  love  with  Ellen 
Douglas,  naturally  his  centre  of  interest  shifted  with  the  family. 
For  this  very  reason,  he.  while  going  to  arrange  his  soldiers  ;it 
the  Pass  of  Achray,  remained  near  the  wild  spot  at  the  cave  for 
a  considerable  time,  in  hopes  of  hearing  Ellen's  voice.  The  men 
who  were  accompanying  him  went  on.  and  left  him  with  only  one 
page;  and,  after  a  while,  he  was  rewarded  by  hearing  the  sounds 
he  so  much  longed  to  hear.  The  maiden  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  .Mary,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  liar]),  in  the  hands  of 
Allan-bane.  After  indulging  his  ears  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Roderick  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  attendant  to  move  on.  They 
did  so.  and  soon  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  clansmen  lay.  sat, 
or  stood,  in  all  kinds  of  postures,  waiting  for  their  lord.  When 
he  appeared  they  arose,  people  of  all  classes,  young  and  old.  rich 
and  poor,  and  greeted  him  with  a  deafening  cheer.  Truly,  it  was 
a  (lathering  ! 

J.  SAMMON,   11. 
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Sleep  anb  its  Counterfeits, 


FTER  all  the  years  of  experience  and  study,  sleep,  so 
universal  and  so  necessary,  is  yet  a  mystery,  and, 
moreover,  bids  fair  to  remain  one  for  some  time.  There 
is  one  fact,  however,  which  emerges  from  the  negative 
results  of  our  painstaking  efforts,  that  sleep  is  a  posi- 
tive process  and  a  substitution  of  constructive  bodily 
5^  activity  for  destructive.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  build- 
ing up  processes  are  in  excess  to  the  breaking  down  processes 
during  sleep.  If  not,  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  rest  if  the 
body  could  not  recuperate.  During  the  day.  naturally,  the  de- 
structive processes  are  in  excess.  From  this  sleep  might  be  de- 
fined as  a  recharging  of  the  body-battery. 

if  sleep  were  not  positive  or  constructive,  how  could  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  babies  who  sleep  from  siteen 
to  eighteen  hours  per  day  be  explained?  At  the  other  end  of 
life,  the  ligh.1  sleeping  and  early  awakening  of  old  age  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  the  reconstructive  power  so  evident  in  children.  Then 
the  body-battery  breaks  down  because  of  the  continual  destruc- 
tive processes  and  insufficient  constructive  needs  which  go  to 
even  the  balance,  [f  a  nap  of  an  hour  is  taken  during  the  day, 
say  after  lunch,  then  the  destruction  caused  during  the  morning 
is  balanced  to  some  extent  by  the  constructive  processes  which 
accompany  sleep,  and  fit  one  all  the  more  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day's  work.  Some  exceptional  individuals  get  along  with  four 
hours'  sleep  in  twenty-four  and  keep  it  up  for  years  without  ap- 
parent harm. 

One  counterfeit  of  sleep  is  the  dozings  of  old  people  during 
the  day.  These  are  mild  torpors  of  exhaustion  which  precede 
the  final  ending  of  consciousness.  Other  counterfeits  of  sleep 
are  the  coma  and  drowsiness  of  fever  which  in  no  way  tend  to 
reconstruction.  A  typhoid  fever  patient  who  has  apparently 
slept  for  two  weeks,  will  wake  up  weak  and  wretched  and  about 
twenty  pounds  less  in  weight.  The  reconstructive  power  of  true 
sh-.p  is  absent,  which  explains  the  patient's  wretched  condition. 
The  most  dangerous  counterfeit  of  sleep  is  induced  by  drugs. 
There  are  many  which  produce  a  state  of  unconsciousness  resem- 
bling sleep,  but  in  no  way  do  they  tend  to  set  the  reconstruct  ive 
powers  of  true  sleep  in  action.  These  drugs  are  permissable  in 
skilled  hands,  but  their  habitual  use  is  dangerous  for  they  poison 
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the  system  and  suppress  symptoms  of  disease  which  would 

made  evident  in  event  of  lack  of  sleep. 

The  question,  "How  much  sleep  shall  1  take  in  twenty-four 

hours?"  can  be  answered  in  these  words:  "As  much  as  you 
can;  go  to  sleep  when  you  feel  tired  and  get  up  when  you  feel 
rested."  Vigorous  and  healthy  people  can  recuperate  their  bod- 
ily powers  with  such  rapidity  that  four  hours'  sleep  is  sufficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  anaemic  and  nervous  people  may  recuperate 
with  extreme  slowness.  The  majority  of  vigorous  adults  require 
about  nine  hours'  sleep.  The  proverb,  "Seven  hours  for  a  man, 
eight  for  a  woman  and  nine  for  a  fool,"  has  the  usual  amount  of 
influence  over  practise.  The  wise  man  cheerfully  joins  the 
•'fool's"  class,  much  to  his  benefit. 

To  make  children  or  rapidly  growing  adults  gel  up  be! 
they  have  their  sleep  out  and  feel  thoroughly  rested,  is  not  only 
irrational  but  cruel,  and  when  it  is  done  as  a  routine  practice 
at  boarding  schools,  or  other  institutions,  by  those  who  pretend 
to  be  fitted  to  have  the  care  of  young  people,  it  is  little  short  of 
criminal. 

Having  dealt  with  the  benefits  of  sleep,  it  would  be  well 
to  deal  now  with  the  time  best  adapted  for  sleeping.  In  the  first 
place,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  choice,  sometime  within 
the  hours  of  darkness.  There  is  no  adequate  foundation  for  the 
popular  belief  that  "beauty"  sleep  must  be  taken  before  mid- 
night and  that  one  hour  of  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two 
after.  This  latter  supposition  is  probably  involved  in  retiring 
sufficiently  early  to  obtain  the  necessary  sleep  before  the  hour 
of  compulsory  rising.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  numer 
experiments  that  the  depth  of  sleep  rapidly  increases  from  its 
beginning  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  hour,  then  al- 
most as  rapidly  diminishes  until  the  middle  of  the  third,  after 
which  it  remains  at  practically  tin3  same  depth  till  the  hour  of 
awakening.  Experiments  and  experience  indicate  that  there  is 
as  much  recuperation  in  the  last  two  hours  of  sleep  as  in  the 
first  two.  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  awaken  8 
six  or  seven  hours'  sleep  to  find  themselves  still  tired  and  un- 
re freshed,  which  feelings  will  have  disappeared  after  two  hours 
more  of  sleep.  It  may  appear  strange,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  physiological  connection  between 
sleep  and  the  hours  of  darkness.  Rest  is  taken  at  night  as  a 
rule  mainly  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
reverse  this  custom  as  in  the  cases  of  night  watchmen,  firemen, 
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etc.,   but  there  is  a  danger  of  anaemia  and  other  diseases  due 
to  the  lack  of  sunlight  if  persisted  in. 

Physiology  has  little  to  answer  to  the  person  who  asks,  "How 
early  shall  I  get  up  in  the  morning?"  If  a  person  is  under  the 
obligation  of  rising  at  an  early  hour  and  under  the  stress  of  a 
working  life,  let  him  do  so,  but  taking  particular  care  to  go  to 
bed  at  such  an  hour  as  will  enable  him  to  get  his  nine  hours' 
sleep.  Early  rising  has  no  particular  advantages.  Its  virtues 
are  commercial  and  economical  which  probably  is  due  to  our 
agricultural  ancestors  whose  work  had  to  be  done  in  daylight. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  considered  it  more  economical  to 
burn  daylight  than  candles.  The  longest  step  towards  humaniza- 
tion  was  the  discovery  of  fire  and  consequently  the  ability  to  sit 
up  at  night  and  consider  things.  Civilization  and  late  hours 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  a  business  or  professional  man  rises  an 
hour  before  half-past  seven  or  eight,  he  goes  to  bed  or  loses  his 
working  power,  an  hour  or  so  earlier  each  evening.  If  an  in- 
dividual must  keep  full  vigour  and  readiness  of  the  mind  and 
body  for  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  he  must  rise  later.  It  is  false 
economy  to  work  too  long  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  the  muscle- 
worker.  The  eight-hour  a  day  hand  invariably  turns  out  more 
work  and  better  work  than  the  twelve-hour  a  day  hand.  Of 
course  the  stage  of  intellectual  development  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  lateness  of  its  hours  and  all  the  activities,  whether  literary, 
convivial,  social  or  philosophical,  that  produce  what  is  best  in 
man.  are  at  their  highest  tide  after  eight  in  the  evening. 

Then  another  issue  of  this  question  may  be  brought  out. 
What  are  the  best  methods  to  obtain  refreshing  slumber?  To 
be  brief;  there  is  nothing  to  produce  more  refreshing  sleep  as 
health,  appetite  and  fatigue.  This  latter  "drug"  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  and  far  more  beneficial  than  the  poisonous  drugs  so 
often  resorted  to.  Again,  another  requisite  for  good  sleep  is 
good  ventilation.  No  air  that  ever  blew  outdoors  is  so  dan- 
gerous and  so  poisonous  as  the  air  in  a  bedroom  with  closed 
windows.  The  bed,  too,  plays  an  importanl  part.  Common 
sense  has  solved  all  these  problems  and  the  modern  air-mattress, 
single  pillow  and  blankets  and  cheese-cloth  covered  comforter 
which  can  be  cleaned  by  turning  the  hose  on  it.  could  hardly  be 
improved  upon.  The  feather  bed.  collector  of  perspirations  and 
diseases  of  successive  generators,  the  bolster.  Ihe  <  ider-down 
quilt,  the  hard  sail-clothlike  counterpane  have  gone  to  the  attic 
or  ash-heap  with  the  four-poster  and  its  curtains,  the  night  cap 
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and  the  warming  pan.  These  are  relies  of  a  race  cither  too 
stingy  or  too  stupid  to  warm  its  bedrooms. 

It  mighl  now  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  dreams.  Slight 
changes  in  or  irritations  of  the  body  arc  probably  the  starting 

points  of  most  dreams.  This  slight  impulse  arouses  either  the 
brain  area  directly  connected  with  it  or  the  one  which  is  the 
most  awake,  and  we  arc  off.    "Something  sitting  'in  your  chest" 

dreams  arc  due  mainly  to  a  gas  distended  stomach.  Slipping 
the  blankets  is  followed  by  dreams  of  Arctic  exploration  and 
falling  into  snow-drifts.  A  slight  change  of  position  is  enough 
to  suggest  to  the  brain  the  idea  of  falling.  Thereupon  precipi 
flights  of  stairs,  mast-heads  and  other  scenic  effects  arc  provided. 
The  next  common  dream  is  of  finding  oneself  in  public  half- 
dressed.  It  is  usually  associated  with  insufficient  or  displaced 
oed-elothes.  The  latter  is  usually  the  cause  and  the  arms  and 
shoulders  being  completely  covered  by  the  close-fitting  night- 
gown, there  comes  an  impression  of  unprotectedness  from  the 
lower  limbs.    Hinc  illae  lachrumae:    "Hence  these  tears.*' 

Very  little  is  known  about  dreams,  but  it  is  known  that 
they  Lave  no  connection  with  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth 
below,  and  as  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  says,  "Any  beliefs  or  de- 
ductions based  upon  their  assumed  relation  to  things  outside 
this  area  are.  from  a  biological  point  of  view,  the  purest  and 
pearliest  of  moonshine." 

K.  A.  LANDRIAU,  14. 
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Zbc  pvi5C  IDebate. 


■»ts*> 


P^  HE  eleventh  annual  Prize  Debate  of  the  University  of 
jF^     Ottawa    Debating   Society    was    held   on    the    evening 
of   Wednesday,   May  3rd,   in    St.    Patrick's  Hall.      It 
cannot   be  denied  that   from    practically    every  point 
of  view  this  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  really  the  best, 
,„  debate  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the   University  De- 
f§)     bating  Society. 

After  Chairman  Cornelius  M.  O'Halloran,  '12,  had  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  a  vocal  solo  was  rendered  by  Philip  C. 
Harris,  '11.  Mr.  Harris'  singing  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
and  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  fairly  large  audience.  It  might 
be  stated  here  that  in  this  beautiful  Capital  of  the  Dominion — 
the  home  of  refinement  and  learning,  and  of  some  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  best  educated  in  Canada — the  attendance 
at  intellectual  entertainments,  such  as  lectures  and  debates,  is 
always  much   below  what   it  should   be. 

Having  read  the  subject  of  the  evening's  debate,  the  Chair- 
man called  upon  Mr.  Ambrose  A.  Unger,  '14.  leader  of  the 
affirmative,  hy  a  series  of  arguments  logically  arranged  and  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Unger  essayed  to  prove  that  "Unrestricted  Reciproc- 
ity between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  desirable  from  a 
Canadian  standpoint."  His  presentation  and  arrangement  of  the 
arguments,  as  well  as  the  arguments  themselves,  were  almost 
perfect,  so  that  it  was  no  surprise  when  the  judges  decided  that 
he  had  won  the  Rev.  Rector's  medal  for  the  best  speech  of  the 
evening.  His  delivery  was  also  good.  Mr.  John  Q.  Coughlan, 
'13,  leader  of  the  negative,  was  very  badly  handicapped  on  ac- 
count of  an  extremely  severe  cold.  It  was  only  with  very  great 
difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  speak  for  the  twenty  minutes  allow- 
ed each  speaker.  Those  who  followed  his  speech,  however,  were 
sorry  inded  that  his  voice  was  practically  powerless.  Mr.  Francis 
X.  Burrows.  '14,  second  speaker  for  the  affirmative,  made  a  very 
good  showing.  His  delivery  was  particularly  noticeable,  and  his 
arguments  were  well  taken.  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Landriau,  '14, 
Mr.  Coughlan 's  very  "worthy  colleague."  surprised  even  those 
who  felt  sure  that  he  would  give  a  good  account  of  himself.  His 
arguments  were  pointed,  well-arranged  and  logically  presented 
Mr.  Unger  made  a  very  strong  rebuttal. 

When  the  judges  retired  to  come  to  a  decision,  Mr.   A.   B. 
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Freeland  gave  several  selections  on  tin-  Irish  harp.  The  judges 
were  a  long  time  in  reaching  a  decision,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  Mr.  Coughlan's  voice  was  away  below  its  usual  standard, 
they  would  have  been  Solomons  indeed  to  arrive  at  any  decision. 
During  the  prolonged  wait  Mr.  Harris,  soloist,  and  Mr.  Egan, 
pianist,  rendered  one  or  two  popular  selections. 

When  giving  the  decision  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Kehoe, 
B.A.,  '94,  said  he  Avas  voicing  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues, 
Dr.  John  R.  O'Brien.  B.A.,  '95,  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Gleeson, 
B.A.,  '98,  when  he  declared  that  oratory  such  as  they  had  just 
listened  to  was  remarkable,  especially  so  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  those  debating  had  all  delivered  "maiden  speeches" 
and  the  young  man  who  won  the  medal  Avas  only  in  First  Year 
Arts.  The  judges,  he  said,  had  decided  that  the  negative  Avon 
the  debate,  but  the  leader  of  the  affirmative  the  prize.  The 
speeches  of  the  eA^ening  equalled,  probably  surpassed,  the  speeches 
of  men  avIio  formerly  belonged  to  the  University  Debating  Society, 
and  Avho  to-day  hold  important  positions  in  Canada.  So.  he 
said,  the  Debating  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  because  of  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  public  speaking  attained  by  such 
young  men  as  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  It  augured  well,  he 
concluded,  for  the  future  success  of  both  the  debaters  and  the 
University. 
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WELCOME. 

The  Review  is  pleased  to  take  occasion  of  the  recent  visit 
to  Alma  Mater  of  His  Excellency  the  Papal  Delegate.  Most  Rev. 
Pelegrine  Francis  Stagni,  O.S.M.,  to  bid  him  a  most  cordial  and 
respectful  welcome.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  thai  His  Excel- 
lency has  already  endeared  himself  to  the  student  hody  hy  his 
paternal  kindness  and  affability.  His  visit,  in  which  lie  express- 
ed such  warm  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  University,  and  he- 
stowed  on  us  the  Papal  benediction,  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  coupled  with  the  hope  that 
it  is  hut  the  first  of  many.  We  realize  that  it  is  a  singular  privi- 
lege to  reside  in  such  close  proximity, — under  the  eye.  as  it 
were. — of  the  Holy  Father's  immediate  representative,  and  this 
thought  will  spur  us  on  as  students  and  as  Catholics  to  endeavour 
always  to  be  worthy  children  of  Mother  Church. 
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PEACE. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  the  two  greal  English- 
speaking  nations,  Greal  Britain  and  the  United  states,  have 
maintained  peace  between  themselves  for  a  hundred  years.  Their 
last  great  conflict  was  fought  on  Canadian  soil  to  the  detriment 
of  an  innocent  people  and  the  regret  of  the  belligerents.  It  is 
proposed  to  commemorate  the  peace  treaty  of  Christmas  Eve, 
1814.  by  memorials  that  will  help  prolong  this  peace  through 
future  generations  and  furnish  a  noble  example  to  the  world. 
The  movement,  so  happily  begun  in  the  great  Republic,  has  met 
with  a  warm  response  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and 
seems  distined  to  be  crowned  with  signal  success.  .Justice,  rea- 
son, good-will  and  mutual  conciliation  —  these  are  the  forces 
that  should  in  the  future  settle  international  disputes,  aided  in 
large  measure  as  these  forces  will  be  by  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  peace  societies,  arbitration  leagues,  international  clubs, 
international  scientific  and  other  organizations,  world-wide  in 
their  scope.  To  these  we  must  not  forget  to  add  that  splendid 
example  of  arbitration  manifested  in  the  recent  submission  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  the  century-old  dispute 
re  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  to  the  final  and  binding  decision 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Let  hut  the  other  nations  follow  suit. 
bind  themselves  to  arbitration,  and  soon  there  will  commence  an 
era  of  material  and  moral  prosperity  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen,  under  the  sweet  and  beneficent  rule  of  universal  Peace,  the 
queen  of  the  twentieth  century! 


The  April  "Argosy"  contains  an  instructive  article  on  "The 
American  Indian."  The  writer  notes  many  traditions  and  traits 
of  character  which  surest  the  Indian's  descent  from  Eastern 
nations.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tradition  that. 
centuries  ago,   a   great    deluge   took   place  which   destroyed    all 
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living'  men  but  one  family  who  took  refuge  on  a  high  mountain 
somewhere  in  North  America.  This  family  repopulated  both 
continents.  The  Indian  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit,  called  the 
Great  Manitou,  and  in  a  multitude  of  lesser  spirits.  The  wor- 
ship of  these  was  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the 
stars.  Like  the  Persians,  he  also  worshipped  tire;  and  the  mys- 
tery of  death  he  explained  by  saying  that  the  spirit  of  man  fled 
from  his  body  to  the  sun,  whence  it  came. 

The  failure  of  the  Indian  to  respond  to  the  process  of  civili- 
zation is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  motive  of  the  pale 
face.  The  red  man  should  be  made  to  realize  what  is  being  done 
for  him;  as  a  Christian  duty,  the  white  man  ought  to  accept  him 
as  a  brother,  so  that  both  together  may  people  the  land  over 
which  the  dusky  son  of  the  forest  once  reigned  supreme. 

In  the  pages  of  the  same  exchange  we  note  an  account  of 
another  debate  on  the  Reciprocity  question,  and  the  recording 
of  another  victory  against  this  latest  development  of  Canada's 
commercial  policy.  The  Taft-Pielding  agreement  has  been  de- 
bated among  all  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  East, 
at  inter-class  and  intercollegiate  meetings,  and  the  result  has 
been  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Lanrier  Government.  Truly  the 
Liberals  have  the  weaker  side  of  this  question, — at  least  from 
an  academic  point  of  view.  On  the  last  great  national  question 
submitted  to  the  people,  the  naval  scheme,  the  consensus  of 
academic  opinion  was  all  in  favor  of  the  Liberals,  but  it  now 
seems  that  on  the  very  eve  of  a  general  election  the  Governmenl 
has  placed  itself  al  the  mercy  of  every  young  debater  who  has 
the  power  to  juggle  figures  and  wave  the  old  flag.  A  glorious 
opportunity   for  embryo  politicians. 

This  latest  debate  took  place  between  Ml.  Allison  and  Dal- 
housie  Universities,  the  latter  winning  by  a  narrow  margin.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  winners,  and  to  com- 
pliment the  losers,  upon  their  brilliant  pleadings  for  ;i  losl  cause. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following:  "The  Pa- 
trician," "St.  Mary's  Chimes,"  "The  Solanian,"  "Acta  Vic- 
toriana,"  -'The  Schoolman."  "The  Angelos,"  "The  Collegian," 
"Clark  College  Record,"  "Fordham  .Monthly."  "The  Young 
Eagle."  "Georgetown  Journal,"  "Notre  Dame  Scholastic."  "Si. 
Mary's  Sentinel."  "St.  John's  Record,"  "The  Manitoba  College 
Journal,"  "O.A.C.  Review,"  "The  Columbiad,"  "McMaster  I'. 
Monthly,"  "The  Gateway,"  "Alleluia,"  "Comet."  "Index," 
"Queen's  Journal,"  "Laurel,"  "Trinity  U.  Review." 
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Benziger  Brothers  (New  York,  Cincinnati.  Chicago)  have 
published  another  book  that  has  to  do  with  the  spiritual  and 
ethical  development  of  girls,  by  Madam  Cecilia,  whose  long  ex- 
perience and  practical  good-sense  make  her  a  "specialist"  in 
the  education  of  girls.  Her  new  book  is  called  "The  Training 
of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their  Teens"  (12mo.,  net,  Toe).  The 
same  publishers  have  also  brought  out  "The  Holy  Viaticum  of 
Life  as  of  Death"  (12mo.,  net,  Toe),  by  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Dever, 
D.D.,  who  believes  that  the  word  "Viaticum" — provision  for  a 
journey — should  apply  to  the  numerous  holy  communions  par- 
taken of  during  life,  as  well  as  at  the  hour  of  death;  "The  Child 
Prepared  for  First  Communion"  (per  100.  net.  $2.25).  by  Rev. 
F.  M.  de  Zulueta,  S.J. ;  "First  Communion  Prayer-Book  for 
Small  Children"  (cloth,  red  edges,  15c).  by  Rev."  P.  J.  Sloan; 
and  "The  Children's  Prayer-Book"  (cloth,  red  edges.  20c ),  by  the 
same  author,  who  has  made1  a  careful  study  of  the  religious  and 
devotional  education  of  children,  and  whose  previous  works.  "The 
Sunday  School  Teacher's  Guide  to  Success"  and  "The  Sunday 
School  Director's  Guide  to  Success"  have  won  the  approval  of 
bishops  and  priests  throughout  the  country. 

"Freddy  Carr's  Adventures"  (Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y..  85c. ) 
(A  Sequel  to  "Freddy  Can-  and  His  Friends"),  by  Rev.  R.  P. 
Garrold.  S.J. 

A  very  humorous  and  fascinating  Catholic  story,  truly  Eng- 
lish in  style,  but  one  thai  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  interest  the 
American  college  boy  as  well. 

Our  young  hero  and  his  companions  choose  for  their  scene 
of  mischief  their  school  ;  and  take  as  victims  a  Mr.  E.  P.  Pinner 
(who  in  this  story  is  admittedly  a  caricature)  and  the  choir  mas- 
ter.    The   practical  joke   these  chaps   plan   is  full   of  mirth   and 
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wit,  and  keeps  the  readers  in  fits  of  laughter.  The  noble  traits 
described  of  two  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  plot  are  worthy  of 
much  applause. 

The  author's  diction  is  remarkably  clear  and  lively,  com- 
bining in  a  high  degree  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  characters 
which  give  an  insight  into  the  eccentricities  of  human  nature. 

Nineteenth  Century — April : 

"God's  Test  by  War"— Harold  F.  Wyatt.— Defeat  in  war 
is  the  fruit  of  naval  and  military  inefficiency,  and  that  inefficiency 
is  the  inevitable  sequel  to  moral  decay.  Victory  in  war  is  the 
method  by  which,  in  the  economy  of  God's  Providence,  the  sound 
nation  supersedes  the  unsound,  because  in  our  time  such  a  vic- 
tory is  the  direct  offspring  of  a  higher  efficiency,  and  the  higher 
efficiency  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  higher  morale.  Right- 
eousness brings  warlike  efficiency;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  made 
righteousness  a  path  to  victory;  the  poet  Tennyson  aptly  wrote 
of  the  "Battle-thunder  of  God."  Preparation  for  war  is  the 
enemy  of  sloth  and  the  dissolvent  of  apathy. 

""Navy  Estimates,  1911-3912 — Brassey. — The  Naval  Estimates 
for  next  year  are  £44.392.500.  against  £40,603,700  for  this  year. 
Three  thousand  more  men  arc  required  next  year.  In  aggre- 
gate expenditure.  Britain  is  not  far  below  the  two-power  stan- 
dard, but  in  number  of  men  she  greatly  exceeds  it.  For,  in  Bri- 
tain's navy  there  are  134,000  men,  compared  to  60,500  in  the 
l'  .S.  navy,  which  ranks  second.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
fad  that  Britain  spends  annually  $65,000,000  in  pay.  half-pay, 
and  pensions,  while  Germany  only  requires  $10,000,000  for  the 
same  purpose. 

•'Gentlemen  of  the  Road" — Norman  Pearson. — It  is  hardly 
more  than  a  century  since  the  tune.  "Dammee,  stand  and  de- 
Liver."  rang  merrily  through  England,  and  armed  robbers  in- 
fested the  streets  of  London.  The  outlaws  of  the  early  reigns 
appeal  to  us  by  virtue  of  generous  tradition,  which  surrounds 
them  with  a  halo  of  romance.  The  17th  century  highwaymen 
were  ■"scholars  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  tempered  their  sport 
with  merry  wit,  and  robbed  with  a  perfect  disregard  of  the  pro- 
pin  ties.'"  The  18th  century  highwaymen  had  none  of  the  re- 
deeming Natures  of  their  predecessors.  The  beginning  of  the 
19tli  century  witnessed  the  ending  of  the  time-honoured  avoca- 
iton.  As  banking  and  transportation  facilities  became  more  per- 
fected, the  highwayman's  opportunities  were  considerably  mini- 
mized.    The    Bow   Street    Horse    I'airole   was  established    by   Sir 
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Richard   Ford  in    1805,  to  scour  the   roads  within   ten  miles  of 

London,  and  to  sweep  them  (dear  of  evil-doers. 

Atlantic  Monthly— May,  1911  : 

"Tin-  Two  Generations" — Randolph  S.   Bourne. — In  the  ris- 
ing generation  there  ran  be  observed  a  distinct  softening  as 
human   fibre,   intellectual   and  moral   attainments.     We   lack   the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church.     An 

extraordinary  love  of  pleasure  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
rising  generation;  however,  we  may  say.  that  this  desire  for 
pleasure  subsides  after  a  few  years.  The  undergraduate  -land- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  life  is  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  bound- 
less possibility,  but  may  be  undecided  what  profession  to  enter; 
then  the  aid  of  the  older  generation  is  sought.  But,  we  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  have  decided  on  the  profession  we  will 
follow  on  graduating  know  that  we  have  work,  and  much  work. 
to  perform,  and  that  our  success  in  our  chosen  path  of  life  de- 
pends upon  ourselves, — upon  the  use  we  make  of  our  oppor- 
tunities. 

•'The  Pace  That  Kills"— P.  M.  Hueffer.— Whal  lirst  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  English  visitor  in  New  York  is  the  pace 
set  by  those  who  traverse  the  streets.  In  England,  system. 
machine-like  regularity  is  the  order  of  the  day:  in  America,  men 
lose  time  at  their  work,  but  have  no  time  for  leisure.  Europe 
has  evolved  a  leisure  class;  America  will  evolve  a  class  with  lei- 
sure, not  one  that  does  not  work,  but  one  that  gets  rid  of  m 
sary  daily  toil,  with  a  minimum  of  wasted  effort  in  a  minimum 
of  time. 

"The  Little  Girl  From  Rack  East.'*  by  Isabel  .1.  Roberts, 
(Benziger  Bros..  N.Y.,  45c).  A  short  instructive  story  for  juve- 
nile readers,  and  one  that  should  be  read  by  all  young  girls  and 
boys.  It  e'iws  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  winter  spent  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  California.  From  the  first  chapter  it  holds  the 
reader's  interest,  for  not  only  is  lovely  maidenhood  depicted  in 
our  youthful  heroine,  and  manliness,  strength  of  character,  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  honor  of  his  companion,  in  our  young  hero,  but 
from  beginning  to  end  we  are  learning  physical  geography  in  a 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  manner,  that  cannot  fail  to  amuse 
and  interest  the  adult,  as  well  as  the  child. 

"Father  Damien,"  an  open  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde  of 
Honolulu,  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Ave  Maria  Press.  30c. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  reproduction  in 
such  durable  vet   attractive  form  of  this  magnificent  tribute  of 
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Stevenson  to  the  memory  of  Father  Damien,  the  hero  of  Molokai. 
Some  have  had  the  hardihood  to  recently  maintain  that  Stevenson 
did  not  mean  what  he  said  in  this  famous  letter,  or  at  least  that 
he  changed  his  opinion  concerning'  the  character  of  Damien.  A 
statement  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  the  present  edition  should  effect- 
ually dispose  of  that  assertion:  "As  to  the  open  letter  to  Dr. 
Hyde,  nothing  can  make  me  believe  that  Louis  ever  regretted 
the  subject  matter  of  that  piece  of  writing.  To  me,  up  to  his 
last  hours,  he  spoke  always  in  the  same  strain.  His  admiration 
I'd)-  the  work  and  character  of  'that  saint,  that  martyr,'  as  he 
invariably  called  Fr.  Damien,  remained  unchanged  ;  and  any 
mention  of  the  cowardly  attack  (by  Hyde)  on  the  dead  man's 
memory  brought  a  flush  of  anger  into  his  face  and  a  fire  to  his 
eye  that  were  unmistakable."  The  book  is  well  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  the  library  beside  that  other  beautiful  work  of  C.  W. 
Stoddard,  "The  Lepers  of  Molokai." 

Another  timely  little  book  is  "The  Chief  Ideas  of  the  Balti- 
more Catechism"  by  Rev.  -I.  E.  Millett,  (Benziger  Bros.,  $3,25  per 
100).  The  catechism  is  very  complete,  the  question  and  answers 
are  simple  and  brief,  and  well   adapted   even  to  young  children. 

"The  Year  of  Sorrow"  (Ireland,  1849),  by  Aubrey  de  Yere, 
with  an  introduction  by  Vivia  Fitz-Grey.  Under  the  latter 
pseudonym  a  talented  member  of  the  Grey  Nun's  community 
at  Ottawa  has  published  one  of  De  Vere's  most  beautiful  works 
preceded  by  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  essay  on  the  author  and 
the  poem.  We  quote:  "Aubrey  de  Vere's  place  in  English 
letters  is  both  distinct  and  permanent;  distinct,  for  as  he  him- 
self s;iys,  his  is  an  attempt  to  add  a  Gaelic  note  to  that  large 
concert  of  English  poetry  enriched  long  since  by  strains  in- 
directly drawn  from  almost  every  age  and  land.  Holding  that 
to  different  nations,  different  vocations  are  assigned  by  Provi- 
dence; to  one  an  imperial  vocation,  to  another  a  spiritual  one, — 
to  Greece  an  artist  one,  to  Ireland  as  to  Israel  a  spiritual  one. 
he,  nevertheless,  paradoxical   as  it  sounds,  would   have    Ireland 

take  rank  with  her  sisler  countries  in  the  political  family  of  the 
world.  Bui  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  ideas 
in  matters  of  national  polity,  of  his  sympathy  with  his  native 
land  and  of  his  sincerity  towards  her  none  may  doubt.  And  of 
this  ever  living  sentiment  of  his  is  'the  sorrowful  year'  perfect 
illustration." 
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Hmong  tbc  Magazines. 

According  to  the  "America,"  which   lias  just  arrived,   I 

tilities  in  Mexico  have  nut  at  all  ceased  as  a  result  of  the  Madero- 
Diaz  armistice.  Many  hands  of  insurrectos,  who  recognize  ao 
authority,  even  thai  of  Gen.  Madero,  continue  to  raid  and  at- 
tack those  places  which  lie  in  their  route.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  rests  in  the  demonstration  which  it  gives  of  the  divided 
state  of  Mexican  affairs.  Most  of  these  hands  continue  to  operate 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  But  another,  and  totally  d 
tinct  party,  is  the  pact  of  the  Socialists.  They  have  united  their 
forces  against  the  two  generals,  Madero  and  Diaz;  not  heing 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the  government  as  it  is  already 
constituted.  The  high  patriotism  shown  by  Madero  in  this  revo- 
lution hecomes  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  used 
up  all  his  immense  riches  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  revolution, 
and  now,  under  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Mexican 
difficulties,  he  comes  forward  to  offer  his  services  as  Provisional 
Governor  and  Military  Dictator  of  the  state,  until  such  time  as 
a  new  President  may  lawfully  he  established,  when  he  proposes 
once  for  all  to  retire  into  private  life. 

Again,  Silas  Wegg,  the  author  of  "Ruhaiyat."  comes  to 
refresh  us  in  the  pages  of  this  month's  Civilian,  his  original 
couplets  sparkling  like  drops  of  morning  dew.  "An  Afternoon 
on  Parliament  Hill"  adds  a  new  poetic  touch  to  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  work  that  ordinarily  prevails  in  those  halls  about; 
and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  take  a  fresh  interest  in  the  place 
the  next  time  he  visits  the  grounds.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Review 
to  see  added  wreaths  of  imagery  curling  around  the  noble  halls. 

The  Canadian  Messenger  gives  some  statistics  this  month, 
which  no  douht  will  he  astounding  to  the  reader.  In  tiie  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  that  is,  the  two  Americas,  there  are  no  less  than 
!)7. ()<)<>.<>()<)  Catholics.  Latin  America  counts  for  67.000,000  of 
these.  The  whole  population  is  172,000,000.  This  is  surely  a 
Catholic   hemisphere. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pages  to  he  found  in  the 
Catholic  Extension  is  each  month  devoted  to  the  history  of  "The 
World's  Greatest  Painters."  To  those  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind 
this  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  value.  Besides  lite  histories  and 
biographies,  the  pages  are  gracefully  and  usefully  ornamented 
with  facsimiles  of  the  first  masterpieces.  See  the  May  number 
for  the  life  and  works  of  Correggio. 
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priorum  TTcmporum  jflores- 

Dr.  Beroard,  an  Ottawa  graduate,  after  a  very  successful 
year  as  house  surgeon  at  Water  Street  Hospital,  has  gone  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  to  pursue  his  studies. 

Mr.  R.  Byrnes,  '05,  a  law  graduate  of  Toronto  University, 
is  now  a  successful  lawyer  at  Fort  William. 

Dr.  Valin  has  been  acting  college  physician  for  the  past 
few  weeks  to  replace  Dr.  Chabot,  who  has  been  forced  through 
ill-health  to  take  a  prolonged  rest. 

We  learned  a  few  days  ago  that  Philip  and  Gerald  Kirwan, 
former  University  students,  have  been  very  successful  in  their 
exams.  The  former  has  received  a  fellowship  in  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  F.  Corkery,  '11,  who 
through  severe  illness,  has  been  forced  to  discontinue  his  studies, 
has  improved  considerably  in  health  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Joseph  Quinn,  B.L..  '81,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Foss  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Rev.  J.  Quinn,  O.M.U.  pastor  of  San  Antonio 
church,  Texas. 

The  following  Alumni  have  favored  us  with  a  visit  durirg 
the  last  month  : 

Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas.  Ont. 

Rev.   R.  McDonald,  Greenfield. 
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Tho  Review  extends  its  mosl  sincere  sympathy  to  the  arch- 
diocese of  Toronto  on  the  demise  of  its  beloved  prelate.  Arch- 
bishop McEvay.  Although  His  Grace  had  been  known  to  he  for 
some  time  in  a  dangerous  condition.  Ins  death  came  as  a  heavy 
and  unexpected  blow  not  only  to  his  thousands  of  faithful  sub- 
jects, but  even  to  the  thousands  of  Canadians,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  who  knew  him  as  a  zealous,  energetic,  and  highly 
gifted  personage  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

His  Grace  Archbishop  Gauthier  went  to  Quebec  on  Monday 
the  8th  to  be  present  at  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  which 
was  being  held  in  that  city.  Immediately  on  his  return  from 
Quebec  His  Grace  left  for  Toronto  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Archbishop  McEvay. 

A  recent  distinguished  visitor  at  the  University  was  the 
Very  Rev.  N.  Dozois,  O.M.I.,  Assistant  General  of  the  Oblate 
Order,  who  has  been  making  a  canonical  visitation  throughout 
this  province. 

His  Excellency  Rlgr  Stagni  at  the  reception  tendered  to 
him  by  the  students,  was  first  alarmed,  then  charmed  by  the 
college  yell. 

Rev.    Canon   Sloan.   Ottawa. 

Rev.  Canon  Corkery,  Pakenham. 

The  number  of  Mexican  students  in  the  University  is  grow- 
ing, the  latest  addition  being  the  personage  of  Senor  Toro. 
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BASEBALL. 

0.  U.  (3)  —  Mascots  (5).    Varsity  Oval,  Saturday,  April  29,  1911. 

Although  the  "College  Cardinals"  corralled  eight  bingles 
of  Deschamps,  the  $12.50  "phenom.,"  and  our  "Peerless"  twirler, 
one  Mr.  Muzante,  whiffing  no  less  than  nine  of  the  heavy-hitting 
Lower  Town  Frenchmen,  still  the  same  was  lost  by  the  close 
score  above  mentioned. 

The  game  was  quite  a  snappy  exhibition  of  ball,  the  students 
showing  marked  superiority  over  their  opponents  in  several  de- 
partments of  the  game,  viz..  halting  and  base-stealing.  With 
the  young  material  from  which  the  Rev.  Coach  had  to  pick  a 
Irani,  a  most  creditable  performance  was  served  up  to  the  two- 
thousand  red-hoi  baseball  fans  of  Ottawa  who  are  always  loyal 
supporters  of  "O.U."  when  il  comes  to  playing  the  great  Ameri- 
can summer  pastime.  Whether  the  hoys  win  or  lose,  they  can 
always  he  depended  upon   to  dish  up  some  "peppery"  stuff. 

The  line-up  was  as  follows:  Contway  If.  Capt.  Muzante  p.. 
Hefferman  rf.,  Morriseau  2b.,  Renaud  lb..  .M i lot  c,  Killeen  ss., 
Sheehy  3b.,  Poulin  el'..  Routhier  and  Roeheforl   substitutes. 

I'm  pi  re — Billy    McEwan. 


0.  U.  (0)  —  O.A.A.C.  (6).    Varsity  Oval,  Saturday,  May  6,  1911. 

In  going  up  against  Vv<-(\  Chittick's  band  of  veteran  and 
seasoned  ball-players,  our  team  fared  disastrously,  failing  to 
besmear  the  blackboard  with  anything  but  zeros.  The  contest 
went  seven  innings  and  proved  a  hummer,  just  one  hour  and 
ten   minutes  being  consumed  in  playing. 
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The  Rev.  Coach  unearthed  a  real  14-carat  llab  artist  in  out 
shifty  shortstop,  viz.,  Mike  Killian.  who  made  his  initial  how 
before  Ottawa's  baseball  populace,  and  delivered  the  "pitching 
stuff"  in  greal  big  chunks.  Some  of  O.A.A.C.  big-stickers  ham- 
mered the  summer  breezes  in  lieu  of  the  horsehide,  which  proved 
too  elusive  for  their  Liking.  .lust  five  hits  were  marked  up  off 
Mike's  delivery,  who  smilingly  struck  oui   four  men. 

<)ur  batting  was  away  below  par,  foui  safeties  being  the 
limit  of  our  swatting  capacities  that  day.  The  game  was  some- 
what  of  a  thriller,  and  though  the  score  was  lob-sided  the  play- 
ing was  "Al."  the  crowd  signifying  their  approval  with  fre- 
quent hursts  of  applause.  The  team  was  considerably  shifted 
from  last  game  to  try  and  make  a  winner,  and  we  hope  to  suc- 
ceed next  time. 

The  players  were:  Routhier  ef..  Poulin  If..  Muzante  ss.,  Ilef- 
ferman  rf..  Morriseau  2b  .  1. azure  ef.,  Renaud  lb.,  Milol  c,  Sheeny 
3b.,  Killian  p.  Egan  lb;  Cornellier  p.,  Contway  If. 

Umpire — Billy   McEwan. 

0.  U.  (9)  —  Pastimes  (7).    Varsity  Oval,  Saturday,  May  13,  1911. 

Our  initial  win  was  chalked  up  for  the  students'  nine  when 
Joe  Vaughan's  Pastime  team  lined  up  for  its  premier  encounter 
in  the  Ottawa  City  Amateur  Baseball  League.  About  two  thou- 
sand fans  and  fanettes  journeyed  to  the  Oval  and  went  away  quite 
satisfied  with  the  brand  of  hall  served  up  by  1he  0.  U.  team, 
many  predicting  that  the  College  hoys  would  he  very  much  in 
the  running  for  the  top  rung  of  the  league's  ladder. 

Pitcher  .Mike  Killian.  he  of  the  smoky  hurg  of  Butler.  Pa.. 

ft 

was  on  the  mound  for  the  College  Cardinals,  and  continued 
his  good  work  inaugurated  in  the  previous  game  by  striking 
out  five  batsmen,  besides  scoring  two  runs  and  annexing  several 
hits.  His  support  was  quite  an  improvement  on  the  past  games. 
the  errors  not  being  so  costly  and  frequent.  The  students  were 
right  there  with  the  "hig  stick."  getting  a  three-base-hit  by 
Poulin  and  two-base-hits  by  Killian  and  Morriseau,  in  addition 
to  several  and  diverse  "singles"  and  "hunts"  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team. 

The   players   were:    Killian    p..    Poulin   cf..   Muzante   ss..   llcf- 
fernan  r\'..   Morriseau  2b.  and  c.  Routhier  3b.,  Leacy  If..  Egan. 
2h..  Milol  C,  Renaud  lb. 

Umpire-   Billy    .McEwan. 
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0.  U.  (8)  —  Mascots  (5).     Varsity  Oval,  May  20th,  191 1. 

What,  ho!  Methinks  I  hear  weird  groanings  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  Angelsea  Square,  where  the  "Mascot  Boys"  are  wont 
to  congregate.  Why  this  sadness?  Whose  great  grandmother 
passed  away?  The  answer  is  that  a  bunch  of  ball-players  from 
the  University  of  Ottawa,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Coach  and  the 
manager,  perpetrated  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  once-famous 
1,250  cents'  pitcher,  by  the  cognomen  of  Deschamps.  The 
"foul"  deed  was  committed  with  the  aid  of  "clubs"  with  which 
the  College  players  hit  the  Mascot  "pitcher"  ten  times.  Among 
these  numerous  swat  offerings  were  a  doable  and  a  three-bagger 
in  two  trips  to  the  plate  by  Mr.  Hefferman,  of  Peterboro.  who 
scored  two  runs;  two  bingles  by  Patrick  Lacey:  three  safeties 
by  our  peerless  Captain,  Joseph  Muzante;  a  screaming  double 
by  one  Fabian  Poulin,  and  singles  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  team,  Mike  Killian.  Morriseau,  Richard  Renaud,  Routhier 
and  Edward  Killian. 

With  a  family  combination  for  our  battery  in  which  Killian 
brothers,  Ed.  and  Mike,  performed,  the  College  team  have  a 
star  pair  of  ball-players.  Pitcher  "Mike,"  although  touched  up 
frequently  for  scattered  hits,  made  eight  Frenchmen  swipe  at 
the  superheated  atmosphere  above  the  home  plate.  Then  our 
stellar  backstop,  Ed.  Killian,  who  has  not  played  ball  for  two 
years,  jumped  into  the  game  for  his  "Alma  Mater,"  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  second  victory  of  the  team.  IK  had  the 
blue-stockinged  Mascots  tied  to  the  bases  after  the  fourth  in- 
ning, having  caught  about  a  half-dozen  in  attempts  to  pilfer 
the  second  sack. 

The  spirit  shown  by  Ed.  Killian  in  jumping  into  the  game 
for  his  Alma  Mater,  when  the  team  was  badly  handicapped  for 
a  catcher,  is  one  highly  commended  by  all  true  supporters  of 
Ottawa  University.  It  is  in  marked  contrasl  to  some  happen 
ings  a  few  weeks  previous  by  one  of  our  students,  and  Killian 
profits  greatly  by  the  comparison.  Here's  hoping  we  may  have 
more  types  of  true  loyalty  in  the  future. 

The  victory  over  Mascots  places  Ottawa  University  ball  team 
in  a  second  place  tie  with  two  wins  and  two  losses.  The  team 
under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  is  working  hard. 
and  vast  improvements  marked  the  last  two  games  played.  Only 
three  miseries  were  registered  in  the  game  againsl  Mascots,  and 
these  were  very  trivial.  The  boys  played  with  a  dash  and 
vim  that  was  certainly   very    refreshing  when    compared   to   the 
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style  of  play  of  sonic  of  the  other  teams.  They  were  up  on  their 
iocs  all  the  time,  and  took  1 » i *_r  chances  on  the  cushions,  scoring 
(.ii  the  least  possible  opening.  The  team  work  was  the  best, 
the  signalling  system  of  the  roach  working  out  to  perfection. 
The  batting  has  improved  wonderfully  and  we  have  several  of 
tlic  top-notchers  of  the  League  playing  under  0.  U.  colors.  A 
total  of  thirteen  hits  was  made  off  the  two  Mascol  dingers  used 
against  us;  ten  off  Deschamps,  three  off   Lamarche. 

About  1,500  people  attended  the  game,  while  ideal  red-hot 
ball  weather  was  served  up  by  "Old  Sol."  Mr.  Billy  McEwan 
umpired  IF'  ;.;:i:i  ■  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Notes. 

A  neat  tennis  court  has  been  set  up  on  the  fronl  lawn,  and 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  students.  A  Tennis  League  is  in 
process  of  formation. 

Mr.  Frank  Burrows  as  dressing  room  manager  does  good 
work  all  the  time,  and  nothing  for  the  comforl  of  the  players 

is  overlooked. 

Manager  Harris  expects  to  be  able  to  hand  over  a  substan- 
tial sum  of  money  to  Treasurer  John  <t>.  Coughlan,  at  the  close 
of  the  ball  season.  The  receipts  to  date  have  been  away  above 
previous  years. 

President  -J.  J.  Kennedy  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  association  and  is  always  ready  to  do  his  share  in  further- 
ing the  interests  of  sport  at  < ).  F.  lie  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Bert  Gilligan,  and  the  genial   secretary,   Thos    F    McEvoy.  the 

Rhodes  scholar. 

Several  new  regulations  touching  upon  the  wearing  of  the 
College  letters  and  bauds  were  passed  at  a  special  general  meet- 
ing- of  the  O.U.A.A.  last  week. 

An  Inter-Course  Track  Meet  is  to  be  held  on  May  31,  at 
Varsity   Oval.     Philosophy,    Arts.    Collegiate    and    Commercial 

courses  will  put  in  teams  and  the  events  will  be  keenly  con- 
tested by  the  student  athletes.  Prizes  have  been  secured  by  the 
members  of  the  Executive  for  each  event  and  are  worth  trying 
for. 

The  Second  team  is  entered  in  the  Intermediate  Baseball 
League,  and  has  played  three  games  to  dale.  Unfortunately 
they  lost  by  close  scores  in  each  game,  one  run  separating  the 
teams  in  two  instances,  against  St.  Patrick's  and  the  O.F.I,  teams. 
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The  team  has  been  shifted  about  for  each  game  as  the  First 
team  has  been  using  several  of  the  Second  team's  players  in  the 
Senior  City  League  affairs.  With  Rev.  Father  Finnegan,  O.M.I. , 
as  coach,  several  promising  ball-players  have  been  uncovered  and 
these  will  ably  fill  any  vacancies  on  next  year's  senior  team. 

"Big  Sticker"  Heffernan  is  "right  there"  with  the  clout,  and 
is  a  most  willing  worker.  He  ought  to  make  good  on  the  football 
squad  next  fall. 

ph.  c.  HARRIS,    11. 


©f  ILocal  Jnterest 


.<^-^>o 


McD-g-11  has  decided  to  go  on  a  Gliddea  tour. 

Sh-h-y:    What  did  you  get  in  Algebra.  Fred? 

Fred :     Zero. 

Sh-hy:     Oh!  that's  nothing. 

Fl-m-g :     That  was  not  tin1  manner  of  procedure  at  the  first 
St.  Patrick's  banquet  we  had  here. 

Geology  class  at  Rockliffe.  —  Professor  (examining  grades 
of  rock)  :  "This  is  quartz." 

C-gh-n  (picking  up  an  old  bottle)  :   "I  guess  this  is  pints." 

Fl-m-g:     Did  you  see  the   old  tramp  eating    the    hunk    of 
bread? 

Br-n :     Yes,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  a  loafer. 

B-rke  is  like  a  bicycle,  he  is  always  tired. 

Count  Lee  K-lly  avers  that  he  is  going  in  for  law. 

Synonymous  terms: — Munn  and  Price 

Wh-bbs  has  signified  his   intention   to   reproduce   that   little 
playlet  entitled.  "La   Poudre   aux   Yeux." 
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Sully:     "Why   is  a  chicken   with  a  drooping  head  like  the 
1st  of  dune.  Dan?"' 

Dan :    "I  give  it  up." 

Sully.-     "Because  it's  nex?  week!" 

There  was  a  young  mosquito, 

And  he  brushed  himself  quite  neat,  oh, 

Ere  he  went  into  the  street,  oh, 

In  search  of  prey. 
He  sought  in  vain  to  greet,  oh, 
Some  one  whose  blood  was  sweet,  oh. 
Who  suffered  from  the  heat,  oh. 

This  summer  day. 
By  luck  he  chanced  to  meet,  oh. 
None  other  than  our  Pete.  oh. 
And   him  he  just  did  eat.  oh. 

In  a  quiet  way. 


Junior  ^Department 


In  about  a  month  from  now  the  college  hoys  will  return  to 
their  "home  sweet  home"  to  gladden  and  enliven  for  the  summer 
weeks  the  dear  old  place  with  their  honest  open  smile  and  merry 
laughter.  It  will  not  be  given  to  all  to  reach  their  beloved  par- 
ents crowned  with  the  laurels  of  success,  but  it  is  within  every 
one's  power  to  return  to  them  with  the  seal  of  gentlemanly  be- 
haviour and  good  manners  engraven  on  their  whole  counten- 
ance. Strive,  boys,  with  might  and  main,  to  acquire  this  dis- 
tinction which  behooves  young  students;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  but  your  own  slovenliness. 

The  way  Lamonde  has  been  acquitting  himself  in  the  box, 
so  far,  leaves  no  reason  for  us  to  pine  any  longer  for  our  last 
year  artist.  Winning  four  games  out  of  six.  and  it  mighl  be  add- 
ed to  his  credit  that  the  two  losses  recorded  were  more  the 
result  of  glaring  errors  in  the  field  than  of  poor  pitching  on  his 
part,  for  a  boy  who  jumped  from  last  year's  third  team  to  this 
year's  first  augurs  well  enough.     Keep  it  up,  old  boy! 

There  are  few  ball  players  who  can  cover  second  base  as 
well  as  Laurie,  when  he  is  awake,  but  as  yet  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  roused  from  the  hibernating  stale;  hence  the 
few  errors  chalked  up  against  his  name. 
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The  authorities  of  the  College  have  been  more  than  worried 
by  that  sudden  ailment  that  developed  on  G-g-e's  left  hand  during 
the  Easter  holidays.  But  now,  thanks  to  skilful  doctoring,  all 
serious  apprehension  has  disappeared. 

Charlie  had  a  light  attack  of  the  same  infection  a  few  days 
ago  while  at  his  cousin's,  but  it  was  not  serious. 

Mr.  H-rr-s,  the  demon  heaver  of  the  "fatties,"  should  not 
be  blamed  for  the  defeat  of  his  team  at  the  hands  of  the  Midgets. 
His  fadeaway  ball  was  a  puzzle  that  Fr.  Healy's  proteges  were 
unable  to  solve.  Oh !  but  the  support  behind  him !  It  was  sim- 
ply disheartening.  No  less  than  53  3/5  errors  were  marked 
again  the  Fatties'  fielders,  Belanger,  Cote,  Proulx  and  Co. 

By  the  way,  Fr.  Healy  has  gathered  a  great  little  baseball 
team  amongst  his  midgets  in  Seguin,  Langlois,  Gouin,  T.  Robert, 
B.  Robert,  Duckett,  O'Brien,  Champagne  and  Genest.  Twice  al- 
ready have  they  defeated  the  St.  Joseph's  School  team,  by  the 
decisive  scores  of  35-15  and  24-8.  They  also  won  a  couple  of 
victories  from  {ticked  up  teams.  Nobody  will  wonder  at  this 
huge  success,  when  they  will  learn  that  entire  team  to  a  man 
is  under  the  watchful  care  of  Trainer  "Sam." 

Oh!  But  those  new  baseball  suits  look  neat!  And  that 
crest  (0.  U.  S.  Y.  all  twined  together),  is  it  not  great? 

We  have  unearthed  a  worthy  successor  to  J.  Tobin  as  short- 
stop in  P.  Brisebois. 

Doran,  on  third,  is  always  the  same  cool  and  reliable  player 
as  of  yore. 

Joe  is  fast  becoming  the  slugger  of  the  team.  Two  home 
runs  and  a   three-bagger  in  one  game,  "that's  going  some." 

We  should  like  very  much  to  give  our  readers  a  detailed 
account  of  the  six  baseball  games  played  so  far  by  our  first  team. 
but  the  space  allowed  us  won't  permit  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  won  four  of  them  and  lost  two.  One  of  the  latter  against 
the  Strathconas.  an  Intermediate  City  League  team,  slipped 
away  from  us  in  the  ninth,  when,  with  two  men  out.  a  man  on 
third,  and  the  score  even,  our  catcher  allowed  the  third  strike- 
on  the  hatter  to  go  by  him.     "That  was  tough"! 

The  following  players  have  taken  part  in  those  different 
games:  Milot  and  Sullivan,  c,  Lamonde,  p..  Rcnaud  and  Chart- 
rand,  lstb. ;  Brady,  2ndb..  Brisebois.  ss..  Doran.  3rdb..  Madden. 
Richardson,  Braithwaite  and   Dozois,  fielders. 
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.Mi  lot,  our  Milot.  is  not  only  making  good  in  the  City  League, 
but  even  promises  to  be  the  sensation  of  the  season.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  boy  of  the  S.  Y.  ? 

Could  not  anybody  give  some  information  to  the  manager 
of  the  Midget  team  about  that  strayed  mask?  A  handsome  re- 
ward is  offered. 

Beware  of  the  back  yard,  you  two  boys,  it  is  a  treacherous 
place,  especially  after  a  debate ! 

Don't  forget  to  interest  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  all  your  needs 
during  this  month  of  May. 


x^lPKS^r 
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Ip>ri3e  debate. 


(The  Medalist's  Speech.) 


HE  question  under  debate  this  evening  is  one  of 
very  great  importance  to  Canada,  especially 
in  view  of  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Agreement 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 

By  Reciprocity  in  general  is  meant  an  agree- 
ment between  two  nations  conferring  equal 
privileges  as  regards  customs,  or  charges,  on  imports  or  in  other 
respects;  and  by  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  is  meant  an  agree- 
ment whereby  all  duties  on  the  imports  ami  exports  between 
the  said  countries  are  abolished. 

Time  does  not  permit  to  trace  in  detail  the  Reciprocity  his- 
tory of  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
treaty  of  1854.  Canada's  commerce  received  its  greatest  im- 
petus, and  under  its  provisions  there  followed  a  remarkable  ex- 
pansion between  the  two  countries,  an  increase  of  social  inter- 
course, and  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  community  of  in- 
terests. 

We  admit  at  the  outset  of  this  debate  that  the  treaty  of 
1854  was  not  unrestricted,  hut.  nevertheless,  many  benefits  were 
derived  from  it.  and  my  colleague  and  myself  will  endeavour  to 
prove  this  evening  that  benefits  would  likewise  accrue  to  Canada 
from  a  treaty  of  Unrestrictd  Reciprocity  with  the  United  Slates. 
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Now.  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  Treaty  of  1- 
eur"  honourable  opponents  may  claim,  and  I  know  That  they  will. 
that  the  conditions  of  1854  were  far  different  from  the  presenl 
prosperous  conditions  of  1911.  True  the  conditions  hare  chang- 
ed :  but  neither  geographical  nor  climatic  conditions  have  changed. 
The  nature  of  our  products  has  not  changed,  nor  lias  the  char- 
acter of  the  products  of  the  U.  S.  Bui  our  lines  of  transporta- 
tion east  and  west,  north  and  south,  have  been  perfected,  and  it' 
there  was  good  reason  for  a  demand  for  Reciprocity  in  18 
there  is  a  better  reason  for  a  demand  for  Unrestricted  Reciproc- 
ity in  1911. 

Moreover,  are  our  honourable  opponents  aware  that  at  pre- 
sent: 1  the  Canadian  tariff  rates  are  less  than  half  those  of 
the  U.  S. :  (2)  the  Canadian  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  U. 
S.  are  only  one-third  as  much  as  in  1866;  3  the  Canadian  im- 
ports from  the  U.  S.  are  now  over  five  times  what  they  Then 
were:  (4)  the  Canadian  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  increas- 
ed less  than  10',  since  1866;  5  The  Canadian  exports  of  farm 
products  to  Great  Britain  have  increased  20-fold;  (6  Canada 
buys  three  times  as  much  from  The  V.  S.  as  she  sells  To  that  coun- 
try, leaving  out  of  account  the  precious  metals;  7  Canada  an- 
nually buys  at  leasT  $10,000,000  more  manufactured  goods  from 
the  U.  S.  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  v  I  ianada  Tinds 
her  chief  markef  for  her  grain  products  in  CreaT  Britain; 
That  of  the  total  imports  of  Canada,  tio',  comes  from  The  1  - 
(10 I  ThaT  Canada  drives  The  l".  S.  To"  ,  of  her  entire  free  list,  and 
in  return  practically  receives  no  free  list  except  the  precious 
metals. 

From  These  sTaTisTics  iT  is  obvious  That  Canada  cannot  afford 
to  continue  under  the  present  relations  with  the  l'.  S..  they  do 
not  serve  to  promote  her  prosperity.  ThaT  prosperity,  we  con- 
Tend,  would  be  promoted  by  the  policy  of  Unrestricted  Reci- 
procity, which  in  The  subject  of  This  evening's  debate  is  affirmed 
to   be   desirable    from   a    Canadian   standpoint. 

1  will  now  treat  of  some  of  Canada's  mosf  important  indus- 
tries showing  the  benefits  That  would  be  derived  in  every  •    s 
from  Unrestricted  Reciprocity. 

First  and  foremost  the  farming  industry.  The  Canadian 
farmer'-,  especially  Those  of  The  West,  want  a  large  market  and 
The  U.  S.  provides  it.  Reiner  producers  of  a  superabundant  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  grain,  no  sane  person  doubts  ThaT  free  entrance 
to  the  American  markets  would  be  of  great  advantage  To  Them. 
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It  would  mean  higher  prices,  together  with  all  the  other  advan- 
tages of  markets  nearer  home  than  those  to  which  they  have  Ifeen 
exporting  in  the  past.  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  would  mean  to 
them  a  market  of  90,000,000,  plus  their  own  home  market  of 
8.000.000 ;  together  with  the  markets  of  the  British  Empire. 
Among  the  free  grains  would  be  barley.  Barley  was  a  large  and 
profitable  crop,  even  in  Ontario,  years  ago.  but  the  high  Ameri- 
can tariff  has  practically  killed  its  cultivation.  The  exorbitant 
duties  which  are  imposed  on  other  commodities  entering  the  U. 
S.  have  proved  very  great  hardships  to  the  Canadian  farmers. 
The  duty  on  barley  has  been  30c  a  bu.,  half  its  value;  on  hay 
from  $4  to  $6  a  ton,  half  its  value;  on  potatoes,  37c  per  hag.  halt! 
their  value.  From  these  facts  it  is  quite  clear  why  the  Canadian 
farmer  should  he  so  anxious  for  the  destruction  of  that  artificial 
wall  through  which  the  American  legislator  has  shut  him  out  from 
his  natural  market.  But  our  honourable  opponents  will  say  that 
although  the  farmer  would  be  benefited,  other  interests  would 
suffer.  You  all  know  the  old  and  true  saying,  "do  away  with 
the  farmer,  you  do  away  with  the  nation."  The  policy  of  the 
worthy  upholders  of  the  negative  would  probably  he  to  build 
up  the  manufacturers,  but  we  have  some  regard  for  the  industry 
that  is  the  foundation  of  our  nation.  The  fanners  of  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  now  a  home  market  of 
5,000,00!);  under  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  they  would  be  given 
what  is  practically  a  home  market  of  another  25,000,000  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  It  does  not  require  any  laboured  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  immediate  benefits  to  them  would  be 
enormous,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Canada  is  established  upon 
the  prosperity  of  its  agriculturists,  those  immediate  benefits  would 
extend  to  all  other  lines  of  industry.  With  farming  made  more 
profitable  in  Eastern  Canada,  there  would  be  greater  induce- 
ment for  men  to  stay  on  fhc  land  instead  of  migrating  to  the  ,T. 
S.  or  crowding  into  the  cities  and  increasing  the  number  of  un- 
employed. And.  again,  with  greater  returns  for  their  labours, 
the  farmers  would  have  more  money  to  spend  on  manufactured 
goods. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  products  of  the  sea.  The  Ameri- 
cans want  our  fish,  and  we  want  to  sell  them.  We  want  to  sell 
our  fish  at  a  better  price,  and  we  can  do  this  only  by  having  them 
placed  on  the  free  list.  The  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  U.  s. 
and  Porto  Rico  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  great  development  of 
the  Maritime  fishing  industry;  it  would  encourage  the  ship- 
building   industry    all    along  the    Eastern    Canadian    coast,   and    it 
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would  be  influential  in  inducing  many  expatriated  Canadians  to 
rettim  to  the  home  country. 

By  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  many  claim  that  the  fruit  in- 
dustry would  be  injured,  but  in  reality  this  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  would  happen.  The  American  fruit  season  is  much 
earlier  than  the  Canadian  fruit  season,  and  by  the  time  the  Am- 
erican fruit  is  consumed  our  Canadian  fruit  is  mature,  and  can  be 
shipped  across  the  line.  This  is  done  at  present,  notwithstanding 
the  tariff  barrier.  Still  it  will  be  insisted  by  the  negative  that 
the  Canadian  fruit  industry  would  be  sacrificed  by  free  trad'-. 
Doubtless  they  forget  that  the  American  tariff  on  fruit  was  much 
higher  than  Canada's;  and  that  the  Canadian  fruit-growers  ask- 
ed Parliament  to  raise  the  Canadian  tariff  and  place  both  coun- 
tries on  equal  terms  Surely  equality  would  be  secured  by  the 
complete  abolition  of  all  duties!  The  Montreal  melon  is  the  fruit 
par  excellence  of  the  melon  tribe,  superior  to  any  other  melon 
on  the  American  continent,  and  is  sought  by  the  best  dealers  across 
the  line;  now  let  me  ask  what  would  be  the  demand  under  l*n- 
restricted  Reciprocity?  We  know  that  Uncle  Sam  has  a  large 
melon  market  even  north  of  the  Southern  States.  Our  Canadian 
hot-house  tomatoes  find  ready  sale  across  the  line.  and.  as  you 
all  know,  our  Canadian  winter  apple  cannot  be  shipped  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  American  cousins.  Last 
year-  in  New  York  State,  grapes  sold  as  high  as  $35  per  ton.  while 
the  best  that  would  be  got  here  was  $17.  These  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  where  the  Canadian  fruit  grower  would  benefit  from 
1  'nrestricted  Reciprocity. 

Now  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  fruits,  which  must 
necessarily  be  imported  from  the  V.  S..  and  I  am  sure  I  am  but 
but  appealing  to  common  sense  when  I  ask :  why  should  we 
oblige  our  own  people  to  pay  higher  prices  for  these  fruits  simply 
in  order  to  collect  a   duty  upon  them  .' 

Our  honourable  opponents  will  assert  that  by  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity  our  forests  would  be  depleted.  Hut  when  Canada 
can  secure  higher  prices  for  her  lumber,  would  it  not  be  a  grave 
mistake  if  she  neglected  to  do  so.  There  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  the  disappearance  of  our  forests,  and  we  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  that  is  now  waste,  that  i^  oi 
no  service  except  for  timber  growing  and  that  will  be  reclaimed 
for  that  purpose  by  government  reforestation.  There  are  vast 
forests  of  pulpwood  and  other  timber  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(ireat  Slave  Lake  and  the  surrounding  regions,  which  al   present 
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are  bringing  in  no  revenue.  The  cry  of  the  opponents  of  free 
trade  is:  "Conserve  them,  conserve  them  for  our  future  genera- 
tions." It  is  an  argument  without  foundation  to  say  conserve 
what  you  cannot  consume  or  hope  to  consume  for  perhaps  cen- 
turies to   come. 

Wood  as  fuel  has  largely  given  way  to  gas  and  electricity. 
Lumber,  like  stone,  for  construction  purposes,  has  been  of  late 
years  largely  replaced  by  cement.  Is  it  not  altogether  probable 
that  science  will  soon  discover  some  substitute  for  wood  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  then  our  immense  pulpwood  arc  3 
will  be  of  little  value. 

Canada  desires  to  find  larger  markets  for  her  products.  She 
is  doing  that  all  the  time,  she  is  sending  her  commercial  agents 
to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  to  seek  for  business,  entailing  a 
cost  of  $3,000,000  per  year.  Why  not  seek  it  from  the  08,000,000 
of  people  that  live  side  by  side  with  her? 

Would  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  destroy  the  manufacturing 
industry?  By  no  means.  It  would  place  it  on  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation. The  Canadian  manufacturers  fearing  the  possibility  of 
being  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits  as  a  result 
of  outside  eompetition,  can  see  nothing  but  blue  ruin  if  the 
tariff  wall  that  protects  their  high  prices  is  removed.  It  is  the 
immense  profits  that  protection  has  permitted  the  manufacturers 
to  squeeze  out  of  the  Canadian  consumers  that  has  enabled  them 
1o  carry  on  a  colossal  newspaper  campaign  against  the  acceptance 
by  Canada  of  the  Taft-Pielding  agreement.  Their  organs  clamor 
for  protective  duties  on  foreign  products,  but  are  not  particu- 
larly friendly  to  the  notion  of  taxes  on  the  raw  material  they 
themselves  use.  They  want  their  own  industry  protected,  while 
anxious  that  free  trade  shall  rule  in  every  other  dpartmnt.  It 
never  seems  to  strike  them  that  if  protection  be  started  it  must 
be  extended  to  all  commodities  and  embrace  all  interests.  It  never 
seems  to  strike  them  that  to  protect  one  interest  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  is  to  commit  a  gross  injustice.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  them  that  the  interests  or  supposed  interests  of  a  class 
may  be  incompatible  with,  or  directly  opposed  to,  the  interests 
of  the  community.  They  never  seem  to  truly  estimate  such  an 
elementary  principle  as  this:  that  however  large  and  prosperous 
a  class  may  be,  it  forms  only  a  part  and  is  not  the  whole  nation. 
The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  been  unduly  protected  against 
the  American  manufacturer, — a  protective  tariff  of  4;V ,',■  being 
given  to  him, — with  the  result  that  our  Canadian  manufacturers 
form   a    monopoly   with   the  people  as  their  victims. 
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The  development  of  the  Dominion,  especially  the  Canadian 
West,  in  the  last  very  years,  is  gratifying;  but  it  would  nave  been 
more  extensive  had  there  been  free  trade  relations  with  the  I". 
S.  American  capital  and  American  citizens  would  go  into  the 
WVsi  even  more  freely  than  at  present  it'  they  fell  that  they 
were  not  cutting  themselves  off  unmercifully  from  their  old  asso- 
ciations; and  a  rapid  development  of  the  Canadian  West  would 
mean  a  very  greal  appreciation. in  the  value  of  tin-  12,000,000 
of  acres  of  Western  lands,  which  the  C.P.R.  still  holds.  Unre- 
stricted Reciprocity  would  add  60,000.000  to  the  present  value  of 
the  C.P.R. 's  Western  lands  and  there  would  also  he  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  holdings  of  the  Great  North- 
ern and  the  G.T.P. 

The  motto  of  the  negative  is:  Do  not  rush,  go  slow:  we  are 
doing  well  enough;  let  things  alone,  lint  our  motto  should  lte: 
When  you  are  doing'  well  enough,  let  things  alone  unless  you 
can  do  better.  And  Canada  can  do  better.  And.  gentlemen,  it  is 
immaterial  to  Canada  how  great  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
U.  S.  from  a  treaty  of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  since  Canada 
would  also  greatly  benefit   by  it. 

Would  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  ruin  the  British  Preferem 
No.  As  food  products  do  not  come  from  Great  Britain,  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  Preference.  Canada  cannot  do  any  more 
than  give  free  entrance  to  all  British  goods,  and  this  she  is  will- 
ing to  do.  Bast  year  Great  Britain  sent  us  $6,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  the  U.  S.  sent  us  not  less  than  $32,000,000.  England  sends 
us  very  little  except  manufactured  goods,  and  everyone  knows 
that  the  majority  of  our  imports  have  come.  and.  under  almost 
any  imaginable  tariff  conditions,  will  continue  to  come,  from 
tie   United  States. 

It  is  said  that  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  would  weaken  the  tie 
that  binds  Canada  to  the  Empire  as  one  of  its  members.  There 
is  no  foundation-  for  this  statement.  Goods  will  go  to  Great 
Britain  as  they  have  gone  before;  goods  will  come  from  Great 
Britain  as  they  have  come  before.  Also  it  is  claimed  that  Un- 
restricted Reciprocity  would  inevitably  weaken  the  attachment 
of  Canadians  to  the  .Mother  Country.  This  is  likewise  without 
foundation.  As  to  our  attachment  to  the  .Mother  Country,  i''  it 
would  be  imperilled  by  friendly  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  if  such  relations  would  create  a  sentiment  in  favour 
of  annexation,  then  I  say  that  our  attachment  cannot  be  very 
strong. 
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To  sum  up,  we  have  seen  that  the  farm,  the  fruit,  the  fish, 
and  the  lumber  industries  in  Canada  would  all  be  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  duties  between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 
Further,  we  have  seen  that  the  flourishing  condition  that  would 
result  to  these  industries  would  be  felt  by  the  people  at  large, 
through  greater  general  prosperity.  Competition  with  Ameri- 
can firms  would  not  destroy,  nay.  even  impair  the  Canadian 
manufacturing  industries,  though  it  would  oblige  the  manufac- 
turers to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits.  Unrestricted  Re- 
ciprocity would  mean  the  revival  of  industries  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces;  also  an  increase  of  population,  especially  in  the  West, 
and  the  cultivation  of  Canada's  vast  and  fertile  lands,  and  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  now  dormant.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  consumer  would  be  manifold.  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans would  be  placed  on  friendly  terms.  In  a  word.  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity  would  be  most  advantageous  from  every  point  of 
view.  With  nothing  to  lose,  but  with  much  to  gain,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Canada,  sooner  or  later,  will  adopt  our  policy,  and 
have  as  her  motto:  Free  Trade.  Peace.  Good-Will  Among  Na- 
tions. 

A.  a.  UNGER,  'n. 
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Zbe  Central  Experimental  jfarm, 


URING  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
1884.  Canada's  mosl  important  national  industry. 
agriculturej  had  settled  into  a  bad  rut.  The  pro- 
%$&%  duets  of  our  rich  and  fertile  soil  were  neither  abun- 
dant nor  of  good  quality.  Agricultural  depression 
(£fE?  was  general.  In  1884  Parliament  appointed  a  Select  Com- 
•>-J$  mittee  to  inquire  into  conditions  and  find  out  the  trouble. 
This  committee  found  the  soil  fertile  and  climatic  conditions 
favorable,  while  the  trouble  was  found  to  rest  with  the  farmers 
themselves,  who,  it  appears,  were,  in  general,  unacquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  soil  and  with  the  best  means  of  working  it. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  was  evident.  The  farmer  must  be 
educated.  But.  how  to  educate  the  farmer  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Immediate  relief  was  needed  by  the  farmers.  The  commit- 
tee therefore  recommended  that  experimental  farms  be  estab- 
lished where  tests  and  experiments  in  all  branches  of  agricul- 
ture could  be  made,  and  whence  information  could  be  sent  out 
to   the   farmers. 

Accordingly,  in  1886,  an  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  which, 
with  four  Branch  Farms,  was  to  form  a  chain  across  the  Do- 
minion. These  farms  were  to  carry  on  investigations  into  all  im- 
portant branches  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  arboriculture. 
From  these  investigations  facts  were  to  be  accumulated  and  re- 
ports and   bulletins  published   for  the  farming  communities. 

The  inauguration  of  these  farms  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
great  advance  in  Canadian  agriculture.  The  condition  of  the 
farmer  has  improved  wonderfully  and  the  exports  of  farm  pro- 
ducts have  increased  enormously.  The  Dominion  Government 
encourages  inquiries  from  the  farmers.  In  the  last  ten  years 
inquiries  by  letter  have  increased  from  70,000  a  year  to  100,000, 
while  reports  and  bulletins  during  the  same  period  have  been 
increased  by  over  100.000.  This  growing  demand  for  informa- 
tion, but,  especially,  the  opening  up  of  new  territories,  has  caused 
the  establishment  of  three  additional  farms  and  three  smaller 
stations. 

The  Central  Experimental  Farm  is  admirably  situated,  oc- 
cupying a  high  plateau  just  outside  the  southwestern  boundary 
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of  the  Capital.  The  site  might,  be  compared  to  a  quadrangle  of 
some  four  hundred  acres,  the  northeaste^i  corner  dropping  rap- 
idly towards  the  city,  the  rest,  a  slightly  undulated  plain,  slop- 
ing away  to  the  south.  On  the  eastern  side  the  farm  follows  the 
course  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  presenting  a  steep  grassy  bank  except 
where  small  landslides,  caused  by  heavy  rains,  have  disclosed 
the  clayey  sub-soil,  which,  by  the  way.  explains  the  humidity 
of  the  soil  above.  But  do  not  imagine  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment  chose  the  best   piece  of  ground  around  Ottawa   for  its 


A  Corner  of  the  Farm. 


farm.  On  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  quite  typical  of  the  Trenton 
geological  period  to  which  the  greater  part  of  Ontario  belongs. 
No  one  should  spend  any  time  in  Ottawa  without  visiting 
the  Experimental  Farm.  It  may  lie  readied  by  the  beautiful 
Rideau  Canal  Driveway  or  by  electric  car.  One  will  alwavs  find 
some  well-informed  gentleman  there  to  show  him  around.  The 
farm  is  indeed  a  park,  with  shady  avenues  and  splendid  side- 
walks. The  summit  of  the  ridge,  upon  which  it  stands,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  pretty  homes  of  some  of  the  farm  officials.  Here, 
too,  are  the  laboratories,  t lie  Administration  Building,  and   also 
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the  Dominion  Observatory.  The  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  by 
which  these  buildings  are  surrounded,  are  not  only  decorations 
l>ut  also  experiments,  many  of  them  labeled  for  the  instruction 
of  the  visitor.  Thus  beauty  and  education  are  combined,  and 
this  combination   is  evident  throughout  the  whole  farm. 

('lose  by  the  residences  there  are  trial-plots  of  different 
kinds  of  fruits,  of  vegetables,  of  grains,  of  hedges,  even  of  gras 
Somewhat  farther  removed  are  the  poultry  houses,  the  barns, 
the  stables,  the  work-shops,  the  pig-pens  and  the  sheep-folds. 
each  constructed  and  arranged  according  to  the  best  principles 
of  modern  convenience  and  sanitation.  Beyond  these  stretch 
the  orchards,  the  grain  and  hay  fields,  and  the  tree-nurseries. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  trees.  The  whole  farm  is  pro- 
tected from  the  bitter  north  winds  by  a  fringe  of  forest  on  that 
side.  Within  the  pale,  the  orchards  are  further  protected  by  an 
encircling  row  of  firs,  while  the  homes  of  the  officials  nestle 
snugly  behind  wind-breaks  of  evergreens.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  farm  there  is  a  miniature  forest  containing  samples  of  the 
most  important  Canadian  trees.  All  over  the  farm  trees  are  in 
abundance,  not  only  the  roadways,  but.  in  some  cas  is,  even  the 
fence-;  1  etween  the  fields  being  lined  with  them.  The  effect  IS 
very  pleasing. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  give  a  short  review  of  the  different 
departments  at  the  farm,  and  of  their  work.  The  Dominion 
Cerealist  is  concerned  with  grains,  their  production,  breeding 
and  selection.  He  distributes  many  samples  of  the  grains  which 
he  finds  to  give  the  best  results.  The  Agriculturalist  is  interest- 
ed in  the  care  and  breeding  of  cattle,  etc..  in  dairying,  and  in 
sanitation.  The  Horticulturist  has  the  care  of  fruits,  vegetables. 
and  trees,  while  the  Botanist  studies  the  uses  of  other  small 
plants.  The  Chemist  and  the  Entomologist  are  the  farm's  doc- 
tors, making  analysis  of  the  different  farm  products,  and  devis- 
ing cures  for  plant-diseases.  The  Poultry  Manager  is  concerned 
in  poultry  breeding,  feeding  and  housing,  and  especially  in  egg- 
production. 

G.    McHUGH,    13. 
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Bonaparte. 


^PnM\^\  HERE  are  four  men  whose  names  stand  out  in  history 
O^     more   prominently   than  any   other    of    their    time, — 
superb  and  supreme  statesmen  and  unsurpassed  gen- 
erals.    They  are  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius   Caesar. 
Alfred  the   Great,  and  Napoleon   Bonaparte.      Caesar 
.   and  Napoleon  were  perhaps  superior  to  the  others.     Caesar 
$      was  a  greater  statesman,  but  Napoleon  was  the  craftier  of 
the   two. 

Bonaparte  won  his  first  laurels  at  Toulon,  and  by  his  bravery 
heiv  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Convention  troops.  War  had 
now  broken  out  between  disorganized  and  undisciplined  France 
and  the  Prussians,  Austrians  and  Spaniards  combined.  Napoleon 
with  one  army  was  sent  into  Italy,  with  orders  to. join  his  col- 
leagues in  Southern  Germany.  France  now  concluded  peace  with 
Spain,  in  order  to  face  England.  Bonaparte's  was  the  only 
French  army  successful.  He  defeated  the  Austrians  and  Pied- 
montese  at  Mondovi,  the  Austrians  at  Mantua. 

Napoleon  crossed  the  Po,  entered  the  Papal  states  and  ar- 
rested the  Cardinal  Legates.  Although  the  French  hated  the 
Pope  and  everything  which  he  did,  nevertheless  Napoleon  was 
looking  for  the  favor  of  the  French  Catholics.  Therefore  he 
set  aside  religious,  questions  but  he  forced  Pius  VI  to  cede 
Avignon.   Bologna   and  the    Romagna   to   France. 

Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps  into  Carinthia  to  fight  Archduke 
Charles,  but  the  patriotic  rising  of  the  people  hastened  him  to 
conclude  peace.  French  troops,  invited  by  the  Venice  Repub- 
licans, entered  and  overthrew  the  aristocratic  government  ;  the 
States  were  made  into  Republics,  subject  to  France.  Meanwhile, 
the  home  government  was  topsy-turvy,  laws  were  made  and 
laws  were  re-made.  The  extirpation  of  Catholic  laws  was  pur- 
sued   with   the   old    virulence.      Thousands   of    priests  were   hunted 

down  for  deportation.  The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Austria.  Rome  was  entered,  taken 
and  desecrated  and  proclaimed  ;i  Republic.  The  same  thing 
happened   to  Switzerland.     The   Directory    removed   the    Pontiff 

to    Valence,    where    he    died. 

After  the  pence  of  Campo  Formio,  Napoleon  returned  to 
Paris    amid    great    ovations.      The    Directory   became  jealous    and 
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sent    him    on   an   expedition    into   Egypt.     Admiral    Nelson    had 
meanwhile  annihilated  the  French  fleet.    Napoleon  was  success- 

fill  in  Egypt. 

On  Nov.  19th,  17!)!).  Napoleon  was  made  commander  of  the 
troops  in  Paris.  He  entered  the  chamber  and  at  the  point  of 
bayonets  the  legislators  named  himself  Cambaceres  and  Le  Bran 

Consnls. 

Bonaparte  was  named  and  inaugurated  consul  for  ten  years 
with  almost  supreme  power.  The  other  consuls  only  had  con- 
sultative votes.  Being  firmly  established  at  home,  lie  turned  now 
to  foreign  conquests.  Italy  was  the  scene  of  his  first  campaign. 
There  he  defeated  the  Austrians  al  Marengo  and  won  back 
everything  lost  in  17!)!).  In  Germany  he  compelled  Francis  II  to 
sign  the  separate  treaty  of  Luneville,  by  which  all  the  gtal  - 
were  transferred  as  Republics  to  France.  Napoleon  now  ack- 
nowledged the  Papal  States  to  Pius  VII.  and  1801  saw  the  re- 
storation of  Catholicism  in  France. 

In  1804  the  imperial  title  was  conferred  on  him.  At  the 
Coronation  he  snatched  the  crown  from  Pius  VIl*s  hands  and 
crowned  himself,  then  he  crowned  his  wife.  Josephine.  The  next 
year  he  crowned  himself  King  of  Italy,  next  he  appointed  Eu- 
gene, Josephine's  son  of  her  first  marriage.  Viceroy  of  Italy. 
He  defeated  the  Austrians  at  rim,  hut  the  combined  navies  of 
France  and  Spain  were  completely  defeated  by  the  heroic  Ad- 
miral Nelson  in  the  immortal  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  Napoleon 
next  defeated  the  Austrians  and  Russians  at  Austerlitz.  Austria 
then  concluded  peace  with  France,  but   England  did  not. 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  Napoleon  decreed  that  the 
"Royal  House  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign,"  and  placed  his 
brother  Joseph  King  of  Naples.  He  changed  the  Batavian  Re- 
public into  a  kingdom  and  proclaimed  another  brother.  Louis. 
King  of  Holland.  Clive  and  Berg  were  given  to  Murat,  his 
brother-in-law.  In  1807  his  Berlin  Decrees  were  published  in 
which  he  closed  all  European  ports  to  English  trade.  France 
and  Russia  and  Prussia  concluded  peace  at  Tilsit.  The  western 
cessions  of  Prussia  were  formed  into  a  kingdom  and  given  to 
another  brother,  Jerome.  Napoleon  next  took  Spain,  placing 
Joseph,  his  brother,  on  the  throne  and  giving  Naples  to  Murat. 
He  returned  to  Paris.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  rose 
against  him.  He  returned  and  put  down  the  rebellion.  Austria, 
to  save  herself  from  being  swallowed  up,  declared  war  with 
France.     At  Aspern  and  Essling,  Napoleon  received  his  first  de- 
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feat  at  the  hands  of  Archduke  John.  However,  he  came  back 
and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Wagram.  350,000  men  took  part 
in  the  battle.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  defeated  King 
Joseph  in  Spain,  but  he  retreated  at  the  approach  of  large 
French  troops.  To  intimidate  Pius  VII  in  order  to  try  and  force 
him  to  divorce  Jerome  and  his  American  wife,  and  certain  other 
things,  Napoleon  entered  the  Papal  States,  drove  out  the  clergy, 
demanded  the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  and  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  He  transformed  the  Papal  States  into  Republics. 
On  July  10,  whilst  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  announced  the  end 
of  the  Papal  States,  Pius  VII  excommunicated  Napoleon.  Na- 
poleon took  the  Pope,  under  military  escort,  to  Savor.a  and  kept 
him  prisoner.  Napoleon  wished  to  have  a  lineal  descendant,  and 
as  Josephine  was  childless  he  wanted  a  divorce.  The  court 
granted  a  civil  divorce,  but  the  Pope  would  not  consent  to  give 
an  ecclesiastical  one.  Therefore,  Bonaparte  called  together  a 
church  court  which  was  incompetent  to  give  a  divorce.  There- 
fore, the  one  obtained  was  illegal.  However,  it  mattered  not 
to  Napoleon,  and  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Em- 
peror Francis  I. 

War  was  declared  between  France  and  Russia.  Napoleon 
entered  Russia  and  defeated  the  Russian  army  and  burnt  Mos- 
cow. Napoleon's  position  became  hourly  more  critical.  His 
overtures  for  peace  were  ignored  and  the  retreating  Russians 
now  threatened  to  cut  him  off  from  his  supplies.  At  last  he 
began  his  great  retreat.  His  grand  army  had  dwindled  down 
to  100,000.  He  defeated  the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  Bautzen. 
All  the  allies  swooped  down  upon  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  but  on 
the  second  day  he  completely  defeated  them.  The  enraged  allies 
again  concentrated  their  armies  and  overcame  Napoleon  at  Leip- 
sie.  The  Austrians  invaded  Naples,  Wellington  defeated  King 
Joseph,  Spain  regained  her  liberty,  and  Napoleon  acknowledged 
Ferdinand  VII.  Bonaparte  rejected  offers  of 'peace.  Again  he 
was  defeated  by  Blucher,  but  he  returned  and  turned  the  tallies 
on  him.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  McDonald  was  defeated 
at  Bar-sur-Aube.  and  Napoleon  at  Leon.  The  allies  inarched  to 
Paris.  The  marshals  capitulated,  and  the  allies  entered  Paris 
Bonaparte  was  abandoned,  and  he  abdicated  and  retreated  to 
the  small  island  of  Elba. 

The  powers  began  quarrelling,  and  Napoleon  saw  a  chance 
to  regain  his  former  prestige.  He  landed  at  Cannes  with  1.000 
veterans,  marched  to  Paris  in  triumph.  The  allies  sent  an  army 
againsl    him    and    defeated    Murat    at    Tolentino.      Napoleon      de- 
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parted  at  once  for  the  Belgian  front  mm-  where  he  was  awaited  by 
Blucher  and  Wellington.     Be  defeated  Blucher  at  Ligny,  hut   it 

was  his  last  victory.  Wellington  defeated  him  at  Waterloo. 
The  British  exiled  him  to  St.  Helena  where  he  died  in  1821, 
reconciled  to  God. 

J.  8.  CROSS,   14. 


A  THOUGHT  ON  COMPOSITION. 


The  object  of  writing  is  to  communicate  something  new.  to 
throw  into  relief  old  truths  in  the1  light  of  modern  ideas,  or  to 
propagate  what  is  eternally  true  of  God.  his  ereature.  and  his 
creature's  body,  mind,  the  universe.  The  body  acts  as-  the  ther- 
mometer of  man's  emotions,  but  Providence  to  satisfy  his  ever- 
mounting  wave  of  mental  ambition,  has  given  him  the  world 
to  partially  satiate  his  desire  to  grasp  an  infinitude  of  power. 

Should  the  particular  view  of  a  subject  put  forth  for  exam- 
ination be  a  worthy  one,  it  is  doubly  welcome  if  presented  with 
a  true  native  simplicity,  admitting  only  such  adornment  of 
words  as  will  facilitate  the  unfolding  of  the  idea  with  precision 
and  ease.  This  simplicity  is  really  benevolence  of  a  high  order 
in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  to  do.  so  much  to  learn,  and 
so   little  to  live. 

A  great  writer  says,  "brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit."  but  that 
also  would  seem  to  refer  to  strength,  since  strength  like  wit  is 
born  of  concentration  and   purpose. 

We  know  that  a  pearl  supposes  an  oyster,  but  when  we  see 
a  pearl  we  think  of  its  beauty  and  compare  it  with  other  gems 
of  irridescent  hues.  So  it  is  with  thought,  which  is  valued  for  its 
own  sake,  not  for  the  mechanism  of  its  production. 

An  author  meets  with  friendly  acceptance  in  as  much  as 
he  sheds  new  light  whose  rays  conform  to  such  standards  of  ex- 
cellence and  moral  truth   as  are  universally  esteemed  by  man. 

Having  basked  sufficiently  in  the  meaning  of  a  literary  ef- 
fort the  reader  naturally  is  led  to  inquire  what  happy  causes 
produced  such  efficient  results. 

These  he  would  gladly  discover  and  so  assimilate,  that  their 
delicate  impression  might  incite  his  mind  to  effect  that  which 
is  real,  and  right,  and  rendered  worthy  of  life,  which  is  after 
all   a   monument   to  better  things. 

B.  F.  D. 
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OST  of  us  like  to  make  money,  to  always  have  a  little 
of  it  about  us,  to  lay  some  of  it  away  for  a  rainy 
day,  but  how  few  of  us  use  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  inspect  a  coin,  of  anj^ 
denomination,  closely. enough  to  conclude:  "This  is 
a  work  of  art"?  "Was  money  always  so  easily,  so  well 
made, — in  mints,  as  to-day?  Naturally,  a  man  who  asks 
himself  these  questions  will  go  further;  he  will  endeavor  to  find 
the  answers  to  them  himself. 

He  will  visit  a  Mint,  if  possible  ;  he  will  read  up,  in  ency- 
clopaedias, articles  on  coining;  he  will  question  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  minting  of  money,  and  will  find  out  that,  in 
general,  the  transformation  of  the  ingot  of  refined  metal  into 
the  finished  coin  requires  no  less  than  ten  separate  processes,  each 
of  the  most  exacting  nature,  each  complete  in  itself.  He  will 
learn  that  the  coining  of  money  was  not  always  what  it  is  to- 
day, that  it  was  not  always  an  art,  nor  was  it  always  a  work 
that  is  as  carefully  guarded  as  it  now  is. 

It  might  be  well,  before  describing  the  Ottawa  Mint,  to  give 
a  short  history  of  coining.  Homer,  we  know,  writes  that  brass 
money  existed  in  his  time,  about  1184  B.C.  The  Lydians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  have  used  gold  and  silver  money. 
Phidon  of  Argos  coined  both  in  862  B.C.  The  most  ancient  coins, 
however,  of  which  there  are  any  extant  specimens  were  made  by 
the  Macedonians  in   the   fifth   century  B.C. 

Brass  money  was  used  in  Rome  from  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  573  B.C.,  till  269  B.C..  when  Fabius  Pictor  coined  silver. 
Gold  became  legal  tender  in  206  B.C. 

The  first  process  of  coining  in  England  was  rather  crude. 
The  metal  was  first  melted  into  a  button,  which  was  then  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  iron,  one  bearing  the  design  of  the  ob- 
verse, the  other  that  of  the  reverse.  The  bottom  piece  of  iron. 
or  matrix,  wa.s  stationary,  while  the  top  one  was  held  in  posi- 
tion by  the  hand.  A  blow  was  then  struck  the  top  die  by  means 
of  a  hand  hammer,  and  in  this  way  the  impression  was  carried 
to  the  button.  Until  the  middle  ages  British  coins  were  of 
different  shapes, — square,  oblong  or  round.  Since  that  time, 
however,    all    coins    have    been    made    round. 
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In  1631,  to  prevent  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coins 

caused  by  dishonest  persons  who  filed  or  clipped  the  edges,  while 
not  interfering  with  the  design,  tin-  present  device  of  graining  or 
milling  the  edges  was  adopted. 

Then,  too,  counterfeiting  has  been  carried  on  ever  since 
coin's  were  made.  So  carefully  have  the  spurious  coins  been 
manufactured  that  only  experts  have  been  aide  to  detect  the 
frauds.  To  render  this  crime  as  difficult  as  possihle  to  accom- 
plish, and  to  ensure  that  coin*  of  different  denominations  shall 
be  uniform  as  to  weight  and  standard  of  purity,  very  stringent 
regulations  have  heen  made  by  Parliament.  It  has  regulated 
wl  at  shall  be  the  weight  of  each  finished  coin,  and  the  propor- 
tion  of  pure   metal  in  each. 

To  show  how  strict  are  these  regulations  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark  how  very  slight  are  the  working  margins  allowed 
from  the  exact  standard. 

The  British  sovereigns  made  at  our  Mint  must  be  123.274 
grains.  The  variation  allowed  is  .2  grain,  and  should  this  be 
exceeded  by  even  .01  grain,  the  coin  must  be  once  more  put 
through  the  entire  minting  process.  It  may  be  hard  to  imagine 
just  how  little  .01  grain  is,  but  suppose  one  should  cut  an  ordi- 
nary Canadian  two-cent  stamp  into  seventy  equal  parts,  each 
part  would  weigh  .01  grain. 

Canadian  silver  coins  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
silver  and  copper  in  the  proportions  of  925  parts  of  silver  to  7.". 
parts  of  copper  in  1,000  parts.  This  is  standard  or  sterling  sil- 
ver. Copper  money  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin  and 
zinc  in  the  proportion  of  95  of  copper,  4  of  tin  and  1  of  zinc  in 
100  parts. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  produce  coins  that  will 
come  up  to  the  legal  standard,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  most 
accurate  machinery,  and  to  keep  it  always  in  the  best  order. 
The  (dass  of  mechanics  employed  must  be  of  the  highest,  be- 
cause of  the  intricate  and  delicate  machinery  used  in  Mints. 
Both  these  requisites  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ottawa  Mint,  a 
branch  of  the  Royal  Mint.  London,  and  the  Hist  one  to  under- 
take the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  manufacture  of  coinage  dies. 

The  Ottawa  Mint,  with  its  heavy  stone  walls,  castellated 
towers,  and  lodge  at  the  gates,  resembles  an  old  fortress.  It  re- 
sembles a  prison,  however,  in  having  its  windows  barred,  in  the 
big  twenty-foot  spiked-iron  fence  around  it.  and  because  of  the 
policeman   continually  doing  sentry    work   inside   the    fence. 
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Having  shown  his  pass  to  the  lodge-keeper,  the  large  entry 
gates  are  opened  and  the  visitor  is  told  to  enter  the  front  door. 
Inside  this,  which  is  built  of  heavy  oak,  he  meets  a  clerk  who 
takes  the  pass  and  invites  him  to  place  his  name  and  address  in 
the  Visitor's  Book.  This  formality  over,  a  guide  takes  the  visitor 
in  charge.  Each  door  passed  through  has  to  be  unlocked  and 
relocked,  and  a  guide  cannot  leave  a  party  unless  he  places  it  in 
direct  charge  of  some  Mint  official. 

The  visitor  is  first  taken  into  the  melting  room.  Here  the 
ingots  are  melted  in  special  furnaces  in  which  the  heat  is  most 
intense,  the  fuel  used  being  crude  oil  fanned  by  a  compressed 
air  blast.  When  the  metal  in  the  crucibles  comes  to  a  white  heat, 
it  is  poured  out  into  long  metal  forms  arranged  on  trucks.  When 
the  moulds  are  taken  off,  the  metal  is  in  long  bars.  After  each 
setting  the  moulds  are  heated  in  these  same  furnaces  to  be 
cleaned. 

After  the  metal  has  been  moulded  into  bars,  they  are  trucked 
into  the  coining  department.  Here  they  are  first  put  through 
the  rolling  machines.  From  these  the  bars  come  out  in  long 
strips  the  thickness  of  the  coin  to  be  made  and  ready  to  be  pass- 
ed through  the  punches.  The  rolling  machines  are  the  first  one 
sees  of  the  wonderful  machinery  in  the  Mint.  They  are  so  con- 
structed that  by  turning  a  graduating  wheel  such  a  variation  as 
.001  inch  will  be  caused  in  the  thickness  of  a  coin. 

In  this  room,  also,  are  three  punches.  One  punches  out  of 
the  long  strip  mentioned  above  discs  a  little  larger  than  standard 
size.  Strips  not  quite  thick  enough  arc  put  through  this  ma- 
chine. A  second  punch  is  used  to  cut  discs  of  the  standard  size, 
and  another  punch  is  requisitioned  when  the  coins  must  be  made 
a  little  smaller  than  usual,  because  there  is  a  slight  difference 
between  the  thickness  of  the  standard  coin  and  the  rolled  strip. 
Of  course  these  variations  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible, except  when  placed  on  very  minute  scales. 

When  the  coins  have  been  punched  out,  they  are  put  through 
a  machine  that  places  the  raised  ridge  around  them, — they  are 
given  a  kind  of  loving  squeeze,  as  it  were,  so  they  can  remem- 
ber the  coining  department  after  they  are  in  the  assay  room. 

Here  each  coin  that  has  not  a  good  complexion  is  given  a 
sulphuric  bath  and  heated  in  an  annealing  furnace.  It  is  then 
given  another  bath  and  dried  in  sawdust,  and  is  now  ready  for 
the  weighing  room. 
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And  now  one  sees  the  most  ingenious  machinery  in  the  whole 
building.  In  this  room  arc  four  glass-covered  scales,  with  a 
small  incline  leading  into  each.  This  incline  is  fitted  with  coins 
laid  face  to  face,  and  the  scale  is  started.  They  are  run  by  elec- 
tricity, but  the  power  is  supplied  not  by  motors,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  building,  but  by  batteries.  This  is  to  ensure  a  uniform 
speed. 

As  the  coins  drop  into  the  scales  they  are  weighed  at  the 
rate  of  24  per  minute.  If  they  are  standard  weight  they  drop 
into  the  centre  compartment:  if  heavy,  or  light,  even  by  so  much 
or  so  litle  as  .01  grain,  they  are  mechanically  dropped  into  re- 
spective compartments.  So  delicate  are  these  scales  that  a  draft 
in  the  room  will  cause  them  to  waver  a  little,  as  will  the  tem- 
perature of  one's  hand  placed  near  the  scale. 

If  the  coin  is  heavy,  it  is  given  four  brushings  with  a  file, 
a^d  put  through  the  scales  once  more.  They  are  also  tested  by 
being  dropped  on  an  iron  sounding-board.  Both  these  process  «, 
however,  are  used  only  when  the  Mint  is  not  turning  out  very 
many  coins. 

All  tlmt  is  necessary  now  before  the  coins  are  completed  is 
that  they  be  stamped  and  milled.  Four  big  stamping  machines 
turn  (.ut  finished  coins  at  the  rate  of  105  per  minute.  These 
stampers  are  wonderful  machines. 

Each  is  controlled  by  its  own  motor,  and.  therefore,  each 
works  independent  of  the  other.  The  coins  are  caught  by  two 
steel  fingers,  pulled  over  the  matrix,  which  drops  down  just  the 
thickness  of  the  coin  to  be  milled,  and  down  crashes  the  die. 
The  matrix  raises,  the  coin  is  shoved  backward  by  the  same  steel 
fingers  as  first  took  care  of  it.  and  at  the  same  time  another  coin 
is  dropped  onto  the  matrix.  After  being  stamped  and  overlook- 
ed, the  coins  are  placed  in  bags  in  a  store-room  such  as  can  defy 
any  safe-breaker  in  America. 

This  completes  the  work  of  the  coining  department.  It 
might  In-  well  to  state  here  that  each  room  gives  and  t;d<cs  a 
receipt  tor  all  the  coin  or  metal  it  receives  from  or  sends  to  an- 
other loom.  The  metal  is  weighed  between  each  room  and  a 
tally  kept.  To  make  sure  that  there  can  be  no  leakage,  there 
are  no  spaces  in  the  floor  around  the  various  machines,  and  even 
the  sweepings  are  melted  and  weighed.  No  man  can  receive  the 
key  to  the  locker  containing  his  street  clothes  till  the  accounts 
of  the  day  are  made  up  and  balanced. 

Having  been  shown  through   the  coining  department,  one  is 
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sometimes  brought  to  visit  the  die  department,  where  the  steel 
coinage  dies  are  manufactured,  and  into  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments where  all  repairs  and  renewals  required  for  the  coining 
and  other  machinery  are   made. 

These  coinage  dies  used  to  be  made  in  England  and  sent 
over  here,  but  now,  to  avoid  possible  loss,  they  are  manufactured 
here.  The  whole  coining  process,  as  is  known,  depends  upon 
the  die,  for  with  it  anyone  could  easily  make  a  good  profit,  — 
about  thirty  cents  on  each  fifty-cent  piece  manufactured. 

Both  the  coining  and  mechanical  departments  have  their 
own  kitchens,  for  the  men  cannot  go  home  to  lunch ;  lavatories 
and  clothes  lockers.  Employees  from  one  division  are  not  sup- 
posed to  mingle  with  those  from  another  division,  i.e.,  during 
working  hours.  All  communicating  doors  are  always  kept  lock- 
ed, and  only  men  in  charge  have  keys  to  open  them. 

With  this  rather  inadequate  description,  I  shall  have  to  con- 
clude, but  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  one  wishes  to  pass  an  in- 
teresting hour  or  so  some  afternoon,  let  him  go  down  to  the  Mint. 
And  I  can  say  that  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  meet  Mr.  P.  S.  Roe, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  what  I  have  put  down  here, 
the  visitor  will  not  pass  an  unprofitable  or  tedious  afternoon  in 
the  Royal  Mint,  Ottawa. 

THOMAS    L.    McEVOY,  '13. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  JUNE. 

Let  him  who  loves  Nature  leave  the  eity*s  confines,  and  from 
the  Water-skirted  suburbs  look  out  upon  the  boundless  beauties 
of  haunts  where  she  reigns  supreme. 

The  earth's  renewal  is  there.  The  fulness  of  energy  moves 
all  life  to  eager  action:  meadows  vibrate  in  their  verdant  growth, 
and  naked  forests  crowd  their  scrawny  forms  with  towering 
foliage.  The  hungry  kine,  browsing  in  the  assurance  of  plenty, 
the  playful  lamb  by  its  elder's  side,  give  picturesque  relief  to 
wide  sloping  pastures;  while  birds  labor  on  their  downy  habi- 
tations amid  the  incessant  chirp  and  warble  of  their  confiding 
mates.  The  river  glides  pleasanttly,  the  pulsing  current  chants 
its  soft,  simple  melody;  the  cool  balmy  breeze  exhales  the  fra 
grance   of  blossom   and    flower   from    forest    and   valley;    and    the 
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piping  stream  mirrors  the  dancing  little  clouds  as  they  floal  over 
the  rejuvenated  earth. 

In  the  profusion  of  their   awakened    Life,  June's  solitudes 

turn  the  grateful  heart  to  thoughts  of  God.  Her  light  blue  vault 
and  misty  hills,  in  transforming  the  sunbeams,  set  the  landscape 
laughing,  teaching  furrowed  faces  to  warm  with  her,  and  happy 
age  to  find  once  more  the  welcoming  gardens  of  youth. 

W.  G..   11. 


Ube  IRoab  to  Ibappiness- 


This  is  the  road  to  Happiness: 

Start  Now.  from  Where  You  Are; 

"Turn  to  the  Right  and  Keep  straight  on, 
And  you'll  not  find  it  far. 

Along  the  Path  of  Willing  Feet 

And  over  Heartease  Hill, 
Across  the  fields  of  Sweet  Content. 

The  stream  of  Glad  Good-will ; 
Then  through  the  lane  of  Loving  Heart. 

The  gate  that's  called  To-day. 
And  down  the  steps  of  Little  Things 

Into  the  Common  Way. 

And  take  the  Cloak  of  Charity. 

The  staff  of  Wise  Employ, 
A  loaf  of  Bread  of  Daily  Grace. 

A  flask  well  filled  with  Joy; 
A  word  of -cheer,  a   helping  hand 

Some  good  to   give  or  share. 
A  bit   of  song,  a   high  resolve, 

A  hope,  a  smile,  a  prayer. 

And  in  the  Place  of  Duty  Done. 

Beside  the    Door  of   Home. 
You'll   find  tin1   House   of  Happiness — 

For  Happiness  does  not  roam. 
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XTbe  (Sveat  northern  Mar, 
1700*1721. 


HARLES  XII  of  Sweden   was   elected   to  the    throne 
shortly  after  the  death   of  his  father  in    1697.     He 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  during  the  first  few 
years  of  his  reign  paid  little  attention  to  matters  of 
government.     His    kingdom    then    consisted    of    the 
the   South  shore,     comprising    the     provinces    of    Ingria, 
\  a     territory   north   of  the  Baltic  Sea   and  also   a  strip   along 
Livonia  and  Esthonia. 

At  the  time  of  Charles'  succession,  Czar  Peter  of  Russia  had 
accomplished  many  reforms  in  his  own  country,  and  his  thoughts 
were  now  fixed  upon  the  expansion  of  his  empire.  A  keen  desire 
to  obtain  a  position  on  the  Baltic  lead  him  to  join  an  alliance 
witli  Augustus  II  of  Poland  and  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark 
against  the  young  king  of  Sweden.  Augustus  joined  the  league 
in  the  hope  of  annexing  Livonia,  while  Frederick  was  influenced 
through  his  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  the  friend 
and  brother-in-law  of  Charles  XII.  John  Reinhold  Patkul,  a 
Livonia  noble,  who  was  embittered  over  the  abolition  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  did  his  utmosl   to  further  the  league. 

The  first  move  was  made  in  1700  when  a  Danish  army  enter- 
ed Holstein.  At  almost  the  same  lime  Augustus  invaded  Li- 
vonia, and  Peter  with  40,000  Russians  laid  siege  to  Narva  in 
Esthonia. 

In  the  face  of  these  invasions  tin1  young  King  of  Sweden 
showed  himself  possessed  of  a  strong  character  and  of  true  mili- 
tary genius.  Crossing  with  his  army  into  Denmark,  he  marched 
on  Copenhagen,  and  on  August  18th.  within  one  month  of  land- 
ing, compelled  Frederick  to  sign  the  Peace  of  Travendal,  by 
which  he  abandoned  the  Northern  Alliance,  paid  an  indemnity 
and   acknowledged   the   rights  of   the    Duke  of  Holstein. 

Having  settled  with  one  of  his  enemies,  he  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Russian  army  before  Narva.  Peter  with  a  large 
army  had  laid  siege  to  the  town  on  October  1st.  and  had  spent 
considerable  time  in  fortifying  his  own  camp,  opening  trenches 
and  raising  redoubts.  The  main  command  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  German,   the  Duke  de   Croy,   while    he    himself    served    as    a 
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lieutenant.    The  garrison  of  Narva,  comprising  about  a  thousand 
regular  troops  under  the  command  of  Baron  Hern,  had  sue 

fully    resisted   every   attack   for   over   six   weeks,   and    with    very 
little   artillery   had  wrought    considerable   havoc  among  the    be- 

seigers. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  November  that  Charles,  with  about 
20,000  troops,  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  With  4,000  horse  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  infantry  he  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Narva.  Appearing  suddenly  before  the  Russian  camp  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  he  attacked  at  once,  and  within  three 
hours  the  trenches  were  forced  and  the  Russians  were  in  full 
flight.  Those  who  could  not  escape  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
the  following  morning  Charles  entered  victorious  into  Narva. 

Having  successfully  vanquished  two  of  his  enemies.  Charles 
now  marched  against  Augustus  who  was  besieging  Riga.  Success 
again  awaited  him,  and  from  the  victory  of  Riga  he  proceeded 
to  overrun  Poland  and  Saxony.  From  1701  to  1705  he  was  occu- 
pied in  driving  the  Saxons  and  Russian  auxiliaries  out  of  Poland 
and  accomplishing  the  dethronement  of  Augustus.  In  1705.  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  a  large  body  of  the  nobles.  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  having  Stanislaus  Lesczinski  crowned  King  of  Poland. 
Augustus  withdrew  into  his  own  kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  was 
finally  compelled  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Alt-Ranstadt.  in  which 
he  resigned  the  crown  of  Poland,  recognized  King  Stanislaus  and 
renounced  his  alliance  with  Czar  Peter.  Palkul.  whom  Charles 
viewed  as  a  traitor  to  Sweden,  was  given  up  and  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

Czar  Peter  had  not  been  idle  while  Charles  was  engaged  in 
subduing  Augustus.  In  17().'!  he  conquered  the  Swedish  province 
of  Ingria  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  capital.  St.  Petersburg. 
on  one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  The  following 
year  he  captured  Narva,  and  in  1705  and  1706  overrun  Esthonia. 
Livonia  and  Poland. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  1707  that  Charles  again  turned 
against  Peter.  Gathering  his  armies,  he  entered  Russia  in  Jan- 
uary, 1708,  and  won  his  first  victory  at  Smolensk.  Instead  of 
following  up  his  advantage  and  inarching  on  Moscow,  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Mazeppa,  the  Iletman  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  turned  southward  to  the  Ukraine.  On  arriving  there  he 
found  Mazeppa  powerless  to  help  him  and  that  the  Zaporavian 
Cossacks  had  been  defeated  by  a  Russian  army.  He  then  march- 
ed on  to  the  siege  of  Pultowa.    The  Czar  had  now  time  to  gather 
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his  forces  and  in  the  Battle  of  Pultowa  the  Swedish  army  suffer- 
ed their  first  great  defeat.  Charles  himself  escaped  and  reached 
Bender,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Sultan. 

Charles  remained  for  five  years  a  guest  of  the  Sultan.  In 
1710  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Turks  to  declare  war  against 
Russia.  Peter  allied  himself  with  the  governors  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  marched  south  to  the  river  Pruth.  Here  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  Wallachian  governor  and  surrounded  by  a  Turk- 
ish army.  He  was  able,  however,  to  buy  a  truce  from  the  Grand 
Vizier,  by  which  he  surrendered  Azow  and  his  conquests  on  t!  ■ 
Sea  of  Azow  to  Turkey. 

During  Charles'  absence  in  Turkey  the  Swedish  forces  had 
been  driven  from  Poland,  and  Augustus  had  re-entered  as  king. 
The  alliance  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Poland  had  been  re- 
newed, and  Peter  had  occupied  Livonia,  Esthonia  and   Curland. 

In  1714  Charles  was  requested  to  leave  Turkey  as  his  pres- 
ence was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Peace  of  Pruth.  Travelling 
through  Hungary,  and  Germany  in  disguise,  he  reached  Stralsund, 
which  was  being  besieged  by  the  allies.  The  city  was  forced  to 
surrender  in  December,  1715,  but  Charles  managed  to  escape. 

Peter  the  Great,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  alli- 
ance, now  entered  into  negotiations  with  Charles,  and  a  truce  was 
arranged.  Charles  now  made  extensive  plans  of  conquest  against 
Denmark  and  Prussia.  His  plans,  however,  were  brought  to  an 
end  in  1718  when  he  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Fredrickshall 
in  Norway.  With  Charles'  death  Sweden  no  longer  figured  as  a 
great  power.  The  Council  of  State  which  took  over  the  govern- 
ment made  peace  with  Prussia.  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  in 
1721  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt  came  to  to  an  agreement  with 
Russia.  Prussia  received  Pomerania  and  a  few  islands,  Den- 
mark commercial  advantages  and  an  indemnity.  Russia  the  pro- 
vinces along  the  Baltic,  while  in  Poland  Augustus  was  recognized 
as  king.  Sweden  in  return  had  Finland  restored  and  indemnities 
paid  by  the  different  countries.  Thus  Russia  a  tier  twenty  years 
of  war  became  at  Sweden's  expense  the  leading  power  of  the 
north. 

A.  K.  ARMSTRONG.    II. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Tin-  cost  of  the  Militia  and  Defence  of  Canada  in  1880  was 
$690,018.  In  1911  it  was  $1.84(5.178.  and  in  1910  the  outlay 
that  department  was  $4,679,956.  This  did  not  include  the  cost 
of  armories,  or  expenditure  for  naval  service.  If  we  take  the 
cost  of  the  nucleus  of  the  Canadian  navy,  the  "Rainbow"  and 
■•Xiobe."  and  the  votes  for  new  drill  halls,  armories,  military 
storehouses,  the  items  in  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department 
charegable  to  the  naval  service,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  over 
$2:5.280.000.  to  which  the  country  is  committed  for  1011.  and  we 
are  warned  by  the  Minister  of  Militia  that  the  estimates  in  the 
naval  branch  may  he  considerably  exceeded.  The  Auditor-Gen- 
eral shows  that  since  1896,  $12,118,150  has  been  spent  in  the 
Militia  Department  that  has  been  charged  to  capital  account, 
or,  in  other  words,  added  to  the  public  debt.  The  total  cost  of 
the  military  and  naval  preparations  of  Canada  for  the  current 
year  amounts,  therefore,  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  coun- 
try's total  income. 
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The  grand  total  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  in  round  numbers,  was  $829,500,000.  Of  this  vast  total 
$175,715,000  was  for  the  navy  and  $137,125,000  for  the  army. 
When  the  present  Kaiser  came  to  the  throne  the  expenditure 
of  Germany  for  its  navy  was  $12,500,000  a  year.  By  1901  this 
had  increased  to  $45,000,000.  and  in  1910  the  German  naval  pre- 
parations cost  $105,000,000.  Adding  to  this  the  cost  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  Avar  preparations  absorb  two-thirds  of  the  income  of 
the  German  Empire.  What  this  means  should  a  great  war  break 
out  may  be  conceived  when  we  reflect  that  in  times  of  peace 
and  normal  trade  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ger- 
many are  not  able  to  earn  enough  to  keep  above  hunger  and 
want. 

During  the  19th  century  20.000.000  lives  were  sacrificed 
in  war.  Debts  of  great  nations  chiefly  incurred  by  war  amount 
to  over  $25,000,000,000.  and  interest  on  these  debts  $1,100,000,000. 
Annual  cost  of  armies  and  navies.  $2,830,000,000.  and  value  of 
men's  services  diverted  from  peaceful  pursuits,  $2,170,000,000. 

A  modern  battleship  costs  more  than  the  land  and  build- 
ings of  the  oldest  university  on  this  continent,  and  yet  becomes 
obsolete  in  fifteen  years. 

What  the  United  States  spent  on  acquiring  the  Philippines 
would  have  irrigated  every  acre  of  arid  land   in  that  country. 

The  United  States  is  spending  sixty-Hve  per  cent,  of  all  it> 
national  revenue  for  armaments,  pensions,  and  interest  on  war 
debts.  Leaving  .barely  more  than  one-third  tor  civil  administra- 
tive purposes  and  other  constructive  work.  The  United  States 
War  Department  requires  this  year  over  $219,800,000,  while  the 
pension  list  from  past  wars  absorbs  $153.51)0.000. 

The  annual  cost  of  Britain's  armaments  at  the  present  time, 
if  shown  in  dollar  hills  piled  like  the  leaves  of  a  hook,  would  make 
a   pile  seventeen  miles  high. 

Since  1850  the  population  of  the  world  has  doubled,  hut  the 
war  indebtedness  has  quadrupled. 

\V;irs  do  not  consume  the  weaklings  and  criminals,  but  the 
strong  and  fit.  it  is  alleged  thai  Napoleon's  wars  have  left  the 
French  soldiers  of  to-day  two  inches  shorter  than  their  ances- 
tors. 

Edmond  Thery,  the  noted  French  economist,  estimates  thai 

preparations    for    war    have    cost     Europe    $2!). 000. 000, 000    jn    the 
past  twenty-five  years. 
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CATHOLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

During  the  past  decade  an  extraordinary  and  mosl  encour- 
aging impetus  has  been  given  to  Catholic  education  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  Republic.     Less  than  ten  years   ago,  higher  education 

for  Catholic  women  was  a  feeble  infant,  looked  upon  with  grave 
suspicion  by  the  ultra-conservative,  and  in  danger  of  being 
strangled  as  a  possible  source  of  social  evils,  such  as  mixed  mar- 
riages, etc.  Since  then,  however,  the  infant  has  waxed  healthy 
and  strong.  The  graduates  of  the  Catholic  Ladies'  Colleges  have 
taken  a  prominent  place  as  leaders  in  every  beneficent  sphere 
of  women's  activity.  These  colleges  are  rapidly  increasing  and 
the  older  academies  and  convent-schools  are  providing  (tost  grad- 
uate or  college  courses,  which  are  every  year  attracting  a  not- 
ably increasing  attendance. 

Even  more  remarkable  are  the  increased  facilities  for  higher 
education  among  Catholic  young  men.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  number  of  students  at  Catholic  colleges  and  universi- 
ties has  more  than  doubled.  Where  there  were  formerly  only 
two  or  three  Catholic  universities  with  complete  graduate  and 
under-graduate  courses,  there  are  now  half  a  score:  and  among 
these  at  least  four — Notre  Dame,  St.  Louis,  Fordbam  and  Mar- 
quette— have  a  thousand  students  each,  and  are  recognized  as 
being  quite  on  a  par  with  the  great  secular  institutions. 

Time,  labour  and  noble  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  College 
administrations,  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  Alumni,  and  the 
active  encouragement  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities 
have  rendered   this  success  possible. 


FINIS  CORONAT  OPUS. 

The  Editorial  Board  of  the  ••Review'*  for  1910-191:1  lay  down 
their  pens  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  They  have  succeeded  in  pilot- 
ing the  good  ship  safely  over  the  dark  and  tempestuous  sea  of 
printers'  ink.  'twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  yclept  "blue  pencil" 
and  "comps.,"  and  have  reached  the  haven  of  safety.  They  de- 
sire to  thank  advertisers,  subscribers  and  students  for  their  sup- 
port and  encouragement,  and  trust  that  the  "Review"  will  con- 
tinue 1o  grow  bigger  and  better  with  each  succeeding  year. 
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The  "Manhattan  Quarterly"  contains  a  wealth  of  good 
reading.  "His  Chance"  is  the  best  story,  and  it  will  repay  a 
careful  reading.  So  well  has  this  little  piece  of  fiction  been  re- 
ceived by  the  College  Reviews,  that  we  were  led  to  read  it  for 
ourself  after  having  perused  several  commndatory  notices,  and 
we  may  say  that  we  consider  our  few  minutes  taken  from  other 
work  well  and  enjoyably  spent. 

The  "St.  Ignatius  Collegian"  published  a  "classy"  number 
last  month.  It  is  full  of  good,  sound,  instructive  reading.  The 
essays  are  well  and  carefully  written;  the  stories  lively  and  well 
told;  the  poems  sweet  and  poetic.  "Classical  Influence  of  Ar- 
nold" is  an  essay  worthy  of  the  name  of  essay.  The  author  ex- 
hibits a  sympathetic  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  works 
of  England's  most  polished  poet,  seldom  attained  even  by  the 
most  refined. 

The  "Collegian"  has  just  published  its  "Sophomore,"  and 
we  desire  to  tender  our  rather  tardy  congratulations  to  its  Board 
of  Editors.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  number  is  good,  but 
the  inside  matter  deserves  special  commendation.  "The  Town 
that  was  Hypnotized"  is  very  original.  The  author  wields  a 
powerful  imagination  which  lavishes  a  wealth  of  detail  over  the 
humorous  word  picture  he  describes  for  the  reader. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  we  desire  to  express  our  sin- 
cere  thanks  for  the  following: — "The  Sentinel,"  "The  Laurel." 
"Schoolman."  "Georgetown  College  Journal,"  "Niagara  Index." 
•'Vox  Lyeei."  " Scholastic, "  "Geneva  Cabinet."  "St.  Mary's 
Angelos,"  "The  Young  Eagle,"  "Vox  Wesleyana,"  "Viatorian." 
"Lender,"  "St.  Mary's  Chimes."  "Sunshine."  "Fordham 
Monthly."  "Pharos."  "Collegian,"  "Exponent." 
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Emong  the  flftagasines. 

This  month's  aumber  of  tin-  Catholic  Extension  devo 
quite  a  large  chapter  to  the  biography  of  Van  Dyck,  a  Belgian, 
and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  painters.  The  pages  are  as  usual 
illuminated  with  the  most  pleasing  cuts  of  his  paintings,  a  fact 
which  makes  these  pages  of  the  Extension  replete  with  refresh- 
ing brilliance  to  the  artistic  mind,  and  highly  contributive  to  the 
general  charm  of  the  number. 

Van  Dyck,  born  in  Antwerp,  was  the  pupil  of  the  renowned 

Rubens,  and  soon  became  almost  as  great  as  his  tutor.  His  pro- 
gress was  so  marked  that  he  was  engaged  to  make  miniature 
drawings  of  Rubens'  paintings  for  the  engravers.     And.  on  one 

occasion,  when  the  pupils  had  accidentally  erased  part  of  a  paint- 
ing, the  master  being  away,  his  associates  fixed  on  Van  Dyck  to 
repair  the  damage,  a  feat  which  he  accomplished  with  so  much 
exactitude  as  to  deceive  Rubens  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Upon  another  occasion,  while  journeying  to  the  Hague, 
he  resolved  to  call  on  Hals,  the  celebrated  painter.  Presenting 
himself  as  an  amateur,  he  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  all  tech- 
nical details  during  his  conversation.  The  painter,  ignorant  of 
his  visitor's  identity,  finished  in  a  brief  space  of  time  a  portrait 
of  Van  Dyck.  The  latter  addressed  him.  saying.  "Painting  looks 
very  easy:  let  me  try  it.''  Thereupon,  he  produced  in  an  equally 
short  time,  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Dutch  painter,  who.  when 
he  saw  it,  exclaimed.  "That  can  be  no  other  than  the  work  of 
Rubens." 

Van  Dyck  was  a  great  favorite  of  Charles  I:  by  whom  he 
was  munificently  rewarded.  Among  the  cuts  which  appear  in 
the  Extension  are:  a  Portrait  of  Himself,  a  Portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  his  famous  Painting  of  Charles  1.  the 
Flight   into   Egypt,  and   "Tribute   Money." 

The  Patrician  surely  has  an  editor  of  no  small  merit,  and  a 
writer  and  speaker  of  no  mean  ability  in  the  person  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  '"Church's  Attitude  Toward  Secret  Societies."  The 
writer  sums  up  in  as  complete  a  form  as  could  possibly  be  desired 
the  many  arguments  which  obtain  force  against  the  cause  of 
Secret  Societies,  and  against  Socialism  in  particular.  Added  to 
this,  many  of  the  arguments  that  bear  the  greatest  force  evi- 
dently have  proceeded  from  the  originality  of  the  writer's  fertile 
brain.  And  in  addition  to  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  there 
is  attached  an  admirable  mode  of  presentation  which  easily  fore- 
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shows  a  bright  future  for  the  student  who  wrote  this  interesting 
and   instructive  essay. 

The  draft  of  the  Anglo-American  peace  arbitration  pact  is 
set  forth  in  the  columns  of  the  "America"  for  May.  This  treaty 
would  relate,  first,  to  clearly  arbitrable  questions;  and,  second, 
governmental  policies  which  involve  complications.  Questions  of 
the  first  class  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal,  after 
direct  negotiations  are  seen  to  have  failed.  Questions  of  the 
second  class,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  British  Policy  in 
India,  are  also  to  be  referred  to  the  Hague,  but,  as  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  joint  committee  from  the  two  countries.  Simi- 
lar offers  have  been  made  by  the  American  government  to  the 
governments  of  France  and  Germany,  while  Japan  is  known  to 
be  anxiously  awaiting  an  invitation  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
peace  proposals  of  the  United  States. 


priorum  Uemporum  jflores. 


Rev.  J.  Dowd,  '03,  has  lately  been  promoted  from  the  parish 
of  Cantley,  where  he  has  been  stationed  for  the  past  three  years, 
to  Chelsea,  in  succession  to  Rev.  Dr.  McNally,  '92.  who  goes  to 
Almonte   in  the  place   of  the  late  lamented  Fr.  Harkins. 

On  June  11th  the  holy  priesthood  was  conferred  on  Rev. 
Frederick  0.  Hatch,   'Ob.  at  Potsdam.  New  York. 

Last  month  Mr.  Frank'  Clarke,  of  Brooklyn,  a  former  Var- 
sity student,  was  united  in  marriage  in  St.  Joseph's  Church  to 
Miss  Vera  Weir,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  G.  O'Toole,  '0(i,  leaves  Bayswater  shortly  to  replace 
Rev.  Fr.   Dowd  as  paslor  of  Cantley. 

Mr.  Gerald  Kirwin,  a  well-known  Ottawa  graduate,  has 
accepted  a  lucrative  position  as  technical  expert  with  a  large  firm 
in  Toronto. 

On  Tuesday.  June  6th,  at  Rockland,  Mr.  Arthur  Fink,  a 
former  Ottawa  student,  and  brother  of  Mr.  P.  Fink,  was  married 
to  Miss  Hilda   G01  man. 
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An  agreeable  surprise  was  given  to  the  students  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  a  visit  from  Rev.  Pr.  Fortier,  O.M.I.,  a  former  prefect 
;iik1  professor  in  the  University.  Our  Rev.  visitor  was  unable  to 
remain  for  very  long,  hut  managed  to  take  his  former  place  iu 
the  Refectory  for  a  few  moments,  and  speak  once  again  to  the 
students  of  the  many  happy  days  lie  had  passed  among  them. 
The  welcome  accorded  the  Rev.  guest  must  have  assured  him 
that  although  lie  lias  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  College 
affairs  he  would  never  he  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
had  learned  to  appreciate  kindness  and  good-will. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  University  was  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Power, 
the  newly-appointed  Bishop  of  St.  George's,  Newfoundland. 
Bishop  Power  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Anthony  Power,  '06.  His 
Lordship  sang  High   Mass  in   St.  Joseph's   church    on   Pentecost 

Sunday. 

We  learned  recently  that  ("apt.  Emmet  Clarke  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  an  imported  position  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Kings- 
ton. 

.Mrs.  Golden  (nee  Buckley),  a  good  friend  of  the  "Review," 
has  founded  a  four  year  Scholarship  (to  he  known  as  the  Minnie 
Buckley  Scholarship)   in  the  Noire  Dame  Convent.  Ottawa. 

On  Saturday.  .June  10th.  the  holy  priesthood  was  conferred 
on  Rev.  B.  Major,  while  the  order  of  sub-deacon  was  received 
by  Rev.  E.  Theriault,  Ottawa,  Ont.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
the    Basilica. 

01'  former  Varsity  students  now  studying  various  branches 
in  other  universities,  the  following  to  date  have  been  reported 
successful  : 

Mr.  J.  Ebbs,    '04.  Law.  Osgoode  Hall.  Toronto. 
Mr.  -I.  Marshall.   '07.  Science.  Queen's,  Kingston. 
Mr.  Leo  O'Meara,    oil.  Medicine.  Queen's,  Kingston. 
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Mr.  II.  Chartrand,   '08,  Medicine.  McGill,  Montreal. 

Mr.  R.  McDougal,  Science.  McGill,  Montreal. 

Rev.  P.  S.  Dowdall  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  University. 

The  "Review"  extends  its  sincerest  sympathy  to  Mr.  P.  Hig- 
gerty,   '09,  on  the  sudden  demise  of  his  respected  father. 


©bitnar^. 


On  Wednesday,  -June  3rd.  there  passed  away  in  Water  St. 
Hospital  one  of  the  most  respected  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
OttaAva  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John  Harkins,  the  late  beloved 
pastor  of  Almonte,  Ont..  and  an  old  Varsity  student.     R.I. P. 


BASEBALL 


St.  Pat's  (3)  —  "0.  U."  (8).  May  24th,  1911,  Varsity  Oval. 
The  "Hall  Nine"  celebrated  Victoria  Day  in  fitting  style  by 
annexing  the  third  straight  win.  St.  Patrick's  team  being  the 
victims  by  a  score  of  oi<rht  runs  to  three.  Capt.  Joe  Muzanti 
was  in  the  conning  tower  for  the  students  and  had  bundles  of 
speed  and  control,  making  nine  Green-Stockings  "whiff  the 
ozone."  Just  four  scattered  hits  were  made  of  his  offerings, 
while  the  College  Cardinals  succeeded  in  connecting  with  Gra- 
ham and   Winces'  twisters  for  eighl    safe  bingles.     Twelve   play- 
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ers  were  used  by  St.  Pat's,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  slaughter, 

but  they  couldn't  hold  the  boys  once  they  got  on  the  bases.  When 
the  runs  came,  they  were  never  singly:  three  in  the  second 
stanza,  three  in  the  sixth,  and  two  in  the  eighth  completed  the 
rout.  Sacrifice  hits  were  made  by  Egan  and  Milot;  two  baggers 
by  Heffernan  and  Morriseau.  A  nice  double  play  was  pulled  off 
by  Heffernan  and  Morriseau  in  the  sixth  which  retired  the  side 

The  following  lined  up: — Joe  Muzante  p.,  Heffernan  rf., 
Morriseau  2b.,  Routhier  3b.,  Leacy  If..  Egan  lb..  Renaud  lb., 
Milot  c,  Killian  ss.,  Poulin  cf. 

Umpire — Fred  Chittick.     Attendance,  1.500. 
Y.M.C.A.   (1)  —  "0.  U."   (6).     May  25th,   1911,  Varsity  Oval. 

Three  wins  in  six  days  is  travelling  "a  la  Big  League.'1 
Well,  that's  what  the  College  Cardinals  pulled  off  for  the  base- 
ball fans  of  Ottawa.  The  students  smeared  the  chocolate-colored 
"Y"  team  with  a  half-dozen  runs,  and  by  the  play  we  should  have 
had  a  shut-out.  Who  pitched  for  the  students.'  Why  one  Ed- 
ward P.  Killian,  he  of  the  sunny  smile,  late  of  Butler.  Pa.,  now 
residing  for  a  while  on  the  banks  of  the'Rideau  River,  in  Ottawa 
East.  We  knew  he  was  some  catcher,  but  oh  !  you  slab-artist ! ! 
Why  he  had  the  heavy-hitting  "Y"  team  standing  on  their  heads. 
Nine  men  were  struck  out  and  among  them  the  most  dangerous 
sluggers  of  the  league.  Although  outhit  by  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation's team,  we  managed  to  run  wild  on  the  bags,  stealing 
four  cushions  on  Smith  the  "Y"  backstop.  Heffernan.  Morri- 
seau and  Leacy  being  credited  with  the  pilfers.  It  was  a  sweet 
victory  all-round,  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  several  city  league  stars. 

"0.  U."  started  their  pyrotechnical  display  in  the  first  in- 
nings, shooting  two  scores  over  the  home  pan.  Then  intermittent 
sputterings  flared  up  in  the  third,  sixth,  seventh  and  the  ninth, 
this  last  score  finally  smothering  all  hope  of  a  victory  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  nine,  and  bringing  our  total  of  tallies  up  to  six  against 
their  lone  run  in  the  first  act.  Muzante,  Heffernan.  Lacey.  Milot 
and  Poulin  were  the  star  performers  with  the  stick. 

The  team  work  was  a  treat  to  watch,  and  the  instructions 
of  the  coach,  Fr.  Stanton,  were  followed  out  with  snap  and  gin- 
ger. The  crowd  gave  the  team  a  very  flattering  reception,  and 
to  say  that  we're  "in  right"  with  Ottawa's  sport-loving  fra- 
ternity is  putting  it  mildly. 

The  students  are  loyally  supporting  the  team,  and  the  root- 
ing of  the  boys  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  games. 
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The  batting  order  was: — Muzante  2b.,  Heffernan  rf.,  Morri- 
seau  lb.,  Routhier  3b.,  Leaey  li'.,  Milot  c,  E.  Killian  p.,  M.  Kil- 
lian  ss.,  Poulin  ef. 

Umpires — Wiley  and  Chittiek.     Attendance,  1,200. 
Y.M.C.A.    (1)  —  "0.  U."   (3).     May  27th,   1911,  Varsity  Oval. 

Before  a  crowd  oi'  three  thousand  hall  fans,  our  stellar  box- 
artist,  Mike  Killian,  made  his  how,  and  proceeded  to  tie  the  Y 
M.C.A.  sluggers  in  sailor's  knots.  "Not  a  single  safe  hit"  was 
made  off  his  delivery,  and  nine  batsmen  were  struck  out  besides. 
Coupled  with  the  brilliant  performance  of  Killian  must  be  men- 
tioned the  elegant  work  of  Milot,  our  backstop.  He  had  the 
" Y"  runners  nailed  to  the  bags,  with  the  nails  clinched,  too. 
Just  one  base  was  stolen  on  him.  He  went  after  everything,  and 
his  sensational  catch  of  a  hard  high  foul  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  game,  breaking  up  a  dangerous  batting  rally.  The  next 
scintillating  athlete  was  one  boy,  Heffernan,  who  with  two  men 
on  bases  stepped  up  and  sent  the  ball  off  on  a  joy-ride,  he  bob- 
bing up  on  the  third  sack  still  smiling,  while  the  runners,  Kil- 
lian and  Poulin,  crossed  the  plate  with  the  lirst  two  scores.  Pat. 
Leacy  then  singled,  scoring  Heffernan,  and  this  ended  the  count- 
ing for  the   rest  of  the  game. 

The  "Y"  team  are  no  second-raters,  and  will  be  expected 
to  upset  the  dope  of  the  league  ID  their  remaining  games.  Their 
pitcher  fanned  no  less  than  eight   of  our  batters. 

The  following  players  lined  up: — Muzante  ss.,  Heffernan  rf.. 
Morriseau  2b.,  Routhier  3b..  Leacy  If.,  Milot  c.,  Renaud  lb.,  ML 
Killian  p..  Poulin  cf. 

Summary: — Stolen  bases  (Leacy).  2;  sacrifice  hit,  Poulin:  :i- 
base  hit.  Heffernan;  hit  by  pitcher,  Poulin. 

Umpire — McEwan.    Attendance,  2,600. 

Standing  Ottawa  City  Baseball  League. 

Won.        Lost.        Percent. 

O.A.A.C 3  0  loot) 

Ottawa    University    •">  3  625 

Mascots 2  2  560 

V. M.C.A 1  2  :><)<> 

St.   Patrick's  2  3  444 

Pastimes    1  3  250 
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Our  Quintette  of  Victories. 

To  win  four  straight  games  in  a  period  of  less  than  two 
weeks  is  a  performance  of  which  we  all  may  be  justly  proud,  ami 

for  which  the  coach  and  players  deserve  a  large  measure  of 
praise.  It  has  re-established  Ottawa  University  in  the  good 
graces  of  Ottawa's  people,  who  had  begun  to  think  that  we  had 
dropped  out  of  the  win  column  for  good,  after  our  poor  perform- 
ances in  other  lines  of  sport.  To  baseball,  then,  can  be  credited 
our  "come-back,"  and  we  hope  that  this  will  be  but  a  "good 
omen"  for  future  successes.  Although  we  have  not  won  the 
championship  of  the  Ottawa  City  League,  our  chances  are  as 
good  as  any  to  stand  right  next,  if  not  at  the  top  of  the  row.  If 
we  win  seven  out  of  our  total  of  ten,  we  may  yet  be  tied  for  first 
place,  providing  of  course  that  some  team  comes  along  and  trips 
up  the  O.A.A.C.  who  now  lead  the  league  with  three  wins  in 
three  games  played.  Our  schedule  closes  on  the  17th  June,  with 
St.  Patrick's;  the  Pastimes'  return  game  is  to  be  played  on  the 
10th  June.  Providing  these  last  two  games  are  wins  for  us.  we 
are  absolutely  sure  of  second  place  in  the  league  standing  for 
1911, — a   most  creditable  showing. 

Farewell ! 

With  the  June  issue  of  the  "Review,"  the  Editor  of  Ath- 
letics puts  aside  his  pencil  after  eoinpleting  the  "college  year" 
records  of  the  doings  of  the  students  in  the  various  lines  of  sport. 

The  term  1010-11  was  not  surfeited  with  victories,  conse- 
quently the  task  of  having  to  chronicle  many  defeats  was  not 
the  most  pleasant  in  the  world.  Still  the  students  one  and  all 
did  their  best,  and  to  expect  more  than  that  is  bordering  on  the 
nonsensical.  Towards  the  closing  of  the  term  a  string  of  victories 
helped  to  cheer  us  up,  and  we  now  made  a  strong  and  glorious 
finish  to  a  very  poor  beginning. 

In  all  the  "write-ups"  of  games  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
justice  was  always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  editor.  If  the 
criticisms  have  been  harsh,  they  were  given  with  no  show  of  ma- 
lice. When  praise  was  bestowed  on  any  certain  players  it  was 
because;  they  deserved  it.  If  names  deserving  of  mention  in  these 
columns  were  omitted  it  was  a  "lapsus  calami"  for  which  pardon 
is  asked. 

PHIL.  C.   HARRIS     U. 
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©f  local  interest 


Prefect  to  Burns  who  was  drinking  a  seidlitz:  "That  will 
not  kill  the  microbes." 

Burns:     "No!  hut  it  will  give  them  a   good  scare." 

Breen :    "Did  you  break  your  window,    Ken-dy?" 
Ken-dy :     Yes. 

Breen:     "Glass  is  no  obstacle,  is  it?" 
Kennedy:     "No.  it  is  a  specatcle." 

Scout  Tur-tte  vows  that  he  will  meet  Taft  in  a  sudden  death 
game  for  the   golf  championship   of  America. 

Bill  Eg-n  has  cornered  the  cigar   market. 

Professor:     Wilfred,  in  what  cases  would  you  put  the  nouns 
and  pronouns  in  the  following  sentence:    "I  have  a  hook":' 
Wilfred  :     1  is  in  the  nominative  case. 
Prof.:     Good;  then  in  what  case  would  you  put  hook? 
Wilfred:     in  the  bookcase. 

Co-hlan :  Ah,  Monsieur  Fleming,  e'est  chaud  et  vous  etes  A 
la  mode. 

Fle-ng:     Yes,  and  1  wish   I  were  a   la   water. 

Mul-gan:  Say,  Cu-ck,  don't  tell  anybody  about  that  strategy 
of  ours. 

Cu-ck :  Alright;  everyhody  has  promised  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  it. 


Junior  ^Department. 

A  last  advice  from  the  Junior  Editor  before  we  part. 

Do  you  wish,  dear  friends,  to  be  that  ray  of  sunshine  thai 
will  bring  gladness  and  happiness  to  all  about  you  during  the 
coming  vacation.'    Be  unselfish. 

We  all  have  noticed  people  of  whom  we  would  never  think 
of  asking  a  favor.  They  appear  pleasant,  and  friendly,  and  some- 
times make  presents  to  their  friends;  but  let  them  be  called  upon 
to  make  some  sacrifice,  ask  them  to  do  something  thai  ^ives  them 
a  little   trouble,  and   we   will    find  that    they   are  not   as   unselfish 
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;is  they  seem,  [f  they  comply  al  all,  it  is  with  such  a  very  bad 
grace  thai  we  never  ask  them  again.  We  find  thai  their  own  ease 
is  of  more  importance  to  them  than  others'  comfort,  their  own 
enjoyment  than  others'  pleasure.  Such  always  reminds  one  of 
Scrooge,  of  whom  Dickens  says:  "No  children  asked  him  what 
o'clock  it  w;is.  do  man  or" woman  once  in  all  his  life  inquired 
the  way  to  such  a  place  of  him."  It  was  the  cold  within  that 
froze   his    features. 

It  is  the  lack  of  kindness  within  that  makes  the  unhappy 
appearance  without.  When  there  is  sunshine  in  the  hearl  it  will 
stream  out,  there  is  no  keeping  it  in.  It  is  worth  something 
to  ns  to  know  that  people  are  glad  to  have  us  come,  sorry  to  have 
us  go.  and  remember  ns  in  love  and  gratitude  when  we  are  away. 
It  is  unselfishness — thinking  of.  and  helping,  others — that  makes 
the  world  worth  living  in;  the  heroes  of  the  world  wen-  those 
that  thought   of  others. 

There  must  he  a  kind  of  a  hoodoo  around,  whenever  we  play 
the  Juniors  a  game  of  ball.  Twice,  during  the  last  mouth,  have 
we  been  defeated  by  the  small  margin  of  a  couple  of  tallies  at 
their  hands,   after  having  the   game  well  within  our   grasp. 

We  suffered  defeat  also  on  Ascension  Thursday,  when  the 
Hull  2nds  journeyed  the  whole  way  from  the  Province  of  Quebec 
to  Varsity  Oval,  and  beat  our  team  8-6.  It  was  an  off  day  for 
most  of  our  players  who.  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Milot. 
kept  on  piling  error  upon  error  with  a  distressing  regularity. 
The  teams  hatted  in  the  following  order:  Hull  2nds — Boucher, 
A.  Villeneuve,  Dube,  Michaud,  Eustache  (1st  base  for  Mascots 
in  the  City  League),  Carron  (also  a  City  League  player),  ftf. 
Villeneuve,  Regimbal,  Charron ;  S.  Y. — Braithwaite,  Doian.  Brise- 
hois,  Brady,  Chartrand,  Renaud,  Richardson  (replaced  by  Sulli- 
van), Milot,  Lamonde. 

We  more  than  revenged  ourselves  on  the  Hull  hunch  for 
the  above  mentioned  defeat  on  Sunday,  June  the  4th.  and  in  the 
enemy's  own  stronghold — the  Little  Kami  Baseball  Park.  We 
drove  across  the  bridge,  thirty  strong,  in  a  bus,  determined  to 
do  or  die.  On  arriving  on  the  Held  of  action,  we  thought  it  bet- 
ter policy  to  do  rather  than  die,  so  we  did.  and  we  did  a  la 
veni,  vidi,  vici  manner.  The  Hull  sluggers  were  held  by  pitcher 
Lamonde  to  two  nearly  hits  and  a  solitary  run  scored  on  a  pass'  d 
ball,  while  our  swatters  gathered  out  of  the  two  Hull  hoxnien 
12  hits  good  for  10  runs.  The  splendid  work  of  the  S.  Y.  battery. 
Lamonde  and  Cornellier.  ami  the  stellar  fielding  of  Dorau  on 
third  base  were  the  features  of  the  game.  The  only  changes 
in  the  batting  order  from  the  preceding  game  were  Cornellier 
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replacing  Milot.  who  was  unable  to  play  on  account  of  a  sore 
hand,  and  Lazure,  who,  by  the  way.  brought  in  two  runs  by 
his  long  drive  to  left  field,  replacing  Richardson  in  the  left  field. 

Thanks  to  Fr.  Healy's  untiring  coaching,  the  Midgets  have 
been  able  to  add  three  or  four  more  victories  to  their  already 
long  list  of  glorious  feats.  The  two  victories  over  the  Junior 
Midgets  were  especially  gratifying.  Pelletier,  the  Robert  bro- 
thers. Gouin  and  Genest  were  the  shining  stars  in  those  encoun- 
ters. That  is  the  way  to  prepare  yourselves  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  S.  Y.  Congratulations,  kids,  from  your  big  brothers  and 
the  J.  E. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports,  the  annual  picnic  at  Bri- 
tannia last  week  was  a  huge  success.  An  elaborate  programme 
of  field  sports  had  been  prepared  beforehand  by  the  Prefect  and 
the  President.  Favored  with  ideal  weather  conditions,  thanks 
to  kind  Providence,  all  the  events  were  pulled  off  without  a  hitch. 
For  21/.  hours  our  young  athletes  were  kepi  busy  sprinting, 
jumping,  throwing'  the  ball,  putting  the  shot.  The  100  yds.  dash. 
the  -140  yds.  run.  the  50  yds.  backward  race,  the  three-legged 
race,  the  high  jump  and  the  free-for-all  boot  race,  were  features 
of  the  afternoon's  performances. 

Rev.  Fr.  Veronneau.  prefect,  acted  as  starter  in  the  different 
events,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Binel  as  judge;  both  ably  acquitted  them- 
selves  of  their  respective   tasks. 

A  goodly  number  of  prizes  in  the  form  of  cups,  baseballs, 
baseball  gloves,  bats,  lacrosse  sticks,  running  jerseys,  fishing 
rods.  etc..  etc.,  had  been  secured,  and  the  winners  were  well  re- 
warded for  their   efforts. 

Here  follows  a  complete  lisl   of  the  successful  competitors:— 

mo  yds.  dash,  Sr.— 1st,  McNally,  E. ;  2nd.  (i.  Braithwaite. 

100  yds.  dash,  dr.— 1st,  De  Leseleuc;  2nd,  (J.  Gouin. 

220  yds.,  Sr.— 1st,  (J.  Braithwaite;  2nd.  E.  McNally. 

220  yds.  dr.— 1st,   R.   De    Leseleuc;   2nd,   G.  Gouin. 

440  yds.,  Sr.— 1st,  G.  Braithwaite;  2nd.  P.  Belanger. 

440  yds.,  dr.— 1st,  (i.  Gouin;  2nd,  A.  Langlois. 

Backward  race.  Sr. —  1st,  (!.  Braithwaite;  2nd.  P.  Madden. 

Backward  race.  Jr. — 1st,  (!.  (Jouin;  2nd.  A.  Champagne. 

Fat   men's  raci — 1st,  F.  Madden;  2nd.  I*.  Belanger. 

Boot   race — 1st.  L.   Lamonde;  2nd.   A.   Patry. 

Baseball  throw,  Sr. —  1st,  A.   Renaud;  2nd,  ().  Brisebois. 

Baseball  throw.  .]y. —  1st.  A.  Langlois;  2nd.  (i.  Gouin. 

Shot    put.  Sr.— 1st.  P.  Madden;;  2nd.   II.  Richardson. 

Shol  put.  Jr.     1st.  K.  De  Leseleuc;  2nd.  A.  Langlois. 

High  jump,  Sr.— 1st.  (J.  Braithwaite;  2nd.  F  Madden. 
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High  jump,  Jr. — 1st,  A.  Langlois;  2nd,  ('•.  Gouin, 

Broad  jump,  Sr. — 1st,  («.  Braithwaite;  2nd.  L.  Brady. 

Broad  jump,  Jr. —  1st.  A.  Langlois;  2nd.  (i.  Gouin. 

Hop.  step  and  jump,  Sr. —  1st.  L.  Brady;  2nd.  A.  Renaud. 

Hop.  step  and  jump,  Jr. — 1st,  Langlois;  2nd.  <;.  Gouin. 

Three-legged  race,  Sr. — 1st,  Renaud  and  Richardson;  2nd. 
.Madden  and  J.    McNally. 

Three-legged  race,  Jr. — 1st,  Xault  and  Patry;  2nd.  Cham- 
pagne and  B.  Robert. 

(j.  Braithwaite  wins  the  all-round  Sr.  championship  for  the 
second  year,  with  17  points;  while  A.  Langlois  wins  the  same 
honor  in  the  Jr. 

We  now  come  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  number 
on  the  programme.  1  mean  the  Lunch.  Yon  could  not  under- 
stand a  picnic  without  a  good  substantial  lunch,  could  yon.'  Well, 
we  did  have  a  lunch,  and  some  lunch  it  was.  Have  a  look  at 
the   menu  card  : 

I  lam  sandwiches. 

Meat  pies. 

Boiled  eggs. 

Apple  and  berry  pies. 

Pineapple  sauce   and   cookies. 

Fruit  cakes. 

Ice  cream   (made  of  real  cream!!!) 

Soft  drinks. 

AVhen  it  comes  to  getting  a  lunch  ready.  Rev.  Fr.  Voyer, 
second  prefect,  is  the  man  to  lie  looked  for.  His  spread  for  the 
day  was  appreciated  as  college  hoys  alone  can  appreciate  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  members  of  the  -I.  D.  wish  to  thank  their  distinguished 
guests.  Rev.  Fathers  Binet,  -Jasmin.  Dube,  Paradis,  Senecal,  for 
the  honor  of  their  presence,  and  also  the  Rev.  Prefects.  Frs. 
Veronneau,  Voyer  and  llealey,  for  their  devotedness  and  loud- 
ness. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  a  word  of  congratulation  towards  each 
and  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  S.  Y.  for  tin1  gentlemanly 
behaviour  and  good  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  whole  after- 
noon. Both  prefects  and  guests  have  only  words  of  high  praise 
in  this  respect.  It  shows  that  whenever  we  hoys  want  to  do  the 
right    thing  we  can    do   it   and    do   it    well. 

The  Junior  Editor  wants  to  state  that  lie  does  not  hear  any 
grudge  to  any  of  the  members  of  S.  Y..  not  even  to  those  he  has 
been  knocking  from  time  to  time,  and  he  wishes  to  all  a  very 
pleasant    vacation. 
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